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CHAPTER  I 


Dorothy's  dilemma 


It  was  a  bright,  warm  May  morning,  and  the 
windows  of  the  school-room  wero  all  open. 
Through  tliem  came  the  faint  smell  of  far-away 
lilacs  blooming  beside  the  seminary  fence,  and 
the  hum  of  near  bees  bumping  against  the  sem- 
inary wall.  All  this  sweetness  and  light  made 
the  girl  students  "  wild  to  get  out,"  as  they 
would  express  it,  but  they  had,  perforce,  to  con- 
tent themselves  with  glances  into  the  open  from 
behind  irritating  book  covers. 

From  a  recitation-room  beyond  came  the 
monotonous  sound  of  a  voice  explaining  a  prob- 
lem in  algebra,  while  from  an  a[)artment  more 
distant  still  were  heard  the  notes  of  a  badly 
executed  scale. 

Here  in  Miss  Lorimer's  room  all  was  com- 
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paratively  still.     The  girls  were  supposed  to  be 
studyiiiir. 

Suddenly  tlic  door  opened,  inul  a  stron- 
druu-ht  of  nidd  air  sprung  toward  it  from  the 
Windows,  setting  the  loose  rings  of  liair  on  the 
temples  of  the  new-comer  Hying  as  she  stood  for 
a  second  upon  the  doorsill  before  entering  the 
room.  ° 

She  seemed  sorry  to  close  herself  in  again  by 
the  shutting  of  that  door  to  the  weary  round  (.f 
study  that  for  a  little  while  she  liad  escaju'd. 
At  her  appearance  Miss  Lorimer  raised  lier 
eyes  from  the  ])ages  of  a  composition  she  was 
correcting  and  looked  at  the  girh 

"  You  Jiave  been  gone  a  long  time,  Dorothy," 
she  said  in  a  low  tone  of  disap,>robation. 
"  When  you  asked  for  permission  to  'leave  the 
room  I  did  not  suppose  you  intended  to  reuiain 
away  throughout  the  morning  session.  You 
will  scarcely  have  time  to  study  your  Roman 
history  lesson  now  before  the  noon  intermission, 
but  I  will  take  uo  excuse  if  you  are  not  i)re' 
pared." 

Dorotliy  made  no  response,  and  threaded  her 
way  slowly  along  the  aisles  to  her  desk,  where 
she  began  a  determined  attack  upon  the  im- 
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prisoned    Cuius    Marius,  whose  doings  formed 
the  subject  of  the  afternoon's  lesson. 

The  lilacs  wafted  their  scent  to  the  winds  ; 
the  bees  hummed  on,  and  the  sua  climl)ed 
slowly  upward  toward  the  zenith.  Having 
gained  this  position  it  gave  direct,  vertical  evi^ 
dence  thereof  to  the  world  at  large  and  to  the 
seminary  in  particular;  whereupon  Dennis,  the 
janitor,  sounded  the  gong  and  the  classes  dis- 
persed for  recess. 

^  As  soon  as  :\riss  Lorimer  left  the  room  the 
girls  all  crowded  about  Dorothy  with  anxious 
iurpiiries  and  excited  demands. 
"Did  you  really  do  it?" 
"And  got  them  through?" 
"How  dared  you?" 
"  Were  you  scared  ?" 

"Of  course  I  did  it.     Do  you  think  I'd  back 
out— at  the  la^t  minute,  too?      I  got  them  safe 
through,  thougli  it  was  a  squeeze,  I  tell  you ; 
and  I  almost  got  stuck  myself." 
"Oh,  Dorothy!" 

"I  declare,  I  think  it's  a  sliame  to  put  a 
f^iscinating  window  just  at  the  right  height  in 
the  cloak-room,  where  one  can  easilv  climb  up 
and  see  into  the  hall,  and  then  insist  on  mak- 
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hv^  it  so  small  that  it  pinches  one  all  over,  Mack 
ami  hluc,  when  one  crawls  through  to  skip  out 
hy  the  big  front  door  and  sninggle  in  cakes  and 
pic!" 

"  Was  the  apph^-wonian  there?" 

"Yes.  Do  ynu  know,  girls,  that  woman  is  a 
seraph  !  She  was  just  where  I  told  her  to  be  and 
everything  W(;nt  on  like  clock-work.  Wait  till 
to-night,  and  we'll  have  a  time!  Four  enormous 
I)ies — a  little  crushed  from  being  bundled  up 
together,  but  that's  no  matter— and  a  lot  of 
cakes;  spice  and  otherwise,  as  Miss  Lorimer 
would  sav." 

The  girls  received  Dorothy's  announcements 
of  the  delights  to  come  with  little  sighs  of 
appreciation,  so  expressive  that  one  who  was 
not  acquainted  with  the  bounteousness  of  the 
seminary  table  might  have  imagined  that  the 
institution  starved  its  pupils. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  girls'  sole  motive  was 
a  notion  of  "  fun  "  and  the  fascination  of  brint^- 
log  something  from  the  outside  world.  Of 
course  tlie  doer  of  the  doughty  deed  must  be 
Dorothy.  Whenever  there  was  any  mischief 
afloat  it  was  always  directly  traceable  to 
Dorothy. 
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It  was  a  good  trait  in  this  girl  tliat  if  she  did 
any  miscliief  slie  never  tried  to  sliifl  the 
rcsponsihility  u\Hm  anotlier.  She  took  the 
bhune  of  failure  ja.st  us  she  enjoyed  the  triumph 
of  success. 

Miss  Lorimer  thouglit  slie  ouglit  by  tliis  time 
to  show  a  more  dignified  bearing.  She  was  no 
longer  a  cliild.  But  ahis  !  Doroliiy  was  not  of 
the  same  o])inioii.  Miss  Lorimer  often  tliought 
tliat  slie  wouhl  write  to  Mrs.  Day  and  ask  her 
to  remonstrate  with  her  little  dangliter.  Jhit 
she  refrained  because  none  of  Dorothy's  fun  was 
malicious,  and  because  Mrs.  Day  was  travelin<»- 
abroad,  and  she  felt  it  was  not  best  to  cause  her 
distress  while  Dorothy  did  not  transgress  too  far. 

"  You  see,"  " '  iss  Lorimer  exi)lained  to  Miss 
Dui)ree,  the  principal,  "  things  always  look  so 
dilFerent  on  paper — so  uncompromising  and 
downright.  Mrs.  Day  might  imagine  the  child 
was  doing  some  real  evil,  whereas  she  is  only 
mischievous  and  full  of  animal  spirits.  If  she 
had  a  father  perhaps  he  could  govern  her;  but 
the  little  torn-boy  is  too  much  for  her  mother,  I 
fancy." 

Miss  Lorimer  sliook  her  head  regretfully  as  she 
turned  into  the  corridor  leading  to  lur  own  room 
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toreud.  undiHtuibecl,  6„ine  letters  tlifit  Iia.l  just 

.She  hiul  acarcely  fiuishea  the  first  hrief  note 
when  sl.e  hvard  a  knock  ui..,n  Wv  cJ(,,.r,  a,,,! 
was  infornie.1  tli:.t  ^fi^s  Dupn'e  would  beohli-rd 
if  Miss  LorimtT  could  spare  her  u  few  iiiuinents, 
as  she  had  just  receive^!  a  j.iece  of  newa  wiiich 
she  wished  to  coiuiuunicate  to  her. 

Miss  Lorinicr  hastened  to  the  j)rincipara 
room  and  was  greeted  by  an  amused  laugh  and 
a  gesture  of  welcome. 

"  Do  sit  down  and  listen  to  this,"  said  Miss 
I)ui)ree.  "A  few  moments  ago  you  were  lament- 
ing Dorothy  Day's  fatherless  condition.  I  have 
just  received  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Day  announcing 
lier  marriage  and  begging  me  to  break  the  news 
to  Dorothy,  after  which  I  may  give  her  this  little 
note  that  was  enclosed  in  mine." 

Miss  Lorimer  knit  ]ier  brows.  "What  will 
the  child  do?"  she  murmured. 
^^  "  What  shall  I  do  ?"  interposed  Miss  Dupree. 
"I  can't  talk  to  her;  I  see  so  little  of  ber  that 
I  should  not  know  how  to  handle  her  in  this 
aifair.  You  would  be  much  better  able  to  jud^re 
how  she  will  accept  it.  Suppose  you  explainit 
to  her.     How  do  you  tliink  she  will  take  it  ?" 
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"T  think  hIio  will  rosont  it  )»itt('rl3'.  T  iim 
sorry.  I  wish  it  lu'c^l  not  have  Ixcn,  and  csjto- 
cially  that  I  were  not  to  ho  the  one  to  tell  her. 
{She  adores  her  mother,  and.  I  thinlc,  i.s  very 
jealons  of  lier  love.  Does  Mis.  Day  give  any 
partienlars,  or  tell  you  what  lier  plans  are?" 

"No;  nothinj;  further  than  ihat  she  intends 
to  return  to  America  in  June — ^^just  ahout  eoin- 
meneenient  time — and  I  suppose  Dorothy  will 
then  he  taken  home  and  permitted  to  see  how 
she  likes  her  new  father." 

"She  is  hi,c;li-spirited,"  said  Miss  Lorimer. 
"  It  is  an  unj)leasant  task." 

With  the  two  letters  from  al)rond  in  her  liand 
slie  passed  out  of  the  door.  As  she  neared  her 
own  recitation-room  she  lieard  from  within  tlie 
sounds  of  lif^ht  lau<,diter  and  gay  voices. 

"  Do  it  again,  Dorothy,  it's  perfectly  lovely!" 

"  Go  on,  hurry  ;  if  you  don't  the  bell  will 
ring !" 

"Once  more,  Dorothy,  just  once!" 
Through  the  lialf-oj)eu  door  Miss  Lorimer 
witnessed  a  strange  siglit.  Dorothy  Day  danc- 
ing a  spirited  "clog,"  while  the  girls  stood 
about  her  in  an  admiring  circle,  patting  their 
hands  to  keep  time  with  the  tap  of  her  daintily- 
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shod  feet  and  p:io;gling  ecstatically  as  she  wound 
up  with  the  dilHcult  rhythm  of  the  plantation 
"  ra(i;-chorns." 

Miss  Lorimer  waited  a  moment,  hut  only  a 
moment,  and  then  ])u.shed  02)en  the  door  and 
stood  upon  the  threshold. 

"Dorothy!" 

The  girls  all  turned  away  and  Dorothy  stood 
alone,  the  color  su(l<lenly  fading  out  of  her 
cheeks  and  the  flashing  light  from  her  eyes. 
She  was  ahashed  '^nd  silent. 

"Dorothy,"  said  the  teacher,  quietly,  "will 
you  1)6  good  enough  to  come  to  my  room  at 
once?" 

She  turned  her  hack  and  was  gone. 

"  Phew  !"  said  one.     "  Now  you're  in  for  it !" 

Another  approached  her  and  took  her  hand. 
■'  If  you  like,  I'll  go  up  with  you,"  she  said, 
staunchly. 

But  Dorothy,  thanking  her  with  a  look,  shook 
herself  together,  smoothed  back  her  ruffled  hair, 
and  followed  Miss  Lorimer.  In  a  moment  she 
was  standing  before  her,  awaiting  her  doom. 

But  all  Miss  Lorimer  said  was  :  "  Will  you 
please  close  the  door,  Dorothy  ?  I  have  some- 
thing to  tell  you." 
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Then  she  made  known  to  her  as  gently  as 
she  couki  the  contents  of  her  mother's  letter. 

Dorothy  grew  very  white,  even  to  the  lips, 
and  her  chin  trembled.  Miss  Lorimer  made  L 
pretense  of  seeing  nothing  but  the  letter  she 
held  in  her  hand,  at  which  she  looked  with 
downcast  eyes. 

For  a  moment  there  was  no  sound  in  the  lit- 
tle room  but  the  ticking  of  the  clock  upon  the 
mantel-shelf.  Tlien  Dorothy  sprang  suddenly 
to  her  feet,  and  in  a  choked  voice,  husky  and 
trembling  with  indignation,  cried: 

"  And  she  did  it  without  telling  me !  I  never 
knew-all  this— time  I  Oh,  it  \vas-mean,  it 
was — " 

She  gave  a  pitiful  little  gasp,  and  then  beo-an 
to  cry.  ° 

"Please  let  me  go  to  mv  room,  Miss  Lori- 
mer," she  begged.  -I  can't  go  to  recitation 
again— to-day.  I  don't  care,  I— want  to— be 
alone." 

Miss  Lorimer  rose  and  put  both  arms  about 
the  girl's  swaying  figure. 

"  You  shall  be  alone,  dear,"  she  said.  "  But 
before  you  go  I  want  to  give  you  a  letter  your 
mother  enclosed  in  this  to  Miss  Duprce.     It  may 
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contain  some  comforting  words.  And  believe 
me,  my  dear,  tlifre  is  nothing  to  grieve  about. 
Your  motlier's  love  for  her  husband  does  not 
deprive  you  of  one  jot  of  her  affection  for  you  ; 
and  if  she  is  hai)])y — " 

Hhe  i)[msed  and  stroked  the  bent  head  tenderly 
with  her  hand. 

Tlie  clang  of  a  pong  sounded  through  the 
building.  Miss  L  inicr  thrust  the  envelo])e 
into  Dorothy's  hand,  and,  pressing  her  lips  to 
her  forehead,  whispered  : 

"  Here  is  your  letter,  dear.  Read  it,  and  try 
to  be  happy.  Don't  judge  your  mother— that 
is,  don't  misjudge  her.  Stay  here  if  you  like, 
and  as  soon  as  I  can  I  will  come  to  you.  It 
will  not  be  Ions:." 

AVhen  she  was  gone  Dorothy  dried  her  eyes 
with  little  savage  thrusts  of  her  handkerchief, 
and  tore  open  her  letter  and  read. 

There  were  some  kind  and  tender  passages  in 
which  her  mother  announced  her  marriage  to 
Colonel  Everest,  and  then  this,  which  caused 
Dorothy's  eyes  to  snap,  and  at  last  her  hand  to 
fling  the  letter  across  the  room  : 

"  He  is  so  good,  and  more  than  kind,  and  we 
are  a   very  fo.-tuuate   mamma   and   daughter. 
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Dorotliy,  to  have  sucli  a  fuitliful   friend  to  care 
for  us  always. 

"And  now  for  a  piece  of  news  tliat  I  did  not 
write  to  Miss  Diipree :  Colonel  Everest  has  a 
little  daughter  just  about  your  age — a  year 
older,  perhaps— and  just  fancy  !  this  poor  child 
has  never  known  a  mother,  for  hers  died  when 
Helen  was  born,  and  ever  since  her  babyhood 
she  has  been  separated  from  her  father. 

"  So  now  she  is  so  happy  that  she  clings  about 
my  neck,  kissing  my  cheek  and  calling  me 
'mamma,' and  now  and  then  really  crvin^-  at 
tlie  tliought  of  never  being  lonely  any  more. 

"  She  follows  her  fither  and  me  about  with  her 
great  wistful  eyes  that  look  as  if  they  had 
grown  big  through  longing  for  something  to 
love,  until  I  feel  the  tears  come  gushing  up  into 
my  own  at  the  remembrance  of  my  Dorothy's 
*  bonny  blue  een  '  and  the  thought  of  how  dif- 
ferent her  life  has  been. 

Helen  has  looked  at  your  picture  until  she 
knows  your  face  by  heart,  and  is  so  anxious  to 
see  you  that  every  day  she  says :  '  Now  it  is 
nearer  the  time  when  we  shall  go  to  Dororhy.* 
What  good  mates  you  two  little  sisters  will  be! 
"  Be  good  and  true    and    faithful  and  just 
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always,  and  rcrnein1)er   that  notLing  can  alter 
the  devoted  love  of  your  alFectionate  mamma!" 
So  It  was  even  worse  than  she  had  expected  I 
JNot  alone  had  t!iis  stran-e  man  come  and  stolen 
her  mother  from   Jier,   ],iit  he  had   tlirust  his 
daugliter    hetw.vn    t]i<.m,  too.       It   was   cruel  » 
cruel!     Another  ,^irl   clino-in- ,o   her  mother's 
neck,  and  calhn-  ]icr  mother,  and   takin--  her 
place  in  her  mother's  heart,  while  she,  Doi^othy, 
was  alone  among  strangers  ! 

Wil^  ■  hor  mother  say  she  love.l  her  when 
she  wa^  ,nlLiig  to  bring  strange  people  Ix'twocii 
them— strange  people  whom  Dorothy  h-iJ  ncv.r 
seen  nor  heanl  of  )).^fore,  and  who  Jvere  now  at 
this  moment  taking  the  place  that  by  right  be- 
longed to  her  ? 

She  put  her  heel  on  the  letter  that  ha.l  made 
her  heart  ache,  and  ground  it  down  upon  the 
floor.  She  felt  a  fierce  hatred  toward  these  peo- 
ple, and  a  feeling  of  bitter  resentment  ao-ainst 
the  mother  who,  as  she  thought  of  it,  coufd  let 
herself  be  cajoled  into  deserting  her  own  child 
in  order  to  take  into  her  heart  a  strange  man 
and  his  strange  daughter. 

What  could  she  do?     If  she  were  growi;   up 
she  would  go  away  and  earn  her  own  living, 
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somewhere  iu  Turkey,  perhaps,  as  a  missionary, 
and  then  her  mother  could  have  tliis  Helen  ail 
to  lierself,  and  she  would  he  out  of  the  way. 
Xo  douht  it  would  please  these  strange  people 
immensely. 

.  '^^'^  V""^  child  lashed  lierself  with  her  own 
iniaginin-s  until  she  was  choked  and  blinded 
with  grief.  Somewhere  in  her  side  she  felt  a 
<lull  ache.  That  was  her  iieart.  Well,  per- 
haps she  would  get  heart-disease  !  She  fancied 
herself  dead  of  a  broken  lieart,  and  her  mother 
Imrrying  across  the  ocean  to  look  upon  lier  for 
the  hist  time.  Then  she  would  bo  sorrv  she  had 
ever  married  a  strange  man  and  his  miserable 
girl,  and  wish  she  had  never  made  her  own 
child  so  unhappy  ! 

She  was  so  thoroughly  wretched  that  she  did 
not  notice  how  the  hours  sped,  and  was  sur- 
prised, in  a  dull,  listless  fashion,  when  Miss 
Lorimer  returned  and  found  her  still  cryincr. 
She  was  proud  enough  to  wish  to  hide  her  grief 
ti-om  an  outsider,  and  loyal  enough  to  desire 
to  shield  her  mother  from  the  censure  of 
others. 

So  she  made  a  gr.'at  effort  to  control   herself 
ana  appear  composed,  while  her  swollen  eyes 
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and  the  grievous  Jroo,,  of  licr  mouth  maje  her 

eiuleavor  quite  ■ouchiuL', 

Miss  Loriuier  weut  to  the  chilj,  and  gently 

■ft.i.g  her  trom  the  chair  iu  which  she  sattdrew 

her  upon  her  lu,,,  waiting  patiently  for  her  to 
check  the  heavy  sobs  that  would  eome  in  sni  e 
of  herseit.  At  last  when  Dorothys  breathing 
had  become  more  regular,  Miss  Lorin.er  began 
to  talk  to  her  „,  tones  which  sootlied  her  into  a 
eon(htioii  of  comparative  quiet. 

It  d;<l  not  surprise  her-the  child  was  too  much 
worn  out  t.-  feel  „>uch  emotion  of  any  sort    ,' 
now-to  And  Miss  Loriner  took  quite'    I  l 
v.ew  of  the  case  from  that  which  she  herself  hd 

that  ,f  Colonel  L^  .rest  were  a  goo,;  man,  and  she 
^as  sure  he  was,  it  would  prove  a  great'bless  ^t 

dluSer!  "  ""''"'"""'  ">  ''^  >-"S  «'^1'- 
She  said  many  things  that  Dorothy  seemed 
to  hear  and  still  not  ai,preciate  at  all,  they  w"!e 
60  different  from  her  own  way  of  thinking;  but 
^^he  said   nothing   in   contradiction,  and   Miss 

Lonmeret  she  had  won  her  over  and  tha 
there  would  be  no  further  trouble. 


CHAPTER  II 


BEARIXO  IT 

Dorothy  slept  heavily  that  night.     She  waa 
worn  out  with  crying,  and  when  she  woke  the 
next  morning  her  eyes  were  swollen  and  smart- 
ing.    She  flung  on  her  garments  hastily,  for  she 
had  chosen  to  lie  still  for  some  minutes  after 
the  rising-bell  had  rung,  and  that  considerably 
curtailed  her  dressing-time.    She  dreaded  going 
down-stairg  and  meeting  all  the  girls,  for  she  felt 
sure  they  would  cross-question  her,  and  as  she 
gave  her  hair  a  few  hasty  dabs  with  the  brush, 
she  prepared  in  her  own  mind  the  retort  she 
would  make  if  any  one  ventured  to  address  her 
on  the  subject  of  her  news  of   the  day  before. 
She  did  not  feel  in  the  least  like  crying  now. 
She  was  perfectly  self-possessed,  but  moody  and 
inwardly  wretched. 

Miss  Lorimer  smothered  a  pitying  smile  in 
her  napkin  as  the  girl  marched  into  the  dining- 
room  and  took  her  place  sullenly  at  the  long, 
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cheery  hroak fast-fable;  Iht  face  was  dark  as  a 
tluin(l(«r-c](.u,l  and  she  was  in  every  way  so 
dilfcnMit  from  licr  usual  sunny  self. 

"  Vm  nfniid  she's  a  little  fair-W(;;ilher  bodv," 
thoii,<,'h{  tlH>  teacher  conipassiouiitely.  "  Pnor 
child!  if  she  n.ly  ni;itelie.s  her  temper  to  the 
happy  days  I  fear  she'll  have  some  bitter  hours 
before  she  is  done." 

lint  to  the  girl  herself  she  said  nothing,  and 
the  breakfast  went  on  as  usu;il,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  D,)rothy's  laugh,  which  was  generally  to 
bo  heard  bubbling  up  irrepressiblv  on  the 
slightest  provocation,  and  to-day  was"  conspicu- 
ous by  its  absence. 

"Oh,  Dorothy!"  whispered    her    next-door 
neighbor,  under  cover  of  the  general  uprising, 
"is  It  true  that  your  mother   has  goi;e  and  got 
married  ?  Fanny  Bergen  says  that  she  was  ])ass- 
ing  Miss  Dupree's  door  and  she  heard  lier  say 
so  to  Miss  Jenkins.     I^  it  true"/" 
^^   Dorothy   shot    ..    withering    glance   at    her. 
"  None  of  your  business,"  she  retorted  savagely, 
and  stalked  off  scowling  to  her  desk. 

"Well,  I  like  that!"  exclaimed  tier  crest- 
fallen companion,  indignantly.  **  I  guess  she'll 
wait  one  while  before  I  speak  to  her'agaiu." 
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Tliere  was  no  gay  nodding  across  tlie  aisles  on 
Dorotliy's  side  this  niurnlng;  no  miscliicvous, 
forbidden  "  coinimmicating."  She  siit  at  her 
dv<k,  both  elbows  phinted  s(iiiarely  upon  the 
toj),  her  pahiis  j)roi)j)ing  her  forehead,  her 
thumbs  stopping  her  ears,  and  "  studied  like  a 
house  on  lire." 

She  was  letter-perfect  in  all  her  recitations, 
but  Miss  Lorimer  thought  she  almost  would 
have  preferred  a  little  less  taultlessness  if  it 
could  have  been  accom])auied  by  a  more  cheer- 
ful expression. 

She  spent  the  noon  intermission  in  her  room, 
and  after  school  hours  paraded  about  the 
grounds  in  stately  silence  until  the  period  for 
out-door  exercise  was  over.  The  girls  watched 
her  for  a  while  with  inquisitive  interest  and 
then  went  their  own  ways,  and,  if  they  did  not 
forget  her,  at  least  did  not  intrude  upon  her,  so 
that  by  evening  Dorothy  had  had  about  aa 
much  of  solitude  and  moping  as  she  desired,  and 
was  quite  ready  to  join  in  the  old  recreations 
again  and  get  as  much  fun  as  she  could  out  of 
what  seemed  to  her  this  very  cruel  world. 
After  all,  the  girls  weren't  to  blame  because  her 
mother  had  deserted  her.     No,  the  giils  were 
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!:j.';;tf'''V''?-'''-^"'''>- '--Hand  .she 

f '    ''■'"™-«'len   away    ,o    U,.    l,,.t  .•r„,„b 
when    .he    ,,„   ,„„,,.  ,^,    ^^,^,    _^^^^_^._^^.__   ^J 

"  ^!-}""^  >■""  "''«'"  at  least  liave  offerej  me 

ome    .he  s,.u,„h,ed  e..„...„  to  Marie  F„u' e" 

who  had  come  to  her  roo„,  just  at  twilight  and 

was  now  »u,in,  percljed  on  the  hed  berb..e'her. 

.  **''').  Dorotliy,  don't  you  remen.her?"  cx- 

clanned  Mane,  gently.     "  I  did  come  to  your 

1? ,    ■"■  \  '""•••  '"'J  ym  did.i't  answer  a  word 
1  d  saved  the  best  for  you,  too." 

Dorothy,  hnnely.      ..  ^Vell,  di.l  you   eat  'em' 
Were  they  good  ?"  i    em  . 

b  tte._.     And  once  we  thought  wo  heard  Misf 
1>.  ,ree,  but  ,t  was  only  a  rat  or son.ething,  and 

K  te  r„'v    r'-"'  ""  '"'^<"  ""^-  "''  bed. 


bi;aui\(}  it 
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"Sho's  an  awful  j,'ooso!"  (ledarod  Dorotliy, 
ntprnly.  "  \  wouldn't  niiud  it  sho  j;ii;gk'd  wIjJu 
thiiii^s  woro  funny,  but  she  keeps  it  u|>  no  mat- 
ter what  lia].[)ens,  and  soin(>  time  she'll  1,'et  lis 
into  a  fscra|»e — now  you  see  if  slie  doesn't." 

"Dear  me,  I  hope  not!"  cried  Mario. 
"  We've  got  through  the  year  so  smoothly,  and 
now  if  she  upsets  our  kettle  of  fish  just  at  the 
last  minute  it  will  be  dreadful.  Can  you  realize 
we've  only  one  month  more?  Commencement 
is  four  weeks  from  Wednesday  I  AVhat  are  you 
going  to  wear?" 

Dorothy's  face  clouded.  "I  don't  know,'* 
she  responded  slowly.  "I  have  my  white 
organdie  from  last  summer.  I  s'])ose  I  might 
wear  that.  But  I  don't  want  to  a  bit.  You've 
all  seen  it,  and  the  skirt  was  only  just  below 
my  knees  last  August.  I  wish  I  had  some- 
thing else,  spick  and  span  new." 

"  Why  don't  you  write  to  your  mother  and 
ask?"  suggested  Marie.  "She  could  have 
one  made  for  you  just  as  mamma  is  for  me.  I 
got  Miss  Loriraer  to  take  my  measure  the 
other  day,  and  the  dress  is  being  made  from 
that.     It's  quite  easy." 

Dorothy  gazed  out  of  the  window  in  silence. 
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JlionsI.o.lnnnrar.luhiMoon  the  sill  will,  l.or 
^">^'<'r-n;,il.  Tlu.  truth  w.-,stl.:.t  she  ha<lalr(..-i,ly 
^^•ntt.M  to  hrr  in.ther  on  th.  snl.^,  a.nl  the 
^^•"nl  that  had  conic  hacl<  uas  sinij.ly  : 

"'■'"  •''■••['ly  •■^orry,  my  liiUc  (htnihtcr,  hut   I 
c.-.nno,  ali;,nl  it.     You  mn>t    make  the  or^.uulie 
<lo.      It  IS  fresh  an.l  pretty,  and  c.uhl  he  K'n-^h- 
ened  m  tl,e  skirt  by  lettin.i,  out  the  (uek  behind 
the  hem.     Vou  know  we  nia.le  it  that  way  i.ur- 
J'osely,   uliowin-   for   your  ;;rowth.     I    Cvish  I 
ini-ht  send  you  a  pretty  new  froek  ;  but  wlien 
you  beu-ed  so  hard  last  summer  for  the  or-an- 
tlie   I  toi,l   you    it  would  have  to  servo  for"two 
seasons.     A\'e  cannot  ailurd  to  be  extrava-ant 
dear  child."  ^       ' 

Borothy  knew  lier  mo.aer  weli  enoiyr},  to  be 
certain  tliat  tliat  settled  the  question. 

"If  your  mother  was  willi,,<r,"  continued 
iMune,  kindly,  "  I'm  sure  mamma  would  see  to 
It  for  you,  and  Miss  Lorimer  would  be  only  too 
K  ad  to  take  your  measure  just  as  she  did  mine. 
bhe  s  awfully  kind  and  obli.iring.  She  came  in 
Avhen  I  was  tryin-  to  show  Hannah  how  (it  was 
a  job,  I  tell  you,  considering  I  di.ln't  know  the 
way  of  It  myself),  and  she  took  the  taj.e  ri^^ht 
out  of  Hannah's  hand,  and  that  was  the  end  of 
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my   bother.      AVIiy   don't   you    write   to    your 
Jiiotlicr  iind  ;l-^k  if  she's  wilii-i"-  " 

!)->iothy  <h'ii;iime(|  on  in  .siK'nce  for  a  second. 
"  Terhaps    I    will,"  she   said,    i.nn-eoniinittally. 
Write  to  her  mother!     She  had  (|nite  nKuK;  np 
her  mind  hist  ni^^dit  that  sh<'  woidd   never  write 
to  her  mother  any  mor. .     Slie  had  tohl  herself 
that   strani;ers   had    nsurjied    her  phiee  in   lier 
mother's   heart,  and   that,  therefore,  it   did    not 
matter  what  siie  <hM  or  did  not  do  in  the  future 
— lier  mother  woidd  not  care.      Ihit   now  she 
suddenly  feltastranf!;e  longinoj  to  write  to  her  ;  to 
pour  out  her  wh(.le  heart, and  make  a  clean  oreast 
of  everything,  just  as  siie  had  heen   used  to  do 
in  the  old  days  when  her  motiier  had  taken  her 
in   her   arms,   listened    to  all  her  troubles   and 
contrition,  and  had   comforted   her  at  last  with 
"wise  -vords  of  counsel  and  a  kiss  of  forgiveness. 
As  soon  as  Mav'm  had  left  the  room  Dorothy 
ran  to  her  desk  and  beg;!n  rummaging  throu'^-h 
it  for    lier   steamer-paj)er  and   foreign   stamps. 
Hlie  had  to  search  a  long  time  i)efore  thev  came 
to  light,  and    then,  somehow,  her  mood   had 
chantred. 

"  1  can't  ever  tell  her   anything  again,"  she 
mused,  '  .:terly ;  "  for,  of  course,  the  first  thing 
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she  1  do  Will  be  to  run  and  tell  him,  and  then 
"einuu-h  and  make   fun  of  me,  or  else  he'll 
•^;>y,  '1    \vi..li,  Dorothy,  you    were   like   Helen' 
Helen  is  a  ve-ry  .su,..-rior  uiW  !     She  never  does 
Uiiythin.^  wrong!     She'd  be  ashamed  to  aet  a. 
yon  do!'     Ao,  ril  have   to  shut  my  lins  thdit 
and  never  say  a  word  ;  for  do  you  suppose  1  want 
those  peo])le  to  know  about  everything  that  goes 
oil  in  my  mind  ?     One's  mother  is  diiferent,  but 
one  doesn't  want  strange  mer.   and  girls  prying 
into  one's  thoughts  and   making  fun  of  them 
l^ut  1 1    have  to  write  to  her-oh,  yes,  of  course. 
it  would   be  very  rude   not  to,  and  he  sha'n't 
t  link  I   haven't  any  manners.     I'll  show  him 
that  1  know  what  to  do  when  people  have  wed- 
dnigs  and  things.     I'll  write: 

"  'Dear  Mamma:  Please  accept  my  congratu- 
lations on  your  getting  married  again.  I  hope 
you  will  be  happy.     Your  own  daughter, 

*  Dorothy.' 

"There  he  couldn't  find  anything  to  laugh 
at  in  that."  * 

It  was  thoroughly  proper  and  polite;  a  little 
Bhort,  perhaps,  but  invitations  and  acknowledg- 
uients  ol  them  were  always  that  way. 
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The  supper-gong  soun.lcd  and  Dorothy  folded 
her  letter  hastily,  scribbled  oft'  the  address  and 
was  just  ahout  to  seal  the  envelope  when  Marie 
a])peared  on  the  threshold. 

"  Hello,  Dorothy  !"  said  she.  "Are  you 
ready?  Let's  go  down  together.  I've  got  some- 
thing to  tell  you.  Oh.  have  you  written  to 
your  mother?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Dorothy,  briefly. 

"Did  you  put  iu  about  the  dress?" 

"No." 

"Oh,  do;  please  do.  Mamma  would  he  so 
lileased.  I'll  think  you  don't,  believe  what  1 
said  about  her  being  delighted  to  see  to  it  for 
you  if  you  don't  put  it  in." 

Dorothy  hesitated. 

"  Go  ahead,"  urged  Marie.  "  It  won't  take  a 
second." 

Dorothy  seized  her  pen  and  scratched  a  hasty 
P.  S.  to  her  formal  note  :  "My  organdie  '  n't 
fresh  a  bit.  It's  all  rumpled  up  and  the 
won't  let  do'vn  as  much  as  I've  grown.  Jilarie 
Pollock  says  if  you're  willing  her  mother  will 
have  a  dress  made  for  me  just  like  her's.  Miss 
Lorimer  will  measure  me.     Your  affectionate 
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sealed  tlie  envelope  hurriedly  with 


sort   of  sinking  at   her   1 
Heampered  down-stairs  with  .M, 


an 

leart,    and    then 

nie,justin  time  to 


grace 


B 


V  into  Jier  place    before    Miss "  Dupree  said 
Dorothy's  got  over  her  dumps,"  said  F 


ergen  to  her  nei.dib 


ann' 


\ooliries,  betw 
Dorothv. 


fe'iibor  on  the  right,  Kate  V 


an 


een  sips  of  soup  and  glances  at 


Kat 


e  gi.2:<rled. 


a 


Wonder  whether  her  stud 


pear  along  with  'em.     Hope  to  <rood 


ious  fit'Il  disap. 


SI 


isn't    fiir,   for   si 


bet 
tim( 


le  got  ahead  of  me  in  algebra  to-d 
le    only   gets    her    1 


ween-times,    and    I    hav 


goodness  it  will. 

iij,  and  it 

cssons   in- 


e    to    dig    all    the 


Kate  lauirhed 


a  era 


the  notion   sli 


in.     "  When  Dorothy  takes 

ns  all,"  she 

'sn't  often 


0  can   get  ahead  of 


said,  smiling  broadly,  "  but  she  doe 
take  the  notion." 

ime  Fanny  laughed,  and  Dorotl 


This  t 


ly,  across 


,  ^         o — )  ■•■'^' --^"njLii  V,  acros 

tl.e  table,  re.lcenc.l.  .Sl,„  k„e„  ,l,ey  „e,-e  talk 
J"S  about  her.  To  l.i.le  her  embarrassment  sl,e 
leaned  towar.l  ^ra,■ie  and  whispered  :  "  You  said 
you  had  . something  to  tell  me.  Is  it  anything 
Si)ecjal  ?  '  "^  ''"^t. 


-Ji 
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Marie's  eyes  brightened.  "Well,  perhaps 
you  won't  tliink  so,  but  I  do.  I've  just  had  a 
letter  from  niauima,  and  she  says  she  wants  you 
to  come  and  stay  with  us  tor  a  whole  month  this 
summer.  She  says  she'll  write  to  your  mother 
about  it  as  sooa  as  she  gets  back.  Think  what 
gay  times  we  cau  have.  Oh,  Dorothy,  I  hope 
you'll  come." 

"Come?"  echoed  Dorothy,  flushing  with  pleas- 
ure. "  AV\'1I,  I  just  guess  1  will  come.  It  will  be 
perfectly  line." 

The  two  talked  happily  throughout  the  meal 
of  tiioir    plans  and    prospects    for    the  joyous 
month.     Dorothy   was    to   ride    Marie's   horse, 
play  on  the  golf-lini    ,  and    do   all    manner  of 
novel  and   beautiful  things.     She  was  passion- 
ately fond  of  all  out-door  sports,  and  the  pro- 
gramme Marie  sketched  out  for  them  delighted 
her  soul.     Here,  at  school,  she  was  captain   of 
the  basket-ball  team,  and   one  of  the   fleetest- 
footed    of    the    runners    in    harc-and-hounds, 
and  she  felt  an  eager  anxiety  to  distinguish  her- 
self in  whatever  game  she  undertook  to  play. 
T>ut^  to  ride  horse-back !     That  was  the   most 
fascinating  vision  of  all.    She  had  always  longed 
for  a  chance  to  try,  and  here  it  was  ready  to  her 
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hand.  She  felt  no  doubt  about  obtaining  her 
njother's  ].ennission  to  go.  tihe  took  i't  for 
granted  and  began  making  her  own  i)lans  at 
once. 

"  I  think  you  and  Marie  are  real  mean,"  com- 
plained Delia  Carpenter  in  Dorothy's  ear.  "  You 
do  nothing  but  whisper  and  talk  together  iill  the 
tune,  and  I  have  no  one  at  all  to  say  a  word  to. 
It  isn't  very  entertaininir." 

"  AVhy  don't  you  turn  the  ether  way  and  talk 
to  Sissy  Faulkner,"  suggested  Dorothy. 
Delia  gave  hor  a  look  of  silent  re])roaeh. 
"That  was  sort  of  cruel  of  me,"  admitted 
Dorothy  honestly,  "considering  everything. 
Poor  Sissy  means  well,  I  s'po':  j,  but  she  is  a  little 
wandering  in  her  mind." 

Delia  laughed  outright.  "A  litMe  wanderinn- 
m  her  mind— well,  I  should  say  so.  She  can'^t 
remember  a  thing  two  seconds.  I  asked  her  to 
hand  me  the  bread  a  minute  ago  and  she  reached 
for  the  plate  all  right  enough,  but  before  she  got 
hold  of  it  she'd  forgotten  what  she  started  out 
to  do,  and  Hannah  came  and  removed  it,  and  I'm 
starving  for  a  crust.  Wandering!  Well,  I 
should  think  so." 

"Do   you    remember   the   time,"    whispered 
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I" 
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Dorothy,  "she  got  up  on  elocution  day  to  recite 
— oh,  it  was  ages  ago— and  she  couldn't  get  any 
farther  than  the  first  line,  '  I  am  the  family 
cat'?  She  repeated  it  three  times, and  then  Miss 
Lorimer  said  she  could  resume  her  seat.  Poor 
Si.s^y !" 

Miss  Dupree  gave  the  sign  to  rise,  and  there 
was  a  general  sound  of  shullling  feet,  a  pushing 
back  of  chairs,  and  then  a  movement  of  one  and 
all  toward  the  big  doors  that  led  from  the  dininr^- 
roora  into  the  hall.  '^ 

"After  supper  "  was  always  a  jolly  time  at  the 
Seminary,  for  then  the  day's  work  was  over  and 
the  girls  were  free  to  amuse  themselves  in  their 
own  way  until  bed-time.     The  teachers  retired 
to  their  own  rooms  or  to  the  principal's  parlor 
and  left  the  students  pretty  much  to  themselves, 
for  Miss  Dupree  believed  that  it  did  the  girls 
good  to  be  alone  occasionally  and  to  feel  f  hat%he 
depended  on  their  honor.     And  for  the  n'ost 
part  they  respected  their  liberty  and  did  not 
impose  upon   the   teacher's  trust.     It  was  only 
once  in  a  while  that  anitnal  spirits  got  the  better 
of  discretion  and  they  really  did  something  that 
deserved  rebuke. 

The  main  haii  was  the  general  rendezvous^ 
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a.  liere,  after  tea,  assembled  big  girls  and 
iUtle  gir  s,  vivacious  girls  and  serious  girls,  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  girls  in  faet,  mingling 

ogether  m  easy  good-fbllowship,  and  enjc^-in!; 

heir  freedom  and  leisure  to  their  Learts'  eon^ 
tent. 

It  was  so  warm  this  evening  that  the  win- 
dows  at  the  stairway  landing  were  ilung  wide 
open,  and  through  them  eame  short  Zvs  of 
nnld  May  air  and  the  thousand  little  sounds 
trom  grass  and  tree  that  make  the  night  seen, 
sociable,  ° 

Dorothy,   overheated    from    playing   piUow- 

Jex,  in  her  usual  rash  way  ran  to  the  window, 
Sipped  behind  the  curtain  and  let  the  cool  ai; 
^  '^  refreshingly  upon  her  flushed  cheeks. 
No  one  had  noticed  where  she  went,  and  for  the 
time  she  was  as  much  alone  as  if  doors  had  been 
closed  between  herself  and  the  crowd  of  chatter- 
ing, laughing  mates  a  i'.w  feet  beyond.  In  a 
twink  ing  her  thoughts  were  far  away.  8he 
ooKcd  up  into  the  dim.  starlit  blackness  above 

lier,  and  as  she  looked  a  lump  seemed  to  rise 

in  her  throat  and  a  mist  in  her  eyes 

"That    big  star   there,"  she    mused,    "'way 

down  near  the  wall,  I  guess  thai  must  be  right 
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over  my  niotlier's  liead  now.  It's  later  in 
France  than  it  is  here  and  slie  may  l)e  asieep. 
I  wonder  if  she  is.  How  I  wish  I  couKl  fly 
clear  across  the  ocean  and  get  to  her  this  min- 
ute. I'd  tell  her— oh,  I'd  tell  her  everything, 
and  she'd  put  her  arms  round  me  and  I'd  just 
snuggle  up  close  as  I  used  to  do  before  she  went 
away,  and  before— before— .  Oh,  me  !  I  wish  I 
were  with  her  this  minute— my  own  little  mam- 
madv  I" 

She  brushed  her  palm  hastily  across  her  eyes 
then  leaned  against  the  window-frame  and  let 
her  hot  forehead  rest  against  the  cool  pane.     It 
would  have  shocked  her  sadly  if  any  one  had 
told  her  at  that  moment  that  she  was  homesick 
for    Dorothy    despised     such    "  mawkishness/' 
but  homesick  she  was,  for  the  first  time  in  all 
the  years  she  had  been  at  school.     Somehow, 
before,  her  mother  had  always  seemed  "get-at- 
able"  and  near,  even  though  she  were  many 
miles  away,  but  now  it  was  as  if  they  were  sepa- 
rated by  something  wider  than  half  the  world- 
deeper   than    the   ocean.     Yesterday   she   had 
cried  with   anger   and    resentment;  now,  con- 
fronted by  this  sudden  new  view  of  her  posi- 
tion, she  was  too  wretched  to  cry. 
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Somebody  brushed  past  her  going  up-staira 
an.  paused  suddenly  on  coming  in  contact 
with  her  elbow.  The  curt.in  was  drawn  aside 
and  Marie  said,  "Oh!  hello,  Dorothy  !  I  didn't 
know  you  were  here." 

Dorothy  gave  a  sharp  little  laugh.  "  Neither 
did  I,  she  returned.  -  That  is,  I'd  forgotten 
where  I  was— I  was  thinking." 
^  Marie  slipped  through  the  curtains  to  her 
side.  «  How  nice  it  is  out-doors  at  night,"  she 
said;  "so  kind  of  still  and  calm." 

"Yes,   it    starts     one    thinking"   answered 
Dorothy. 

"  What  were  you  thinking  about?" 

''Oh,  nothing  much.     Did  you  ever  notice 

the  crickets,  what  a  funny  sound  they  make^ 

bometimes  it  seems  to  me  thev're  like  sleigh- 

be  s-far-off  ones,  you  know.   Su     ner's  sleigh- 
bells."  ^ 

"Why,  Dorothy,"  cried  Marie,  "that's  real 
pretty  I  I  never  thought  of  it  before,  but  they 
do  sound  so.  I  always  thought  they  were  like 
a  faucet  that  wasn't  turned  hard  off.  Haven't 
yon  noticed  how,  sometimes,  the  air  in  the  pi,)e 
■will  chirp?"  ^  ^ 

So  fanciful  Dorothy  and  practical  Marie  stood 
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nnd  watched  tlie  star?  together  for  a  moment, 
and  then,  the  retiring  gong  sonnding  loudly 
through  the  place,  they  both  turned  and"la.s' 
tagged  "  each  other  to  their  rooms  to  escape  the 
crowd  of  girls  who  canio  pressing  up  the  stair- 
case  ou  their  way  to  bed. 


CHAPTER  rri 

IIKADY    FOR    hUN 

The  "stiuliou    'It"  !il)()iit  whidi  Fanny  Bor- 
gen  had  sarcastically  vvondenHl  did  not  last,  and 
neither  did  anything  more   than  a  shadow  of 
the  painful  impression  that  had  startled  Dorothy 
so  sharply  the  niglit  before.     The  sunlight  of 
the   following  day  banisjied  both   and  she  was 
her  old  self  again — stumbling  merrily  over  her 
recitations  and    possessed,  all    through    studv- 
hours,  with  a  wild  desire  to  get  out-doors.     Miss 
Lorimer,  seeing  her  eager  eyes  turn   irvolun- 
tarily  t.jward  the  window  every  now  and  a'-'ain, 
said  to  herself,  "Shoe  the  ohf  horse,  and  "shoe 
the  old  mare— but  let  the  little  colt  go  bare." 
Siie  would  have  liked  nothing  better  than  to  let 
the   little  colt    run   unshod,  without   halter  or 
curb,  but  if  she  had  been  able  to  yield   to  her 
impulse  she  knew  very  well  that  sooner  or  later 
there  would  be  a  disastrous  runaway.     As  it 
was,  she  often  found   it  difficult  to  make  her 
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answer  to  the  rein,  and  Mis.s  Jenkins,  tlic  Latia 
tfucher,  found  it  (jnite  inipus.silde.     Miaa  Jen- 
kins,   a    liiglily    cuhuml,    tlion>nghly    caj.uldo 
in.structres.s,  was  invaluable  to  Mis.s  J>iipreo,  but 
the  girls  thou-liL   her  jnsL  "a  strict,  iussy  old 
maid,"  and   never  dreamed  «»r  going   to  Jier  as 
tliey   did    to   Miss    Lorinier,  on    little   visits   of 
friendship  and  conlidenee.     She  did   not  invito 
their  closer   inliniaey,  and   they  withheld   it  in 
just  the   proud,  shy    way  girls    have  at  times 
which  takes   so   much    tact  and  sympathy    to 
overcome. 

Miss  Jenkins  never  dropped  her  official 
manner,  and  when  she  asked  them  at  tea  if 
tliey  would  have  muffins,  she  asked  them  the 
question  in  precisely  the  same  tone  as  the  one 
she  used  in  incpiiring  whether  tliey  Iiad  pre- 
pared their  Latin  conjugations. 

"The  siglit  of  her  givec  me  the  fidgets," 
Dorothy  deehired,  stirring  a  panful  of  "fudge" 
that  was  bubbling  merrily  over  her  little  spirit- 
lamp  in  her  room,  holding  the  spoon  up  to  let 
the  delicious  stuff  drip  back  into  the  rich,  boil- 
ing mass  below  and  watching  the  drops  as  they 
flossed  off  into  bright  threads  from  the  tip  of 
the  bowl.     ♦'  She  gives  me  the  fidgets." 
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^Sho 


I^inny   Her^eu   inuu    ].,.,•,...,•.•).    ..a    Dorothy's 

';;'•         ^V'  r'",  '"''  ^'"  ''•'*  ^"  ^'"'   >•<"'    'I'iH 
';"7-"-""-'      r.houM   luv.  ;u,sw.n.,|  |,„..k  if  I 
'-i'-TiMyo.H-plan..    I  rouMu'L  J.ave  helped 
•t.     Mu'  was  |. erect ly  uiilhjr." 

'|OI>.  f  .lou-L  n.in.l   lHT.h:.tuay."r(.f,nH.a 
JJoiot hy,  goo,l-]unuor..,!ly.     "She  can    talk    at 
me  nil  she  wai.ts  to,  if  it  ,loos  \u  r  any  .^ood  but 
wlu-n  I  see  those  goKl-rinKae.l   ^h.s.es  lul  'that 
pug  of  luur  eo.nin.^^  alo,,,^  the  hail  it  seen.s  as  if 
I^iouldiiy     Ithit.kifsheVnakeofrherspees 
^-'mldoheri    ,rclifrereMtlyIcouhlgivehera 
respectable   recitation  ;  bnt  I  simply  can't  re- 
member a  thing  vhen  she  peers  at  me  through 
licr   magn.Hcrs  and   I  see  that  steeple  of  hdr 
jutting  up  from  the  top  of  lier  head-a  steeple 
on  top  of  a  dome  !     Architects,  please  copy  I     I 
always  think  of 'The  li<,n  and  the  unicorn  were 
fighting   for   the   crown,'   and    it   puts   me   all 
out! 

IMarie  Pollock  and  Kate  Van  Voohries 
innghed  ;  :\rarie  because  she  always  found  Dor- 
othy's explosions  funny,  and  Kate  because  she 
had  the  giggling  habit  and  couldn't  be  held 
responsible. 
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"If  Miss  Jenkins  knew  you  called  k.r  a 
unicorn  sheM  love  y(,ii  hetter  than  ever,"  ob- 
«erve(l  Fanny,  leanin-  forward  to  tie  her' b<jot- 
luce. 

"1  didn't  call  her  a  unicorn,"  corrected 
Dorothy. 

"Oh,  well,  you  said  she  reminded  you  of 
one,"  went  on  Fanny,  composed! v. 
_  Dorothy  shook  iier  liead.  "  1  didn't  suy  that, 
either;  hut  anyway  it  doesn't  matter  what  I 
Kurl.  It's  all  the  same  in  a  hundred  years. 
Hen,  girls!  This  fudge  is  done,  ma'ams  I 
Have  you  buttered  the  soapdish,  Marie?  We'll 
need  that  and  the  big  pan,  too.  I'v^e  made  good 
measure  to-day." 

"  Good  measure  !  I  shouhl  tliink  so!  I  never 
saw  such  a  lot.  Oh,  girls,  doesn't  it  smell  deli- 
cious?" broke  in  Fanny,  appreciatively 

"Iho[)eit'll  be  all  right— rich  enough  and 
crumbly,"  observed  Dorothy,  as  she  set  the  pan 
on  the  window-ledge  to  cool. 

They  sat  and  chattered  until  it  was  hard,  and 
then  they  munched  luxuriously  away,  laughing 
and  lounging  in  perfect  lazy  comfort  beUveeii 
each  toothsome  mouthful. 

"We're    making   quick    work    of    it/'   ob- 
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Berved  Marie,  bending  over  the  rapidly  van. 
isliing  supply  and  helping  herself  to  another 
cu()e. 

_  "Why  shouldn't  we?"  askc.!  Dorothy,  eve- 
ing  her  empty  lap  ruefully.  '<  What's  a  soap- 
dishhil  among  one?  An,l,  oh,  dear!  Now  I 
8  pose  I've  got  to  ask  you  ail  to  vacate  or  hold 
your  tongues,  for  I  haven't  done  my  Latin  yet, 
and  tl.e  amiable  Jenkins  will  sc^ld  if  I  don't 
bring  it  in  all  right." 

^^  ''  We'll  be  as  quiet  as  mice,"  pro msed  Fanny, 
if  you  11  let  us  stay.     Hurry  and  .-et  it  over. 
1  did  mine  ages  ago.     It's  such  a  bother  having 
It  hanging  over  your  head." 

"Oh,  sugar!  how  I  wish  there  weren't  any 
such  things  in  the  world  as  conjugations  and 
declensions  and  such  like  nuisances,"  wailed 
Dorothy.  -  What  do  you  s'i)ose  I  care  what 
the  ablative  of  the  perfect  participle  is?  But 
if  I  must,  I  s'pose  I  must,  so  here  goes— 'Mihi 
scribendum  est!'" 

For  a  second  or  two  there  was  silence  in  the 
litde  room.  The  girls  on  the  bed  nibbled  their 
candy  and  congratulated  themselves  on  having 
got  their  books  out  of  the  wav  for  .he  ^^ay  and 
Dorothy,  in  her  hard  little  rocking-chair, 'bent 
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over  her  writing-tablet  and  scratched  dutifully 
away  at  her  lesson-pad. 

Presently  there  was  a  crash. 

"What  under  the  sun!"  exclaimed  Fiuiny, 
springing  upright  with  a  startled  scream.  Kate 
giggled  convulsively. 

"  Oh,  Dorothy,"  remonstrated  Marie.  "  You 
might  have  broken  the  water-jug!  and  there's 
your  best  writing  tablet  soaking  wet  in  the 
basin !" 

Dorothy  leaned  back  disconsolately  and  ran 
her  fingers  through  her  liair.  "  Can't  help  it  if 
it  is,"  she  returned.  "I  simply  had  to  shy 
something  somewhere.  Say,  Fanny,  is  *  weep ' 
regular  or  irregular  ?— and  will  you  ]ilease  tell 
me  whether  it's  in  the  first  or  second  coniuo-a- 
tion?" 

"  As  if  you  didn't  know,"  said  Fanny,  not 
deigning  to  explain. 

"  Oh,  well,  I  s'pose  so—'  Fleo— flevi— fletura ' 
— that's  it,  isn't  it  ?     I've  sort  of  forgotten." 

"Pooh,  sort  of  forgotten !"  mocked  Fanny. 
"Dorothy  Day,  you're  a  great  big  humbug!"' 

Marie  had  promptly  fished  the  ill-used  pad 
out  of  the  basin,  and  now  she  handed  it  to  Dor- 
othy, Haying  seriously,  "  Here,  the  under  sheets 
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aren't  wet  a  bit.  Do  please  set  about  it  this 
time  ill  earnest,  Durotliy,  and  get  it  over.  We 
can't  have  a  mite  of  fun  until  y(iu  do." 

"  Fun  !"  moaned  the  victim  dolefully.  "  How 
on  earth  is  a  body  goino;  to  have  fun  with 
datives  and  infinitives  and  animals  of  that  sort 
hanging  over  her  head?  How  under  the  sun 
do  you  construe  this,  Fan— 'O  quam  facile  erat 
orbis  imperium  occupare,  aut  mihi,  Romanis 
militibus,  aut,  me  liege,  Romanis!  cried  out 
King  Pyrrus !'  " 

_  "Why  don't  you  keep  to  one  thing  at  a 
time?"  demanded  Fanny,  in  a  tone  of  superior- 
ity. A  minute  ago  you  were  writing  your  com- 
position, and  now  you've  skipped  right  over  to 
something  else.  Settle  and  stick !  ^That's  the 
way  I  do.  Then  I  get  things  done  and  out  of 
the  wav." 

Dorothy  made  a  grimace  at  the  giver  of  this 
sage  advice.  "Well,"  she  returned,  whim- 
sically and  ungrammatically,  "  Ain't  I  settled-^ 
and  stuck?  But  if  you  won't  help  me  out  I'll 
go  to  i\riss  Jenkins.  I'll  show  her  my  inten- 
tions are  good,  anyhow — and  she's  always  sav- 
ing she  wants  us  to  take  our  books  to  her  room 
if  there's  anything  we  don't  understand.     I'm 
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going  to  take  her  at  Iier  word,"  and  Dorothy 
jumped  to  her  feet  and  disappeared  through  the 
doorway. 

Marie  twisted  Iier  handkerchief  into  a  tiny, 
hard  knob,  and  for  a  moment  said  nothing. 
But  suddenly  she  threw  tlie  ball  down  on  the 
floor  and  burst  out  vehemently, '' I  do  think, 
Fan,  you  can  be  just  about  as  mean  as  any  one 
I  know  when  you  set  about  it." 

Fanny  looked  up  in  astonishment  at  this  un- 
expected outbreak.  "  Well,  I  like  that !"  she 
exclaimed,  hotly.  "I'd  just  like  to  ask  what 
you're  talking  abou\,  Marie  Pollock?" 

"  You  know  very  well.  You  needn't  pretend 
you  don't.  Dorothy  is  always  ready  to  help  you 
or  any  one  else  whenever  she  has  a  chance,  and 
you  wouldn't  even  as  much  as  give  her  a  lift 
when  she  asked  you.  I  think  it's  just  as  mean 
of  you  as  it  can  be,  so  there !" 

Fanny  tossed  her  head.  "  If  you're  so  awfully 
particular,  why  didn't  you  construe  it  for  her 
yourself?"  she  demanded,  angrily,  and  with  a 
touch  of  malice. 

A  flush  rose  on  Marie's  face.  "  You  know 
very  well  why,"  she  returned,  quickly.  "I'm 
not  smart  and  quick  like  Dorothy  and  you.    No 
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matter  how  hard  I  study,  I  can't  seem  to  get 
things  throng},  my  hf-ad.  Dorothy's  quick  as 
a  Hash,  and  could  learn  in  a  minute — and  most 
of  the  time  she  doesn't  give  herself  the  minute 
-—and  you— you're  slower,  but  you're  sure,  and 
you  dig  at  your  books  into  the  bargain.  The 
reason  I  didn't  help  her  is— I  couldn't ;  so  there, 
now  !  You  wanted  to  know,  and  I've  told  you, 
and  I  ho])e  you're  satisfieu.  ' 

Fanny  critically  selected  another  piece  of 
Dorothy's  fudge  and  bit  into  it  daintily  before 
responding. 

"  The  amount  of  it  is,"  she  exclaimed  at  last, 
"people  expect  to  dance  and  have  some  one  else 
pay  the  fiddler.  I  don't  see  why  I  should  have 
all  the  hard  work  and  let  Dorothy  Day  have  all 
the  fun.  If  she  wants  to  know  her  lesson  let 
her  learn  it  like  I  do." 

"  Lak  ah  do  !"  mocked  Marie,  hotly,  mimic- 
ing  Fanny's  Southern  pronunciation  and  idiom. 

"As  I  do,  then,  if  that  suits  you  any  better." 

The  eyes  of  both  girls  were  flashing,  and  for 
once  Kate  Van  Voohries  i\)vgot  to  giggle.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  in  another  minute  something 
dreadful  would  hapj)en,  for  the  usually  mild 
Marie  was  roused  to  anger  as  she  had  never 
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seen  her  before,  and  Fanny,  who  was  always 
ready  to  flare  up  at  the  slightest  provocation, 
was  furious  at  Marie's  taunts  and  criticism. 

But  before  they  had  time  for  another  ex- 
change of  compliments  tlie  door  waa  pushed 
hastily  open  and  Dorothy  appeared  on  the 
threshold,  chuckling  inwardly,  a  twinkle  of  fun 
in  her  eyes  and  her  face  all  aglow  with  mis- 
chief. 

"  Oh,  girls  !"  she  exclaimed,  in  a  mysterious 
undertone,  "  such  a  joke !  Do  come  and  see !" 
and  immediately  turned  and  tip-toed  back 
along  the  corridor,  Fanny,  Marie,  and  Kate 
following  behind,  full  of  curiosity  and  specu- 
lation. 

They  were  close  upon  hor  when  she  paused 
before  Miss  Jenkins's  door,  and  dumbly  pointed 
to  a  little  white  placard  hung  upon  its  panel, 
bearing  the  one  word — "  Engaged." 

They  dared  not  laugh  aloud,  but  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  restrain  the  impulse,  for  they  caught 
Dorothy's  interpretation  of  the  announcement 
at  once,  and  the  incongruity  of  it  set  their  lips 
to  twitching. 

"Oh,  girls,  isn't  it  the  funniest  you  ever  saw 
in  all  youf  life?"  breathed  she,  trying  to  control 
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her  voice,  whlcli  sliook  'with  fun.  "  Such  a  coy 
way  of  telling  us !  I  wonder  who's  the  happy 
man  ?" 

"  Why  don't  you  knock  on  the  door  and 
ask  ?"  suggested  Fanny.  "  Say  you  were  so 
excited  you  couldn't  wait.  You  don't  know, 
she  might  be  willing  to  tell  you." 

"Mercy,  no!"  prorested  M{irie,  scared  at  the 
very  suggestion.  "Come  awny,  Dorothy ;  she 
might  open  the  doo^  and  catch  us." 

"  But  I  can't  go  away  and  let  that  lovely 
chance  slip,"  insisted  Dorothy.  "  It's  too  good. 
I'm  just  crazy  to  have  some  fun,  and  this  is  the 
best  joke  in  the  world.  Just  think ! — Miss 
Jenkins  engaged  !  I  have  half  a  mind  to  send 
her  some  flowers." 

"No,  she'd  misundc. stand  and  think  she'd 
won  your  heart.  No,  that  wouldn't  be  any 
good !"  insisted  Fanny.  "Just  write  *  Congrat- 
ulations of  the  Girls '  underneath  and  then  skip. 
She'll  never  find  out  who  did  it  and  she'll  know 
what  you  mean." 

Dorothy  raised  her  hands  and  clapped  them 
together  with  a  gurgle  of  appreciation.  "Just 
the  thing,"  she  whispered. 

Mario  clutched  her  arm  in  real  terror,  but 
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Fanny  exploded  into  a  little  smothered  spasm 
of  laughter.     "  Do,  do  I"  she  implored. 

Dorothy  hesitated. 

"Do I"  repeated  Fanny,  thrusting  a  pencil 
iu  her  hand, 

"  Let  her  alone !"  exclaimed  Marie,  harslily 
turning  on  Fan  ny  a  hot,  angry  face.  "  If  you're 
BO  anxious  to  have  it  done,  do  it  yourself." 

"  Mind  your  own  business,  please,"  returned 
Fanny.  "  You're  growing  into  a  regular  Miss 
Smarty  !  But  I  advise  you  to  attend  to  your  own 
affairs,  Marie  Pollock,  and  let  Dorothy  manage 
hers.  Here,  Dorry,  quick  !  She'll  never  find 
you  out  I " 

Dorothy  grasped  the  pencil  with  her  usual 
easy  compliance,  and  scribbled  off  the  words  in 
scrawling  characters.  It  took  but  a  moment, 
and  then  the  girls  turned  and  noislessly  sped 
back  to  her  room. 

Somehow,  now  that  it  was  done,  it  did  not 
seem  half  so  funny  as  it  had  promised.  But 
Fanny  cast  herself  u;  )n  the  bed  and  buried  her 
face  in  the  pillows,  while  her  shoulders  shook 
with  laughter  and  Dorothy  laughed,  too,  but  in 
a  less  hearty  way  than  usual,  while  Kate  giggled 
hysterically,  and  Marie  was  divided  between  her 
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desire  to  joiu  them  and  Iht  dismal  ap[)rt'liensioii 
as  to  what  miglit  cume  after. 

"It's  tiie  best  thing  1  ever  heard,"  panted 
Fanny  as  suon  as  she  could  control  her  voice. 
Then  she  and  Dorothy  and  Kate  went  oiY  into 
another  spasm  and  Marie's  exclamations  of  dis- 
may were  lost  in  the  sounds  of  their  gasps  and 
shrieks. 

"  She'll  be  simjily  furious,"  declared  Fanny, 
breathlessly. 

"I  don't  believe  it,"  retorted  Dorothy.  "Slie 
may  be  kind  of  provoked  for  a  minute  or  two,  but 
as  soon  as  she  sees  the  joke  she'll  be  all  right. 
I  don't  believe  she'll  care  a  straw — really." 

"  Oh,  won't  she,  though  ?"  sneered  Misa 
Bergen. 

"  If  I  thought  it  would  honestly  make  her 
mad,  I'd  run  and  rub  it  out,"  cried  impetuous 
Dorothy.     "  I  don't  want  to  hurt  her  feelings." 

"  Oh,  do !"  urged  Marie,  eagerly.  "Go  right  off 
and  do  it.  Slie'U  be  as  mad  as  hops,  and 
you'll  be  in  an  awful  pickle.  Hurry,  please 
liurry  I" 

The  face  of  the  perpetrator  of  the  joke  had 
suddenly  grown  serious  as  she  realized  that  the 
victim    might    not  appreciate   her  wit.      She 
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waited  a  second,  pondering  tlie  situation,  and 
then  jumped  to  the  floor  iind  flew  out  of  the 
room  and  down  tlie  passage.  But  in  a  twink- 
ling she  was  back  again. 

"Well,  did  you  rub  it  out?     You  weren't 
gone  a  minute !"  cried  the  three  all  at  once. 

"Rub  it  out!"  echoed  Dorothy,  blankly. 
"She's  taken  it  in!" 

The  quartette  regarded  one  another  in  silence, 
which  Marie  was  the  first  to  break. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  now  ?"  she  asked. 
"  What  is  there  to  do  ?"  demanded  Dorothy. 
"Ask  her  pardon,"  wggested  Marie. 
"What's   the  need,  when   she  doesn't   know 
Dorothy  did  it  ?"  cried  Fanny. 

"  Oh,  that  wouhln't  make  any  difference.  I'd 
just  as  soon  go  and  apologize  if  I  thought  she'd 
really  care." 

"  Well,  you  can  make  up  your  mind  that  she 
will.  She'll  be  simply  raging,  and  if  you  go 
and  apologize  she'll  know  you  were  the  one  who 
did  it,  and  she'll  make  you  pay  up,  I  tell  you 
that  much." 

"  I  tell  you  I  don't  care  if  I  do  have  to  pay 
up,"  cried  Dorotliy,  irritably.  "  What  is  troub- 
ling me  isn't  that.     If  I  thought  I'd  really  hurt 
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her  feelings  I'd  want  to  piiy  up.  Its  lier  feel- 
ings I  care  about." 

"Oh,  pooh!  If  she  gets  mad  she  gets 
mad,  and  that's  all  there  is  about  it,"  insisteil 
Fanny.  "  You  can't  change  that,  and  if  you 
■went  to  apologize  she'd  probably  laugh  m  your 
face." 

Dorothy  flushed.  No  one  relishes  the  idea 
of  having  any  one  else  laugh  in  his  face. 

"  Yes,  that's  just  what  she'd  do,  you  may  de- 
pend. Better  keep  out  of  her  way.  She  doesn't 
like  you  very  well  anyhow,  and  this'U  make  her 
down  on  you,  hammer  and  tongs." 

Dorothy's  head  flung  up  with  a  jerk.  "  Well, 
let  it  then !"  she  exclaimed,  recklessly.  "I'm 
willing  to  apologize,  but  if  she  won't  have  it 
she  needn't.  And  I'd  just  as  soon  be  killed  for 
a  sheep  as  a  lamb ;  so  here  goes  her  old  Latin," 
and  off  went  the  book  into  a  corner  with  a 
careless  fling,  while  Dorothy  dropped  into 
her  chair  and  stretched  herself  with  a  defiant 
yawn. 

"Aren't  you  going  to  do  your  composition 
either?"  asked  ^larie,  anxiously. 

"  Oh,  yes ;  I  guess  I'll  do  that  much  just  for 
the  looks  of  the  thing.     Give  me  the  pad,  Fan 
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—it's  there  on  the  bed— aiul  I'll  scratcli  cne  off 
in  a  jifFj.  Much  ohli^red."  And  she  bent  over 
the  paper  for  the  space  of  about  three  minutes, 
when,  straij;htening  ])ack  with  an  exa^i^geratcd 
•sigli  of  relief,  she  tlirow  down  her  peiicil  and 
announced  that  uow  ahe  was  ready  for  fun. 
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Tt  was  only  tlio  day  after  tliat  Dorothy  sud- 
dnjily  realized  that  tiiere  might  be  trouble 
ahead.  In  the  fun  of  the  evening  before  .she 
had  comi)letely  forgotten  Miss  Jenkins,  her  joke 
and  I'.er  unprepared  Latin  lesnon.  So  when  the 
recitation  hour  arrived  slie  grasped  her  books 
with  a  hand  that  was  not  altogether  steady  and 
yyalked  along  the  eorridor  rather  more  slowly 
than  uspai,  and  with  considerable  sinking  at 
the  lieart.  But  all  at  once  she  quickened  lier 
steps  and  her  spirits  rose  triumphant  again. 
After  all,  what  Fanny  said  was  true  ;  Miss  Jen- 
kins did  not  know  who  had  written  the  mes- 
sage. She  could  only  make  vague  guesses,  and 
perhaps  lor  her  own  sake  (that  is,  granting  she 
didn't  see  the  fun  of  the  thing)  she  would  de- 
cide not  to  mention  the  matter  at  all.  So  if 
Dorothy  showed  any  outward  sign  of  nervous- 
ness she  would  only  be  "  giving  herself  away  '* 
64 
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ami  doing  no  good  to  anybody.  She  was  linm- 
niing  softly  to  lierself  and  smiling  blandly  as 
she  entered  the  chis.s-rooiu. 

Miss  Jenkins,  at  her  desk,  waited  for  lior  to 
be  seated  and  then  began  tiie  lesson.  IShe,  her- 
self, seemed  quite  as  usual,  and  Dorothy  felt  re- 
assured, esfiecialiy  ?is  Fanny  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  "  conimunieute  "  with  her,  aiul  even 
went  so  far  as  to  send  her  a  note  asking  if  she 
had  got  over  tlic  effect  of  her  "  congratulations." 
She  was  holding  the  scrap  of  paper  hidden  iu 
her  lap  and  reading  it  with  relish  when  Miss 
Jenkins  called  upon  her  for  a  conjugation.  She 
stammered,  hesitated,  aid  the  teacher  passed  it 
on.  Upon  the  strength  of  that  she  grew  reck- 
less and  scribbled  a  reply  to  Fanny,  which  she 
sent  skimming  along  the  aisle  when  she  thought 
Miss  Jenkins's  back  was  turned.  But  curiously 
enough  just  at  that  momei^t  the  lady  faced  about 
and  caught  her  in  the  act.  Dorothy's  cheeks 
flamed  into  vivid  scarlet. 

"  Miss  Bergen,  be  good  enough  to  bring  that 
paper  to  me,"  commanded  the  teacher  sternly. 

Fanny  rose  and  did  as  she  was  bid,  her  teeth 
meeting  upon  her  lower  lip  as  she  walked  up  to 
the  platform. 
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By  this  time  Dorotliy's  face  was  pale,  but  s^ie 
ditl  not  lliiicli  wlieii  Miss  Jenkius  summoned 
lier  to  her  desk. 

Fanny  was  just  coming  clown  the  aisle  as  she 
j)asseJ  up,  and,  as  they  met,  theii  eyes  met,  too. 
For  an  instant  Dorothy  gazed  in  astonishment 
— the  half-deliant,  half-nervous  smile  she  had 
assumed  faded  from  her  lips.  Then  turning 
lier  face  away  she  walked  gravely  and  slowly  to 
her  place  upon  the  platform. 

All  the  while  Miss  Jenkins  was  '  ''king  she 
sto'vl  with  downcast  ?yes  thinking,  not  of  the 
scathing  words  that  were  being  publicly  spokeu 
about  her,  but  of  that  one  quick  gleam  of 
triumph  in  Fanny's  eyes.  It  had  been  a  mere 
fl;isli — nothing  more;  had  faded  on  the  instant 
to  a  look  of  friendly  encouragement,  but  Dor- 
othy had  caught  it  and  it  had  startled  her  as  one 
is  startled  by  coming  upon  an  unexpected  objt  jt 
in  the  dark. 

•'  She's  glad— she's  glad,"  thought  the  poor 
clnld  bitterly.  "And  I  never  did  anything 
mean  to  her  tc  make  her  dislike  me.  I 
never  even  knew  she  did  before,  but  of  course 
she  must,  if  she's  glad."  She  ground  her  heel 
upon  the  floor  to  keep  the  tears  back.     She 
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dared  not  look  up,  but  in  a  foggy  way  she  knew 
that  Miss  Jenkins  was  standing  beside  her  and 
making  her  an  object  of  shame  and  warning  to 
the  class.  But  slie  only  half-heard  her  sarcastic 
references  and  cutting  rebuke. 

"  She  was  all  right  yesterday,"  Dorothy  mused, 
following  her  train  of  thought ;  "  why,  she  was 
as  full  of  fun  as  any  of  us— ask  Marie,  ask 
Kate  if  she  wasn't.  She  can't  have  turned 
round  like  this  all  of  a  sudden  for  nothing  at 
al'  What  have  I  done  to  make  her  mad?  Oh, 
dear !  perhaps  she  didn't  really  mean  to  be  glad  ; 
perhaps  I  just  imagined  it.  No,  I'm  certain 
sure  I  saw  her  grin,  and  then  she  changed  off  in 
a  minute  and  looked  sympathizing.  What  a 
silly  I  am !  Suppose  she  did  grin !  Couldn't 
she  have  been  laughing  at  some  one  else  ?  Yes, 
she  must  have  been.  She — "  but  just  here  her 
ear  caught  a  word  that  brought  her  thoughts  to 
a  sudden  startled  standstill. 

"I  repeat — Unicorn!"  Miss  Jenkins  reiterated 
in  ^  voice  as  cold  and  sharp  as  the  winter  wind. 
"  his  respectful  young  person  refers  to  her 
teacher  in  such  terms  as  tliis.  I  leave  you  to 
judge  for  yourselves  whether  it  is  becoming 
language — whether  it  shows   her  to  have  the 
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proper  sense  of  the  difference  in  the  positions 
of  a  teacher  and  a  pupil — an  educated  woman  and 
an  ignorant  child — a  superior  and  an  inferior ! 
For  any  one  who  indulges  in  such  coarse,  slight- 
ing language  is  inferior.  No  girl  with  the 
instincts  of  a  lady  would  do  it.  A  true  gentle- 
woman would  shrink  from  such  vulgarity;  she 
would  never  so  fiir  forget  lierself  as  to  deliher- 
ately  wound  the  feelings  of  a  fellow-being.  Miss 
Day's  behavior  speaks  for  itself.  It  is  neither 
respectful,  becoming,  nor  kind.  Her  lessons 
are  carelessly  prepared,  her  conduct  in  class  is 
unrulv,  and  therefore  her  behavior  toward  me  is 
disrespectful.  It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  before 
these  young  ladies  your  offense  of  yesterday, 
Miss  Day  :  I  will  spare  you  that.  Perhaps  you 
thoudit  I  would  never  come  to  know  that  vou 
were  the  one  who  offered  me  the  affront.  I  did 
come  to  know,  and  I  am  ashamed,  not  alone 
of  your  indelicacy,  but  of  your  cowardice  in 
trying  to  shield  yourself  under  an  anonymous 
and  misleading  signature.  Miss  Day,  you  are 
dismissed  from  class.  After  this  you  need  not 
attend  Latin  recitation.  Report  at  once  to  M'ss 
Dupr^e." 

The  stern  voice  ceased  and   Dorothy  stood 
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silent  and  disgraced  before  the  roomful  of 
breathless  girls.  For  a  second  she  remained 
speechless,  then  she  swung  about  impulsively, 
fctced  the  teacher  s(juarely  and  opened  her  lips 
to  speak.  But  Miss  Jenkins  silenced  her  with 
an  imperative  wave  of  the  hand  and  there  was 
nothing  left  her  to  do  but  turn,  and,  with  burn- 
ing eyes  and  cheeks,  leave  the  room. 

*'  We  will  now  resume  our  lessons,"  were  the  last 
words  she  heard  as  the  door  swung  behind  her. 

She  hurried  blindly  down  the  corridor,  and, 
without  stopping  to  give  herself  time  to  think 
of  what  Miss  Dupree  would  say,  knocked  fever- 
ishly at  the  principal's  door. 

"  Come  in !"  said  a  cheery  voice  from  within, 
and  Dorothy,  turning  the  knob,  stood  planted 
on  the  threshold. 

Miss  Lorimer  sat  before  the  desk  in  the 
middle  of  the  room  and  at  sight  of  her  visitor 
she  raised  her  head  and  said  kindly  : 

"  Well,  Dorothy,  what  can  I  do  for  you,  my 
dear?" 

The  girl  hardly  recognized  her  own  voice, 
it  was  so  hoarse  and  sharp,  as  she  answered 
bluntly,  "  I  want  to  see  Miss  Dupree.  Miss 
Jenkins  told  me  to  report." 
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"  Miss  Dupree  has  beeu  called  away  suddenly 
and  left  me  to  take  her  place.  I  am  actin<r  in 
her  stead  and  can  listen  to  anything  you  have 
to  sav." 

Dorothy  turned  and  closed  the  door  behind 
her  with  exaggerated  care.  Then  she  came  for- 
ward a  step  or  two  and  hesitated.  At  last  she 
could  command  her  voice,  and  then  she  said 
falteringly : 

"I'm  dismissed  from  Latin.  Miss  Jenkins 
had  me  up  before  the  whole  class.  She  said  I 
was  unruly  and  that  I  didn't  prepare  my  les- 
sons, and  that  I  was  disrespectful  to  her.  ISlie 
said  I  was  to  report  to  Miss  Dupree." 

"  Dorothy  I"  exclaimod  Miss  Lorimer,  in  real 
distress. 

"  I  know  it !  It's  perfectly  awful— but— but 
it  wasn't  quite  the  way  she  thought,  and  she 
wouldn't  let  me  speak  to  explain.  It's  bad 
enough.  I've  been  a  nuisaice  and  a  horrid 
little  wretch,  I  s'pose,  but  I  didn't  start  out  to 
be  unruly  and  unladylike  rnd  all  that  sort  of 
thing.     I  didn't,  honest." 

Miss  Lorimer  moved  her  chair  and  beckoned 
the  girl  to  her  side.  "  Now  tell  me  all  about 
it,"  she  commanded,  gently. 
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Dorothy  hesitated.  "  I  don't  think  I  can  tell 
you  all  about  it,"  she  returned,  twisting  her 
handkerehief  into  a  hard  knot  and  biting  her 
lips  to  keep  baek  the  tears  that  would  rise  when 
she  thought  of  Fanny. 

Miss  Loriiner  considered.  "Well,  then,"  she 
said,  after  a  moment,  "  tell  me  as  much  as  you 
can  without  betraying  others.  Is  it  true  that 
you  have  been  careless  about  your  lessons? 
You  have  really  brought  badly  prepared  recita- 
tions to  Miss  Jenkins  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  that's  all  true  enough.  I  haven't 
done  a  bit  well  this  term — but  there !  I  hate 
Latin,  and  really.  Miss  Lorimer,  I  can't  grub 
over  my  books  as — as  some  girls  do,  and  besides, 
Miss  Jenkins  makes  me  nervous;  honest  she 
does.  She  doesn't  make  me  want  to  do  things 
for  her  a  mite.  I  jubt  scratch  'em  off  in  a  jiff, 
and  that's  the  end  of  it.  She  could  make  me 
do  'em  better  if  only  she  was  not  so  stiff 
and—" 

"  Hush,  Dorothy,  I  can't  listen  to  you  if  you 
begin  to  complain  of  ^Miss  Jenkins.  She  is  an 
admirable  woman  and  a  fine  teai  her,  and  if  you 
do  not  work  for  her  it  is  o\Mng  to  your  own 
waywardness.     It  is  not  fair,  as  you  girls  say, 
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to  shift  the  hlame  on  her.    Did  you  have  a  good 
Latin  lesson  for  her  to-day  ?" 

"  No'm." 

"  Had  you  prepared  any  at  all  ?" 

"  Oh,  just  a  sort  of  a — kind  of  a — composi- 
tion." stammered  the  girl,  shamefacedly. 

''  Will  you  let  me  see  it  ?" 

Dorothy  handed  over  the  "  sort-of-a-kind- 
of-a  "  composition  with  a  reluctant  hand.  Miss 
Loriraer  glanced  at  it,  and  her  lips  began  to 
twitch.  "  Dorothy,"  she  said  in  a  voice  that 
she  could  not  keep  steady,  "  listen  to  this.  Can 
you  truly  say  you  think  this  a  proper  exercise : 
'Reo-ina  filiam  Juliam  habet.  Julia  poetam 
amat.  Poeta  Corneliain  laudat.  Cornelia  naa- 
tam  amat.     Nauta  patriam  amat.'  " 

*'  It  isn't  very  long,"  admitted  Dorothy,  "  but 
I  thought  it  would  do.  It's  a  kind  of  story. 
*  The  Queen  has  a  daughter,  Julia.  Julia  loves 
the  poet.  The  poet  praises  Cornelia.  Cornelia 
loves  the  sailor.  The  sailor  loves  his  native 
land ' — I  don't  see  why  that  isn't  interesting — 
just  like  novels,  you  know,  where  no  one  is 
happy.  Only  it  isn't  strung  out.  Besides,  I 
got  rid  of  constructions  as  much  as  I  could.  I 
simply  can't  manage  them,  Miss  Lorimer,  and 
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that's  a  fact.  The  truth  of  it  is,  I  felt  awfully 
frisky  yesterday — I  get  that  way  sometimes,  and 
then  you  can't  thii.  ^  how  hard  it  is  for  me  to 
sit  still  and  behave — and  I  didn't  remember 
about  constructions,  and  Fanny  wouldn't  help 
me  out,  and  I  wouldn't  crib,  and  so — I  just  tilled 
in  with  names,  and  made  love  go  as  far  as  it 
would." 

Miss  Lorimer  laid  her  hand  on  the  girl'a 
shoulder.  "Ah,  my  dear,  that  is  just  the 
point.  "?id  you  make  love  go  as  far  as  it 
would  ?" 

Dorothy  looked  up  with  puzzled  eyes,  but  in 
a  second  she  caught  the  teacher's  meaning. 

"  You  mean  Miss  Jenkins  ?"  she  said  at  last, 
after  a  little  silence,  her  voice  ^  rowing  suddenly 
serious. 

Miss  Lorimer  nodded. 

The  girl  shook  her  head.  "  No,  I  s'pose  I 
didn't.  But,  Miss  Lorimer,  honest  and  true,  I 
can't  love  Miss  Jenkins.  Nobody  could.  She's 
just  too — but  there,  I  won't  talk  about  her. 
Only  I  know  one  thing,  nobody  could  possibly 
love  her.     I  defy  'em  to  do  it." 

Miss  Lorimer  smoothed  back  the  girl's  tum- 
bled hair  and  hesitated  thoughtfully  a  momv^nt 
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before  slie  responded,  with  a  new  gravity  of  tone 
antl  exjirerisioii. 

"  Somebody  did  love  lier  tliougli,  Dorotliy — 
loved  her  very  dearly,  and  she  deserved  it. 
Perhaps  it  will  he!])  you  to  undei.^tand  Miss 
Jenkins  better  if  I  tell  you  that  since  she  was  a 
girl  not  much  older  than  you  are  yourself,  she 
has  had  to  work  for  l:er  living,  and  nut  alone 
for  her  own,  but  for  her  motlier's  and  brother's 
as  well.  Her  mother  was  an  invalid,  and  for 
many  years  was  helpless  and  dependent.  Miss 
Jenkins  looked  after  her  faithfully,  lovingly, 
until  she  died.  Then  her  brother — the  brother 
she  adored — met  with  a  hideous  accident,  and 
she  not  only  went  to  him  and  nursed  him  ten- 
derly at  the  time,  saving  his  life  by  her  utter 
devotion  and  care,  but  after  he  was  sufficiently 
recovered  to  be  moved  from  the  hospital,  had 
him  taken  to  a  pretty  room  which  she  provided, 
and  supported  him  there  in  comfort  until  he,  too, 
passed  away,  only  a  year  or  so  ago.  At  the 
time  of  her  brother's  accident  she  was  engaged 
to  be  married,  but  she  gave  up  everything — all 
her  hopes  and  plans,  and  turned  cheerfullv  to 
her  duty,  doing  it  wi  h  all  her  strength — really 
more  than  all,  for  she  has  overtaxed  it  severely, 
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and  it  is  very  uncertain  wliether  she  will  ever  be 
a  well  woman  a<^aiu." 

The  sober  voice  stopped  and  for  a  moment 
there  was  a  deep  hu.sh.  Then  Dorothy  burst 
out  impetuously,  "  Oh,  me  !  What  a  perfectly 
detestable  little  wretch  I've  been.  Miss  Lori- 
mer,  how  in  the  world  can  I  ever  make  it  up  to 
her?  I'll  do  anything— really  1  will.  I'll  teil 
all  the  girls  about  what  she's  done — and — well, 
I  guess  they'll  respect  her  after  they  know.  I'll 
get  up  before  the  whole  class  and  say  I've  been 
a  detestable  little  wretch.     I'll— I'll— " 

"My  dear  child,  you  will  do  nothing  of  the 
sort,"  broke  in  Miss  Lorimer  gently,  stemming 
the  headlong  torrent  of  licr  self-abasement. 
"  You  are  particularly  not  to  tell  the  girls  what 
I  have  confided  to  you.  It  would  offend  Miss 
Jenkins  very  deeply  to  feel  her  private  affairs 
were  being  made — excuse  me,  dear — a  mere  sub- 
ject of  school-girl  gossip.  I  told  you  because 
I  felt  it  would  do  you  good  to  know,  but  the  rest 
would  only  be  curious  and  perhaps  not  altogetlicr 
successful  in  hiding  their  curiosity.  No,  you 
nnist  never  rejioat  the  story  to  any  one.  Let  it 
remain  sacred,  and  when  you  recall  it,  try  te 
see  if  it  does  not  help  you  to  understand  Miss 
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Jenkins  a  little  better  and  niiike  vou  ';vant  to 
work  for  her.  Xow  go  to  your  room  and  wait 
there  until  I  send  for  you.  I  slirdl  want  you  ) 
come  to  nie  again  within  a  half  hour  or  so,  but 
when  I  am  ready  I  will  send  Hannah  to  tell 
you." 

Dorothy  rose  and  made  her  way  si.  w^y  to  the 
door,  but  at  the  threshold  she  paused  and  turned 
abruptly  about  again. 

"Miss  Lorimer,"  she  said,  fhylv,  "  I  wish — 
would  you  mind — may  I  k'ss  you?  Just 
once?" 

The  young  teacher  took  her  in  her  arras  and 
gave  her  a  hearty  hug.  "  Now,  run  !"  she  said, 
and  sent  her  hurrying  to  her  room,  into  which 
she  shut  herself  and  where  she  sat  dov^n  on  her 
hard  little  rocking  chair  to  thmk. 
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While  she  was  occupying  herself  after  tliis 
wholesome  uiid  unacciistoineil  fu.shion  Miss  Lori- 
mer  and  Miss  Jenkins,  in  the  principars  room, 
were  busily  engaged  in  discussing  her  and  the 
causes  she  gave  for  comj)laint. 

''But  what  I  wa.it  to  know,"  the  younger 
woman  was  declaring — at  the  exact  mon.ent  in 
which  i>orothy  up-stairs  was,  for  the  fiftieth  time, 
calling  hei  elf  a  "detestable  little  wretch,"  and 
determining  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  and  w  hat 
was  more,  to  keep  it  turned — '•  What  I  want  to 
know  is,  how  all  this  came  to  your  ears.  The 
child  certainly  did  not  call  you  a  unicorn  to  your 
face  ?" 

Miss  Jenkins  flushed  and  her  eyes  roved 
n(-  vously  about  the  room. 

"^•> — no!"  she  hesitated.  "Certainly  not. 
Oh,  no!  She  did  not  call  me  a  unicorn  to  my 
face.     I  am  bound  to  admit  that  her  manner  to 
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me  is  always  quite  respectful,  which  nijikes  it 
all  the  more  hypocritical  that  hIic  should   put 
the  other  girls  u])  to  mi^^chiet■  behind  my  back." 
iMiss  Lorinier  iuterrupted  her  with  a  (piick 
gesture.      "  Hypocritical  ?     My  dear  Miss  Jen- 
kins, that  is  the  very  last  charge  in  the  world 
one  could  bring  against  her,  I  do  assure  you.     I 
know  the  child  well,  and  she  is  mischievous  and 
exasperating,  I  allow  ;  wayward  and  quick-tem- 
pered,   if  you    like,  but    never    underhand   or 
double-faced.     Please  tell  me  how  you  came  to 
know  that  Dorothy  called  you  names;  that  she 
set  the  other  girls  against   you,  and  that  she 
wrote    upon   your   door,  and    then,    when    her 
friends  begged  her  to  go  and  apologize,  refused, 
aaying  you  didn't  like  her  anyhow  and  that  she 
might  as  well  be  killed  for  a  sheep  as  a  lamb, 
and  that  in  any  case  you  couldn't  know  that  it 
was  she  who  really  did  it." 

Again  Miss  Jenkins  flushed,  but  this  time 
Miss  Lorimer  met  her  eyes  and  fixed  them  with 
her  own  direct,  compelling  gaze. 

"The  fact  of  tne  matter  is,"  confessed  the 
Latin  teacher  at  length,  "that  one  of  the  girls 
inforined  me.  She  did  not  do  it  meaning  to 
injure  Dorothy,  but  she  happened  to  come  to 
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my  room  l;i8t  niglit,  and  in  the  oouiHe  of  con- 
versaiioii  slie  (juiLe  iruio'-cntly  lot  the  -whole 
story  out.  8he  is  a  studious  girl,  (niitc  tlie  Lest 
ill  tlie  class,  and  she  often  comes  to  me  wlicu 
she  needs  help,  and  (>f  course  I  am  always  glad 
to  assist  her.  Then  after  we  get  through  with 
the  lesson  she  stays  a  moiueiit  and  talics,  and,  as 
I  say,  she  often  drops  a  wo'  d  or  so,  quite  inno- 
cently, I  assure  you,  that  keeps  me  informed  as 
to  what  the  rest  are  doing  and  saying,  lleally, 
you  know  one  needs  such  sidelights,  else  one 
could  never  deal  intelligently  with  girls;  they 
are  so  underhanded  and  insincere. " 

Miss  Lorinier  smiled.  "  I  am  afraid,"  she 
declared  after  a  moim  nt  for  quiet  musing, 
*' that  in  order  to  escape  lioing  made  the  dupe 
of  your  class  you  have  allowed  yourself  to  be 
made  the  dupe  of  one  girl,  and  that  both  you 
and  Dorothy  have  been  acting  as  somebody's 
cat's-paw." 

"  Cat'g-paw  !  What  do  you  mean  ?" 
"  My  dear  Miss  Jenkins,  I  have  the  greatest 
possible  respect  for  your  intellect  and  culture. 
I  don't  begin  to  know  as  much  as  you  do  about 
dead  languages — but  I  know  a  good  deal  more 
about  live  girls." 
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Miss  Jt'ukiij.'i  shifted  imetisily  In  her  cliair 
and  smiled,  nervously. 

"  Now."  continued  Miss  Lorimer,  kindly, 
"since  you  won't  tell  me,  I  may  as  well  tell 
you  frankly  and  squarely  that  1  know  who  your 
informant  was — Fanny  Iieri;en.  No,  you  needn't 
try  to  shield  her,  She  doesn't  deserve  it.  She 
tried  the  same  little  trick  with  me,  but  I  made 
it  clear  to  her  at  once  that  I  would  not  counte- 
nance such  duplicity  for  a  moment.  She  under- 
stood that  I  3aw  through  her  and  was  wise 
enoui^h  to  give  up  the  gaine." 

"  But  I  can't  comprehend — "  stammered  Miss 
Jenkins. 

"No,  of  course  you  can't,  you  good  soul, 
theref(n-e  I'll  explain.  You  see,  Fanny  has  a 
petty  mean  si)irit.  She  would  dislike  any  one 
who  stood  in  her  way  or  who  was  })righter  or 
more  pojnilar  than  she.  Dorothy  is  naturally 
hoth,  and  Fanny  cannot  resist  trying  to  under- 
mine her.  She  is  very  j)lausil)le.  I  confess  I 
h.ive  to  struggle  hard  u  :  to  dislike  her,  she  is 
so  calculating  and  sly.  Now,  Dorothy  is  just 
the  other  way.  She  never  sees  beyond  the  end 
of  her  saucy  little  nose,  and  she  lots  herself  be 
imposed  on  most  disgracefully.     She  is  all  you 
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aay  in  the  V7ay  of  niiscliief  and  exasperation, 
but — well,  one  can  trust  lier.  When  she  is 
))nmt:^ht  to  see  a  tliini^  in  the  right  light  yon  ean 
ri'ly  on  her  to  do  her  duty.  Now,  dear  Miss 
Jeukius,  with  your  permission,  I  am  going  to 
send  for  her,  and  not  for  hvv  alone,  but  for 
Fanny  as  W(dl.  It  will  he  a  good  plan  to  make 
a  thorougl,'  investigation,  and  after  it  has  been 
done  to  start  afresh  on  a  n(!w  basis." 

The  Latin  teaeher  was  inelined  to  protest,  but 
in  the  end  jNIiss  Lorimer  had  her  way,  and  in  a 
few  moments  both  the  girls  had  answered  her 
summons.  In  the  beginning  Dorothy  did  not 
know  what  to  do,  but  after  an  instant,  following 
blindly,  as  usual,  her  first  impulse,  this  time  for 
a  wonder,  a  happy  one,  she  went  straight  to 
Miss  Jenkins,  ami  with  lips  that  trembled  a  little 
but  in  a  voiee  that  was  low  and  firm,  she  said 
liumbly,  "Miss  Jenkins,  I'm  awfully  sorry. 
Truly  I  am.  I  didn't  mean  to  be  such  a — a — 
nuisance.     I  hope  you'll  forgive  me." 

A  shadow  passed  out  of  ^liss  Lorimer's  eyes ; 
a  mist  gathered  in  Miss  Jenkins's,  and  the  next 
thing  Dorothy  knew  her  hand  had  been  cor- 
dially grasped  and  shaken  and  she  heard  an 
unfamiliar  voice  say,  '•  Of  course  I  forgive  you," 
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and  was  only  convinced  it  was  the  Latin  teaclier's 
when,  raising  licr  eyes,  she  -uw  that  it  was  really 
llijit  lady  who  spoke. 

Uut  Miss  Loritner  had  no  time  for  delay  and 
set  about  her  cross-examining  at  once.     At  the 
hrsc  o^uestion    Fanny  turned   rigid  and  stony, 
feometimes  she  replied  sullenly;  sometimes  ^'e 
refused  to  answer  at  all.     But  little  by  little  the 
whole    truth    came   out.     Of    course   Dorothy 
could  not  be  acquitted  of  all  blame;  she  had 
oeen   flippant   and    reckless   and   careless   and 
rude,  but  her  conduct  was  not  what  Fanny  had 
represented  it  to  be,  nor  had  her  faults  been 
quite  so  deliberate,  and  Miss  Jenkins  was  will- 
ing to  admit  that  she  had  made  a  mistake. 

"  And  remember  this,"  said  Miss  Lorimer  in 
conclusion,  "that  one  of  the  weakest  thin-s  one 
can  do  is  to  let  one's  self  be  made  use'^of  by 
another  for  any  but  the  highest  ends.  Never 
permit  yourself  to  be  'put  up' to  anvthin- 
again,  Dorothy.  And  Fanny,  let  me  'advise 
you  to  think  twice  before  making  a  cat's-paw  of 
your  friends.  You  remembe^-  the  story  of  the 
monkey  and  the  chestnuts  ?  Very  well  One 
doesn't  respect  the  cat  very  highlV  to  be  sure 
the  creature  was  credulous  and  a  little  stupid— 
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yes,  stupid,  Dorothy — and  deserved  to  get  its 
])aws  burnt,  but  one  lia.s  one's  own  opinion  of 
:he  ape.     Now  you  may  go." 

The  two  girls  were  about  to  pass  silently  out 
of  the  room  when  an  exclamation  from  Miss 
Jenkins  caused  them  to  stop. 

"  Oh,  Dorothy  !  I  forgot  to  tell  you — you 
will  appear  as  usual  in  class  to-raorrow.  Fanny 
will  show  you — no,  I  will  show  you  myself  what 
the  lesson  is.  You  may  come  to  my  room  after 
supper  with  your  grammar." 

Dorothy  faced  about  with  a  quick  movement. 
"Thank  you,  Miss  Jenkins,"  she  said.  It  was 
strange,  but  she  was  delighted  to  be  taken  back 
into  the  class  she  had  detested. 

Fanny  stalked  down  the  hall  in  front  of  her, 
and  they  both  mounted  the  staircase,  Fanny 
still  ahead,  in  silence.  But  at  the  top  she 
halted,  and  turning  half  around  said : 

"  I  suppose  you're  furious.  I  -uppose  you're 
mad  at  me.  Miss  Jenkins  is  nothing  but  a 
mean  old  thing  to  go  and  get  me  in  her  room 
and  make  me  tel^  things  and  then — " 

Dorothy  regarded  her  scornfully  for  a  mo- 
ment. "  Don't  put  it  on  ]\riss  Jenkins,"  she  said, 
coldly.     '-I'm  not  furious,  and  I'm  not  mad. 
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eitlier.  It's  all  riglit.  Please  let  me  pass.  I  '^ant 
to  go  to  my  room." 

Fanny  stood  aside  and  D  rotliy  step|  ed  by 
her  without  giving  lier  anoiiitT  glaiu^e.  The 
next  day  her  Latin  lesson  was  a  miracle  oi"  peritc- 
tion.  i6hv  felt  she  deserved  Miss  Jenkins's 
approval,  for  she  had  turned  .Marii  and  Kate  out 
of  her  room  in  order  to  i)r(  Maio  it,  and  -uclt  a 
sacrillce  as  that  was  wort'y  of  acknowledgmtat. 

For  a  week  she  behaveu  with  a  pro]  liety  that 
fairly  frightened  Miss  Lorimei ,  and  then  sud- 
denly there  came  another  "  bounce-up,"  as  the 
girls  called  it.     It  ha])peii  d  in  this  way  : 

Dorothy  was  sitting  on  the  floor  beside  her 
narrow  white  })ed  entertaining  her  roomful  of 
visitors,  who  occupied  all  the  chairs  and  even 
perched  on  the  window-sill.  Her  room  was  a 
favorite  place  of  report  with  the  girls,  ^he  was 
not  so  **  old  maidish  "  as  Kate  Van  Voohries 
about  her  counterpane,  not  so  stingy  as  Fanny 
Bergen  about  her  boxes,  and  much  braver  than 
Delia  Carpenter  about  prece])tresses. 

"  As  I  was  saying,"  said  some  one  from  the 
window-sill,  "  Dorothy  really  owes  us  one." 

"  Eh?"  inquired  Dorothy. 

"  Yes — a  lark.     We  were  all  fixed  for  a  jolly 
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oriL  — you  remember  the  day  you  heard  about 
your  steiifathur — and  you  never  showed  up.  It 
was  a  shame." 

"  You  had  the  cakes  and  i)ie,"  suggested 
Dorothy.  "  1  can  testify  that  you  iiad  the  cakes 
and  pic — every  mite  of  'em — even  the  crumbles. 
I  never  tasted  as  nuich  as  a  sera]).  What  more 
do  you  want  ? 

"  You — aiul  you  weren't  tliere.  Nov>^  we  want 
something  with  you  in  it,  voyez-vous?" 

"  Did  you  really  want  some  of  the  viands, 
Dorothy ?"  asked  Kate  Van  Voohries.  "You 
didn't  come  down  to  dinner,  and  I  thought  you 
hadn't  any  appetite,  or  I'd  have  saved  you 
some." 

"  A  stepfather  is  enough  to  take  away  any- 
body's appetite,"  broke  in  P^inny  Bergen  before 
Dorothy  could  reply.  "  I  knew  a  girl  once, 
and  her  mother  married  an  awful  man.  He 
used  to  behave  dreadfully,  and  beat  her  till  she 
was  'most  dead,  and  liien  he  beat  the  girl." 

Dorothv  gazed  at  lier  in  silence  for  a  second 
from  between  half-shut  eyelids — a  way  she  had 
of  looking  at  peo[)le  whom  she  did  not  under- 
stand. She  did  not  understand  Fanny.  How 
a  girl  who  had  doue  what  she  had  done  couid 
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force  liers«^lf  upon  the  one  she  luul  injured  was 
more  than  i)i)rolliy  oonlJ  c()in{iiehfnd.  Jjut 
she  bit  lier  lips  and  tried  to  be  civil  as  she  an- 
swered :  "  But  my  stepfather  isn't  at  all  like  that, 
lie's  a  gentleman  and  a  brave  soldier.  Ue 
graduated  at  West  Point,  and  has  done  all  sorts 
of  line  things  out  AV'est,  where  the  Indians  are. 
And  he  could  resign  from  the  service,  I  guess, 
if  he  wanted  to,  but  he  thinks  it's  Ids  duty  to 
stay  or  something.  His  men  just  love  him, 
and  he  likes  it."  In  her  eagerness  to  be  loyal 
to  this  man  who  was  her  mother's  husband  she 
hurried  on  so  fast  in  her  defense  of  him  that  to- 
ward the  end  she  grew  quite  breathless  aud  con- 
fused. 

"  Oh,  my !  Hear  her  stand  up  for  him,  when 
we  all  know  she  hates  him  so  she  can  hardly 
keep  her  eyes  dry,"  taunted  Delia  Carpenter. 

"  That's  what  I  call  weak-spirited,"  said  Sadie 
Dunn,  promptly.  "  It  isn't  a  bit  like  you  to  be 
weak-spirited,  Dorothy." 

"  I  didn't  mean  to  be  weak-spirited,"  said  tlie 
girl,  slowly,  "  nor  hypocritical,  either.  I'm  not 
glad  my  mother  married  liim,  and  I  don't  pre- 
tend I  am ;  but  he's  a  good  man— my  mother 
«ays   he's   a  good    man— aud   I   don't   think. 
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because  I  don't  like  him,  I  liave  any  rip;]it  to  sit 
by  and  just  kind  of  sit  still  and  act  yes  when 
folks  talk  about  beating  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing." 

"  Good  for  you,  Dorothy,"  cried  Marie,  bend- 
ing down  over  the  side  of  the  bed  to  jmt  her  on 
the  head.     "Good  for  you,  my  chicken." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,"  remarked  Fanny,  quite 
as  if  some  one  had  appealed  to  her  for  an  opin- 
ion. "  It  seems  to  me  I'd  rather  be  right  down 
on  a  person  all  over  tlian  only  half-way.  If 
your  stepfather  is  a  good  man,  why  do  you  hate 
hi 


im 


"  Because  he  is  a — a — an — an — in — "  Dor- 
othy did  not  feel  quite  sure  of  the  word  she 
wished  to  use. 

"I  know — interloper,"  said  Marie  ;  "we  had 
it  in  etymology.  *  Interloper:  one  who  intrudes 
upon  a  property,  a  station,  or  an  office  ;  one  who 
interferes  wrongfully.' " 

"  Lend  me  your  memory  some  day,  Marie  ?" 
— she  pronounced  it  *  Marry  ' — inquired  Fanny, 
spitefully.  "  It'd  help  out  the  whole  class  if 
you  would.  Now  it  doesn't  do  the  rest  of  us  a 
bit  of  good." 

*'  I  wish  I  could,  Fan,"  replied  Marie,  point- 
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eilly,  "  for  then  you  niii^lit  not  forf^et  your  man- 
ners, and  niiglit  remember  toprouounce  my  namo 
ri^i,'!it." 

"  i3ut  no  one  seems  to  be  tliiiiking  alxuit  the 
lark,"  interrupted  Kate,  seeing  Fanny's  eyes 
flasli  and  fearing  an  open  squabble.  "  It  ought 
to  be  something  splendiferous.  Do  let's  think 
of  something." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  this  vacation?" 
inquired  some  one  from  the  window-sill  of 
Dorothy,  disregarding  all  previous  subjects. 

"Spend  a  month  with  iMarie  for  one  thing," 
answered  she  at  once,  "  and  then — oh,  I  don't 
know.     It  depends  on  the — " 

"Interlopers?"  mocked  some  one  else  from 
the  corner. 

"  On  the  way  mamma  feels.  Somet'mes  she 
likes  the  sea  and  sometimes  she  likes  the  moun- 
tains ;  and  last  year  we  stayed  all  summer  in 
the  Berkshires.     She  always  decides." 

"  Well,  I  guess  she  won't  decide  now.  It'll 
be  your  stepfather  who  will  do  that  after  this," 
announced  some  one  else. 

Dorothy  winced,  but  seemed  to  take  no 
notice  of  the  interruptions.  She  was  thinking 
that  iu  a  week  she  would  see  her  mother. 
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Wlien  her  mother  went  away  she  had 
thoiigiit  that  the  day  of  their  meeting  would  be 
the  happiest  of  her  life,  hut  now  it  was  very 
dilfereut.  JShe  almost  dreaded  the  coming 
home. 

"  Oh,  dear  I  If  you're  going  to  sit  there  star- 
ing at  the  wall  I  suppose  we  might  as  well  de- 
camp. You're  not  very  entertaining,  Dorothy, 
that's  a  fact." 

Dorothy  gave  a  little  start. 

"Oh,  excuse  me,  Paulino,"  she  said  suddenly. 
"  I  didn't  intend  to  be  rude.  I  was  thinking, 
and  you  ought  to  consider  what  a  remarkable 
thing  that  is  for  me  to  be  doing  aud  not  find 
fault.     What  was  it  you  asked  ?" 

"  I  asked  you  what  our  lark  was  to  be.  Can't 
you  think  of  something  we  never  did  before? 
Let  it  be  something  splendid  I" 

"  Give  me  time.  I'll  dream  over  it,  as  mam- 
ma used  to  say,  and — "  Dorothy  almost  always 
choked  a  little  nowadays  when  she  mentioned 
her  mother. 

"  Let  it  be  something  worth  doing.  I'm 
tired  of  these  mild  larks.  Can't  you  tell  us 
something  your  brother  used  to  do  at  college, 
Marie?     My  cousin  Dick  always  says,  'Well, 
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have  you  childri'ii  botii  rt'^aling  yourselves 
again  ill  llie  night  liourH  on  bad  calces  and 
imagining  that  you  are  liaving  a  spree?'  1  wish 
we  couhl  do  sonietliing  to  niai<c  him  o]  i  his 
eyes,"  exclaimed  Pauline  Mullens,  a  ])retty  girl 
from  the  West. 

JJorothy  gave  a  sudden  little  scream  and 
jumjied  to  her  teet. 

"Girls,  I  have  it!"  she  exclaimed  in  an  ex- 
cited whisper.  *'  What  do  ynu  say  to  sliding 
out  one  oi"  these  nights  and  taking  a  turn  on 
the  lake?  No  one  would  know.  We  could 
slip  out  in  the  dark  betbre  the  moon  rises — it 
doesn't  come  up  till  late  now — and  wait  till  it 
gets  respectably  shiny,  and  then  oil'  we'll  go  in 
tiie  boat.  It  would  be  perfectly  Hue  with  no 
one  to  nag  us  whenever  we  turn  our  heads  or 
cough  for  tear  it  would  upset  the  crowd." 

**  But  think  of  the  danger !  We  might  tip 
over !" 

"  Let  us  tip,  then.  No  one  need  come  who's 
afraid  or  doesn't  know  how  to  swim." 

"Oh,  dear!  It  will  be  frightfully  exciting  if 
the  boat  does  capsiy.e!" 

"  Capsize !  Pooh !  What  nonsense.  We'll 
just  have  the  gayest  sort  of  time   all   by  our- 
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selves.     Wo  can  linvo  a  tew  provisions  if  you 
like  iiiitl  Oiit  an  w(!  lloat." 

That,   practically  s.-ttlcd    it,  and    tlic  arraiijio- 
iiuMils    wen;    ('(tii<lii(l,(l     tlit'ii    an  I    there       It 
scciiu'd  a  rcinarkahh'  coiiiciih'ncc   that  all    the 
girlrfo!"  Miss  Lijiimcr's  room  should  he  attacked 
])y  the  same  sin;j;iilar  drowsiness  and  the  desire 
to  retire  {)recisely  on  time  that  eveninj;.     (ii'n- 
erally  they  huii;^  hack   and   pleaded   lor  a  lew 
minutes'    grace — they    were   "so    starinj];   wide 
awake."      \mt  to-nii;ht  tiiey  needed   no  nriijing 
to  g,o  to  their  rooms  at  the  stroke  of  the  gon««;, 
and  by  hall-past  nine  o'clock  the  only  li.i^dits 
burning  in  the  building  were  those  in  the  ]irin- 
cipal's  room  in  the  tower.     Even  those  were  ex- 
tlngnislied  by  ten.      Perhaps  if  Miss  Dupreo 
had  known  what  was  afoot  she  would   not  liave 
rested  so  placidly,  and  her  "first  sleep"  would 
not  have  lasted  until  the  rising-bell  rang.     As 
it  was,  six  dark  figures  slipped  i)ast  her  wind(nv 
alonir  the  broad   piazza  roof,  ami  then,  sliding 
down  the  inclined  jdane  of  the  shed,  dropped 
noiselessly  upon  the  soft  turf  below,  and  she  was 
never  the  wiser.     These  spectres  seemed  to  be 
of  anvthinsr  but  a  fearless  nature,  and  the  de- 
scent  from  the  roof  to  the  ground  was  attended 
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by  low,  Stifled  exclamations,  wliicli  were  quickly 
aud  })erem[)torily  silenced  by  a  spirit  below  who 
seemed  to  have  the  command  of  the  band.  At 
last  the  j)hantoms,  six  in  all,  were  assembled  in 
the  shadow  of  the  shed.  Then  the  leader 
spoke. 

"  Now  we're  on  terra-cottr.,"  she  whispered ; 
"the  most  dangerous  i)art  of  the  journey  is 
over.  All  we've  got  to  do  is  to  run  to  the  boat- 
house,  and  if  any  one  makes  a  noise,  why  it's  all 
up  with  us." 

In  a  few  moments  they  had  unlocked  the 
boat-house  door  and,  three  on  a  side,  were  lifting 
the  light  skifi:'  from  the  little  wooden  wharf  and 
shovino:  it  into  the  water.  Then  one  after  an- 
other  they  crept  into  their  places  and  rowed  the 
boat  away  from  the  shore.  They  floated  on 
until  some  one  suggested  that  it  must  be  going 
to  rain  ;  the  moon  was  not  coming  out. 

"  Rain  !  Pooh  !  Look  at  the  stars,  as  thick 
as  spatter,"  declared  Dorothy.  "  The  moon  is 
all  right.  It  isn't  late  enough  yet.  Has  any 
one  a  watch  ?" 

"A  watch?  AVhy  don't  you  ask  if  any  one 
has  a  folding  bed  or  a  Saratoga  trunk  or  any 
other  little  trifle  of  that  sort?     It  seems  to  me 
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we  did  pretty  well  getting  out  as  we  did  with 
tlie  bag  of  cookies  and  the  rest  of  the  stutf, 
without  expecting  us  to  carry  all  the  modern 
conveniences  into  the  bargain." 

"  It  wasn't  into  the  bargain,  it  was  into  the 
boat,"  announced  Dorothy.  "And  now  for 
mercy's  sake  don't  be  cross,  girls.  Oh,  1  say, 
isn't  this  just  festive.  How  pretty  the  water  is! 
And  I  never  saw  the  .stars  look  softer.  Look, 
look,  there's  the  moon  !" 

The  very  sight  of  it  set  them  all  to  giggling 
delightedly,  and  they  spent  the  next  half  hour 
admiring  it  as  though  they  had  never  beheld  it 
before,  in  the  meantime  nibbling  cookies, 
munching  fudge,  and  "topping  off"  with  pale, 
luscious  brine  pickles.  They  dared  not  indulge 
in  much  conversation  for  fear  of  being  over- 
heard, for  sound  carried  far  on  these  still  sum- 
mer nights,  but  they  drifted  idly  about,  told 
occasional  jokes  in  clicking  whispers,  and  only 
consented  to  turn  their  faces  homeward  when 
drowsiness  sot  the  better  of  them  and  thev 
yawned  openly  before  one  another's  very  eyes 
without  enough  energy  to  apologize. 

Once  the  boat  was  safely  stowed  away  in  its 
place  they  had  to  turn  to  the  serious  business 
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of  getting  ])ack  into  tlu-ir  rooms  without  rous- 
ing the  house.  1l  piuved  to  be  much  nioro 
dillicuh  to  climb  the  slicd-roof  thau  it  had  been 
to  ile.scend  from  it,  and  there  Avere  many 
smothered  .screams  and  whispered  rebukes  as 
the  girls  clambered  u})  to  grasp  the  overhanging 
eaves,  upheld  by  friendly  hands  from  below.  At 
last  all  were  up  but  Dorothy.  Theu  the  ques- 
tion aro.-e  how  she  was  to  contrive  to  gain  a 
hold  above  with  no  one  to  "boost "her  from 
the  ground. 

"  'iSh  I  I'll  manage  somehow.  You  go  on  ahead 
and  slip  in  and  clear  the  track,"  she  whisjiered 
breathlessly,  and  the  girls,  only  too  glad  to  obey, 
left  her  to  shift  for  herself. 

They  were  more  successful  than  she,  for  they 
were  safe  within  the  ^Seminary  walls  before  she 
had  even  discovered  the  barrel  upon  which  she 
ilnally  stood  and  which  enabled  her  to  grasp  the 
uneven  shinules  and  be^in  her  slow  ascent  of 
the  shed-roof  But  her  progress  met  with  a 
sudden  check;  and  trv  as  she  would  she  could 
not  stir  farther.  She  felt  that  the  hindrance 
came  from  her  skirt.  It  was  as  if  some  strong 
hand  held  her  back.  Hlie  turned  her  head  and 
looked  behind ;   but  she  was  aloue  iu  the  night, 
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with  only  the  moon  iind  stars  above  Iier  nnd  the 
velvety  grass  beneath.  She  gave  herself  a  sud- 
den strong  tug,  but  it  was  no  use. 

"It's  my  horrid  skirt,"  she  thought.  "Now 
if  I  can't  get  away,  I'll  be  in  a  pretty  pickle. 
The  emliroidery  has  caught  on  a  shingle,  and 
here  I  am  fast  and  tight  and  can't  get  loose. 
Come  off,  you  old  thing !"  She  gave  another 
quick  and  forcible  upwaid  pull. 

Certainly  !  Now  the  thing  was  done.  A  great 
white  fragment  of  her  flounce  had  torn  away 
and  hung  fluttering  in  the  moonlight. 

"  That  will  tell  the  whole  story  to-morrow 
morning,"  she  thought.  "  If  Miss  Lorimer  hap- 
pens to  look  out  of  her  window  she'll  see  it  the 
first  thing,  and  then — oh,  I  must  get  it!" 

She  made  a  clutch  beliind  her  at  the  flapping 
rag.  Of  course  she  could  not  reach  it,  and  in 
the  midst  of  her  struggles  she  heard  a  sound  at 
the  window  above.  It  frightened  her,  and  she 
franticallv  clutched  a^rain  at  the  frao-ment  just 
beyond  her  reach.  Another  sound  came  from 
above. 

Dorothy  waited  until  all  was  quiet  again. 
Then  she  hitched  herself  back  toward  the  white 
patch,  succeeded  in  reaching  it,  and  grasping  it 
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firmly,  ^-dve  it  a  inij^lity  wrcncli.  Alas !  it  gave 
way  all  too  readily.  Her  arm  t^vi.^te■d  beiieatli 
her,  and  a  jnmg  like  the  piercing  of  a  sharp 
blade  shot  throngli  her  wrist  to  her  elbow. 
For  a  moment  she  was  dumb  witli  pain,  and 
then  she  uttered  a  little  sob. 

"  Oh,  what  shall  I  do  ?  "  she  gasped.  "  What 
is  this  dread  Ful  ache  ?  It  makes  me  sick  to  move 
my  arm  !  How  can  I  get  up  now  ?  If  only  the 
girls  had  stayed  to  help  me  I  But  they're  all  in 
bed  by  this  time," 

The  poor  child  was  writhing  in  agony,  but 
Bhe  made  no  sound,  bravely  smothering  her 
desire  to  cry,  and  trying  to  crawl  up  the  incline 
by  the  help  of  her  uninjured  arm.  She  never 
knew  how  long  a  time  it  took  to  scramble  up  to 
the  piazza-roof,  but  she  was  so  faint  and  weak 
when  she  reached  it  that  she  could  scarcely 
stand,  and  had  to  crouch  down  for  a  moment  to 
gain  strength  to  go  on.  The  pain  in  her  arm 
grew  severer  each  moment,  and  she  assured  her- 
self that  if  siie  did  not  get  to  her  room  at  once 
she  would  never  be  able  to  reach  it  without  help. 
So  she  dragged  painfully  to  the  window,  inch 
by  inch,  and  climbed  through,  setting  her  teeth, 
the  great  beads  of  agony  rising  on  her  forehead. 
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At  last,  after  noiselessly  closing  the  sasli,  she 
mtule  her    way    down    the    diirk   corridor  and 
to  her  own  room.     Once  there,  sho  Hung  her- 
self upon  her  bed  and,  burying  her  face  in  the 
pillow,  cried  as  if  her  heart  would  break.     Oh, 
the   pain!    the  pain!     It  was  so  sharp!     She 
could    think  of  nothing   but   her   agony.     No 
thought  of  her  disregard  of  the  rules  crossed 
her  mmd.     She  had  no  room  for  regret  of  any 
sort  yet  in  her  heart,  except  for  her  hurt.     Then 
with  a  sudden  shock  came  the  thought :     How 
could  she  account  for  her  injury  in  the  morning  ? 


CHAPTER  YI 
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DonoTii\  had  never  Avelcomcd  tlie  sound  of 
tlie  rising-bell  as  she  (Hd  tliis  morning.  All 
tlirough  the  long  hours  she  had  lain  on  her  bed 
crying  miserably  or  paring  lier  little  room, 
stilling  her  groans  and  trying  to  bear  her  ])ain 
witliout  a  sign.  Hlw  had  not  thonght  of  remov- 
ing her  clothes  until  well  on  toward  daylight, 
and  then  she  had  suddenly  remembered  that  if 
she  wished  to  avoid  being  "found  out"  she 
nnist  l)egin  by  practicing  dissinmlation — ]ire- 
tending  to  have  been  in  bed  all  night.  How 
she  was  to  account  for  the  injury  to  her  arm 
she  could  not  think.  But  it  iiually  managed 
itself. 

A  few  moments  after  the  rising-bell  rang  there 
was  a  knock  u})on  lier  door.  Slie  was  standing 
before  her  tiny  looking-glass,  trying  to  arrange 
her  hair  into  its  customary  long  braiil,  with  one 
hand. 
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"  Como  in,"  .slie  yuld,  trnmilously. 

Miss  Loriiucr  (Mitrred.  At  si;:;lit  of  lior 
Dorothy  .stnii;4litt'iu(l  lu'isclf  up  uiul  sot  her 
tt'ctli  hurd,  tryiii<;  to  lii(K'  lu'i*  swollen  wri.st 
behind  the  folds  of  iic-r  skirt,  jjiit  her  face 
told  the  story  all  too  plainly,  and  at  sight  of 
her  haggard  cheeks  and  dark-ringed  eyes  Miss 
Ij(jrinier  gave  an  exclamation  of  shocked  snr- 
j)rise. 

"  My  dear  !"  she  cried,  "  what  has  hapjiened 
to  you?  You  arc  sick.  Tell  uie,  J)orothy,  what  is 
the  matter.  You  look  as  if  you  had  not  slept  all 
night.     Poor  child  !  Is  it  the  old  worry  again  ?" 

The  kind  worils  went  straight  to  the  girl's 
heart  and  her  overchargiKl  nerves  gave  way 
under  this  new  strain — the  endeavor  to  l)as(dy 
deceive  this  woman  who  was  kind  to  her.  She 
bent  her  head  and  sobbed  wildly  for  a  few 
moments  while  Miss  Lorimer  went  to  hjr  and 
took  her  in  her  arms.  In  gathering  the  shak- 
ing little  figure  to  her  side  she  pressed  against 
the  injured  arm,  causing  the  sufferer  to  cry  out 
with  sudden  pain. 

xMiss  Lorimer  looked  down  and  saw.  She 
knew  at  a  glance  wliat  the  trouble  was,  but  how  it 
had  come  about  she  did  not  even  try  to  discover. 
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"You  poor,  poor  lltllo  thing!"  si.e  sai.l,  Ler 
voice  unslea.ly  witli  sympathy.  MVait  here  a 
moment.  I  am  -oiii-  to  '  make  it  well,' as  they 
sav  to  the  Icihiis." 

'she  liurrie.l  from  tlie  room,  eomiiig  hack 
presently  with  clot Ih  and  arnica  ami  strips  of 
ilannel,  and  h.-an  to  hind  up  tlie  aching  wrist, 
uttering  words  of  eomfort  and  encouragement 
meanwhile.  15ut  every  syllahle,  instead  ofsooth- 
iu<^  her,  pierced  Dorothy  like  a  thorn. 

"it   is  only    a   sprain,"  said    Miss   Lorimcr, 
"and  if  we  are  careful   it  will  soon  he  sound 
again.     But  you  were  a  foolish  Dorothy  not  to 
come  to  me  at  once. 
Dorothy  said  nothing. 

"  I  liad  a   friend,"  Miss    Lorimer   went  on, 
"  who  sprained  his  arm  in  the  night  just  as  you 
have  done.      He  could   not  account  for   it  at 
all    and    the    i)hysician    said    he   must    have 
wrenched  his  wrist  in  his  sleep." 
The  hreakfast-bell  rang. 
"  I  will  explain  it  to  Miss  Dupree,"  said  the 
kind   teacher,  "and    have    you   excused  from 
chapel.     Good-by.     I  will  send  you  up  some 

toast  and  tea." 

She  was  gone  before  Dorothy  could  say  a 
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word — ovoii  ifslio  li:i(l  wanted  to— of  |)roitst  f-r 
expiaiKitioii. 

A  (laialy  brfuklast  made  its  appearance  be- 
fore very  Iniii^,  and  tliongh  she  tried  to  eat, 
every  nioutlit'iil  seemed  to  choke  lier,  and  she 
sent  it  d<nvii  only  half  tasted.  She  tried  to 
sleep,  but  when  she  closed  iier  eye.s  she  seemed 
to  see  herself  in  the  li<:;ht  of  a  .nean  impostor. 

"  But  I'm  not  lying,"  slie  insisted  to  lier  con- 
science. "  If  she  thinks  I  hurt  my  wrist  in  my 
sleep  why  can't  I  let  her  keep  on  thinking  so? 
And,  besides,  if  1  told — there  are  the  other 
girls." 

"  But  you  have  nothing  to  do  witli  tlie  otlier 
girls,"  returned  her  conscience.  "  You  are 
lying  just  as  much  by  keeping  silence  now  as 
you  would  be  at  another  time  by  telling  a  false- 
hood.    You  are  acting  a  lie." 

Whe.i  Miss  Lorimor  came  up  again  to  see 
how  she  was  faring  she  was  astonished  to  find 
her  patient  still  awake  and  as  feverish  as  before. 
She  sat  down  beside  her  to  lay  her  palm  upon 
the  throbbing  temjiles. 

"  No,  no,  jNIiss  Lorimer,"  Dorothy  exclaimed, 
sitting  up.  "  Please  don't — yet.  If  you  knew 
you'd  think  I  was  only  being  served  right,  and 
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I  don't  suppose  you'd  try  to  cure  me  at  all — 
only  you're  so  good,  perhap.^  you  would.  Any- 
way, I'm  going  to  tell  you,  l)ecause  I — nuist.  I 
didn't  hurt  v.y  arm  in  my  .sleep.  I  was  awfully 
awake.  And  1  wa.sn't  in  bed.  1  was  on  the — 
slied-root".'* 

The  teacher  looked  at  her  in  wonder. 
"  The  shed-roof?"  she  repeated,  wondering  if 
Dorothy  were  not  delirious  and  wandering. 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  the  shed-ro<jf.  I  kind  of  felt  as 
if  I  must  have  some  fun  last  night,  and  so  I 
slipped  down  the  hall  and  crawled  out  of  the 
window  and  all  along  the  piazza  till  I  came  to 
the  shed,  and  then  I  slid  down  the  roof— and — 
and  came  back  again,  and  it  was  when  I  was 
crawling  up  that  I  hurt  my  arm.  I'm  awfully 
sorry.  I'm  sorry  clear  from  my  head  to  my  feet. 
I  feel  just  as  if  I  never  wanted  to  have  any  one 
look  at  me  again." 

"  There,  there,  Dorothy  !  That  will  do.  I  can- 
not quite  understand  this  atfair,  and  you  are  in 
no  condition  to  explain  it  more  clearly.  "When 
you  have  slept  and  are  stronger,  we  shall  hear 

the  rest." 

She  left  the  room.  Dorothy  dropped  back 
against  her  pillow  with  a  sigh  of  mingled  uu- 
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easiness  and  relief- -uneasiiu'ss  because  of  the 
fear  that,  if  more  questions  were  asked,  the  otlier 
twirls'  share  of  the  frolic  mii^dit  coi.ie  to  li^'ht, 
and  relief  at  havini:;  confessed  her  (nvn  fault. 
Presently  she  fell  asleep  and  sle])t  heavily  until 
quite  late.  Wiien  she  woke  she  found  Miss 
Lorinier  beside  her. 

"  You  have  had  a  lono;  nap,"  said  the  teacher, 
kindly.  "And  now,  here  is  a  little  cold  lunch- 
eon for  von." 

She  produced  a  tray.  Dorothy  was  very  hun- 
grv  and  ate  with  reli  h,  her  companion  sitting 
beside  her  and  looking  up  now  and  then  with 
eyes  whose  expression  the  girl  could  not  quite 
understand. 

When  the  last  crumb  was  gone  ^Miss  Lorimer 
set  the  tray  aside,  and  turning  to  her  -atient, 
said  :  "  Now  tell  me  all  about  last  night.  I  will 
not  say  '  keep  nothing  back,'  because  I  trust  you 
sufficientlv  to  believe  vou  will  tell  me  the  whole 
truth.  Poor  child  !  Do  you  notice  Low  many 
times  I  have  to  say,  'Now  tell  me  all  a])out  it, 
Dorothv?'  AVhv  will  vou  get  into  so  many 
'scrapes,'  as  you  call  them?  Do  you  really 
think  it  pays?" 

Dorothy  felt  strangely  humble,  and  when  she 
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tripcl  to  sav  "  No,"  hi^r  voice  trem])1ccl  as  though 
she  were  oil  the  verge  of  tears.    But  she  did  not 
cry  ;    instead,   she    gulped  hard  for  a  nionient 
an'd  then  braced  hersc-lf  to  tell  the  story.     Miss 
Lorimer   listened  patiently  and   asked    for   no 
more  than  the  girl  chose  to  tell.     Whatever  her 
private  opinions  were  she  kept  them  to  herself, 
and   her  serious  talk  with  Dorothy  about  dis- 
obeving  orders  and  defying  authority  was  in  no- 
wis^  a  sermon.     Miss  Lorimer  did  not  believe 


in  "  sermons  " 


Neither  did  Miss  Dupree,  but  her  methods  ot 
gettin-  at  the  facts  without  their  aid  were  a  littie 
ditlere^it  from  her  associate's.  She  appeared  in 
the  class-room  just  before  dismissal  and  desired 
anv  or  all  of  the  young  ladies  connected  with 
last  night's  misconduct  to  hold  up  their  hands. 
Out  of  all  the  class  only  one  arm  was  raised- 
Dorothy  was  still  in  her  room-aiid  that  was 
Marie  ToUock's.  . 

M'ss  Dupree  waited  a  moment,  as  though  in 
expectation  of  seeing  ni.)re  respond  to  her  call, 
and  then  remarked,  sternly  :  "  Of  course,  bav- 
in- put  vou  voung  ladies  upon  your  honor,  i 
cannot  think  for  a  moment  that  any  concerned 
would  tail  to  acknowledge  herself.     Thereiore 
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I  suppose  Miss  Pollock  is  the  only  other  offender. 
Should  there  be,  however,  uny  one  who  from 
fear  or  any  other  motive  has  tried  to  shield  her- 
self by  silence,  I  trust  she  will  remember  that 
while  disobedience  is  a  fault,  dishonor  is  a 
crime." 

Again  she  paused,  but  no  one  made  an  at- 
tempt at  confession,  and  after  telling  Marie  to 
come  to  her  in  her  study,  the  principal  left  the 
room. 

The  moment  the  girls  were  able  to  escape 
from  the  place  they  gathered  into  a  little  knot, 
and  began  to  whisper  among  themselves  about 
Dorothy's  treachery. 

"  Miss  Lorimer  was  with  her  early  this  morn- 
ing. I  saw  her  go  into  her  room.  And  they 
talked,  and,  of  course,  Dorothy  gave  the  whole 
thing  away.  Miss  Lorimer  shows  a  great  deal 
of  partiality,"  complained  Fanny  Bergen.  "  She 
always  manages  to  let  Dorothy  off  easy,  and 
then  bears  down  hard  on  the  rest  of  us.  It's 
positively  unfair.  Of  course,  Dorothy  told  her 
own  story.  Talk  about  honor.  I'd  like  to  know 
if  she's  been  honorable." 

"  Besides,  she  got  us  all  into  it,"  explained 
Pauline  MuUeu. 
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"  Yes,  indeea,"  assented  Kate  Van  Vooliries. 
"  We  uJvcr  sliouia  luive  tliouglit  of  going  out 
in  the  bout  if  it  had  not  been  for  her.     She  \nn- 

posed  it." 

"  And  helped  us  on  the  slied-roof,  and  every- 
thing.    !She   was  just  the  worst  of   us  all,  so 

tiiere!" 

"  If  you  had  raised  your  hand,  Paul,  I  d 
have  raised  mine,"  whispered  Delia  Carpenter. 
"  I  kept  watching  to  see  if  you  would,  hut  you 

didn't." 

"Oh,  dear!"  exclaimed  Pauline,  sharply, 
"  it's  a  pity  about  you.  You  needn't  speak  m 
that  kiiur  of  dependent  way  either.  If  you 
wanted  to  be  so  fine  why  didn't  you  put  up  your 
hand  on  your  own  account  and  not  wait  for  me. 
I'm  not  responsible  for  your  actions,  Miss."^ 

"  The  fact  is,"  said  Kate,  "  we're  all  in  a 
pretty  mess,  and  I'm  going  straight  up  to  Dor- 
othy's room  and  tell  her  what  I  think  of  her. 
I'll  pay  her  up." 

"  Why,  I  don't  see  how  we're  in  a  mess,"  re- 
turned Fanny.     "  Xo  one  knows  about  us." 

"  You  o-oose  !  Of  course  not.  Oidy  a  fellow 
feels  uncomt"ortabl*.-,  and  that's  mess  enough.  If 
Dorothy  hadn't  told — " 
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"Dorothy  clMti't  tell!" 

The  girls  started  apart,  and  the  ,  behuid 
them,  stootl  Mis.s  Diiprce,  steru-faeed  and  severe. 
The  girls  shrank  back. 

"Xo,   Dorothy  did  not  tell!"   repeated   the 
principal,  coldly.     "  Neither  did  Marie  Pollock. 
In  the  tir?*  place,  I  do  not  believe  in  trying  to 
make  one  girl  inibrm  against  another,  and  even 
if  I  did,  Dorothy  would  have  been  the  last  to 
answer  any  questions  that  might  implicate  you. 
Ivlarie  Pollock  confessed  to  her  own  fault,  but  I 
might  have  imagined  that  those  two  alone  were 
to  blame  if  I  had  not  been  fortunate  enough  to 
come  upon  you  just  now  and  receive  your  own 
evidence  against  yourselves.     I  am  sorry  to  find 
that  out  of  six  there  are  only  two  who  have  the 
moral    courage,   to   say    nothing  of   honor,  to 
speak  the  truth.      You  may  go  to  your  own 
rooms,  young  ladies.     You  need  not  appear  at 
supper,  as  I  feel  a  desire  to  spare  you  the  mor- 
tification of  hearing  your  names  read  before  the 
whole  school   as  having  been  connected  with 
Dorothy  and  Marie  in  last  night's  performance, 
and   having  failed  to   declare  yourselves  even 
when  your  honor  was  appealed  to." 
The  girls  went  slowly  from  the  room. 
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The  principal's  heart  did  not  soften  to  them 
even  when  she  saw  that  most  of  them  were  cry- 
ing. Their  worst  otfense  in  her  opinion  was 
their  silent  untrnth.  After  they  had  disappeared 
she  stood  for  a  moment  looking  gravely  out  of 
the  window.  What  she  saw  was  not  the  smoothly 
cut  lawn  nor  the  spreading  shade-trees  in  the 
grounds  beyond.  It  was  a  shaggy-haired,  bright- 
eyed  girl,  whose  foce  was  agh)W  with  mischief, 
and  whose  garments  wore  made  in  the  fashion 
of  twenty  years  ago.  Her  eyes  softened  as  she 
looked. 

"Poor  little  witches,"  she  said  to  herself. 
**  They  are  all  alike.  I  suppose  I  was  like  that 
myself  once.  Only  I'm  sure  I  wasn't  a  sneak 
—I'm  sure  I  (.wned  up  truthfully.  I  suppose 
only  God  and  their  mothers  really  understand 

them." 

But  she  could  not  spend  many  moments 
musing.  These  were  busy  days  for  her,  and,  in 
fact,  for  all  the  staff.  Commencement  was  com- 
ing, and  the  preparations  for  it  were  being 
pushed  forward  rapidly. 

For  two  weeks  cards  of  invitation  had  been 
flying  and  the  rooms  at  the  hotel,  even  to  the 
smaUest  of  them,  had  been  secured  in  advance 
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by  parents  of  the  graduates,  "  their  sisters  and 
tlieir  cousiiib  and  tlieir  aunts,"  and  by  the  rela- 
tives and  guardians  of  those  who  were  not 
graduates,  but  who  were  to  be  taken  to  homes 
at  a  distance  for  the  long  vacation. 

The  chapel  in  which  the  exercises  of  the  day 
were  to  be  held  was  fragrant  with  blossoms  and 
dim  with  shadowy  boughs,  while  the  gym- 
nasium, where  the  final  reception  was  to  be 
held,  was  turned  into  a  veritable  bower.  Poor 
Barney,  the  man-of-i41-work,  had  oiled  and 
polished  the  floor  until  he  declared  his  "  back 

was  broke." 

These  commencement  days  were  the  bane  of 
his  existence,  for  it  was  Barney  here  and  Bar- 
ney there  until  the  poor  man  was  "kilt  en- 
tolrely,"  and  when  he  happened  to  be  taking  a 
breathing  spell  for  the  space  of  a  minute, 
Bridget,  his  wife,  who  was  the  Seminary  cook, 
would  always  observe : 

"  Och,  Barney,  me  b'y,  while  yer  ristin',  be 
schrubbin'  down  me  sthairs,  for  they  nade  it  the 

day." 

Dorothy  did  not  look  forward  to  the  festivi- 
ties with  much  enthusiasm.  Her  sprained  wrist 
was  still  iu  bandages ;  a  new  dress  was  lacking, 
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and  tliere  was  the  prospect  of  the  meeting  with 
the  "  interlopers." 

But  she  had  determined  to  swathe  her  arm 
in  a  pretty  silk  Inuulkerchief,  to  make  the  must 
of  a  bad  job  and  be  satisfied  with  her  last  sum- 
mer's white  organdie,  and  to  remember  only  the 
fact  of  her  mother's  coming,  which  would 
reconcile  her  to  the  rest.  She  and  her  class- 
mates were  the  gayest  of  the  gay.  Having 
served  their  sentence  and  being  forgiven,  they 
couhl  rest  assured  that  their  misbehavior  would 
never  be  referred  to  again. 

Dorothy  was  holding  one  of  her  informal  re- 
ceptions in  her  room  after  study  hours,  when 
Barney  ap{)eared,  bearing  in  his  arms  a  huge 
bundle,  and  remark  ig,  as  he  deposited  it  on 
the  bed:  "It's  mesilf  is  w^onderin'  what's  the 
contints,  ^Miss  Dorothy.  They  do  be  so  loight 
an'  yit  so  lar-r-ge." 

The  girls  laughed  and  then  crowded  about, 
while  Dorothy  snapped  the  cords  and  eagerly 
tore  away  at  the  wrapper  of  strange,  foreign- 
looking  jKijier  that  enveloped  the  whole.  It 
seemed  to  her  she  wouhl  never  jret  through 
cutting  strings  and  unfolding  covers,  but  at 
length  the  last  sheet  waa  cast  aside  and  there 
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lay  a  wliito,  wootleii  box  whose  cover  slie 
whipped  ofl"  in  a  twinkling  and  in  which  she 
could  see  at  first  lu  ling  but  a  mass  of  delicate 
tissue  paper. 

"  Tweak  it  off— tweak  it  off!"  sereanied  one  of 
the  nirls,  hvstericallv,  and  Dorotliy  did  as  she 
was  bid,  saying,  breathlessly,  "  1  sort  of  think — 
it  may  be — a — dress.     And  if  it  is — ah  !" 

For  at  last  the  final  protection  was  Hung 
aside  and  there,  beneath  its  coverlet  of  muslin 
wrappings,  in  its  bed  of  tissue  paper,  lay  the 
daintiest  little  frock  imaginable,  a  mass  of  lihny 
lace  and  delicate  mull.  Tl>e  girls'  eyes  shone 
with  interest  and  they  did  not  rest  until  the 
fascinating  affair  had  been  taken  out  and  tried 
on.  It  proved  to  be  just  the  right  thing — 
simple,  graceful,  and  fitting  to  perfection. 

The  fact  that  the  lace  was  real  did  not 
greatly  enhance  its  value  in  the  girls'  sight,  for 
would  it  not  have  been  enough  in  any  case  that 
it  came  from  Paris  ? 

It  was  INIiss  Lorimer  wdio  told  Dorothy  what 
a  costly  little  garment  it  was,  at  which  Dorothy 
looked  grave. 

"  If  it  was  so  expensive  I  don't  see  how  mam- 
ma ever  could  have  bought  it,"  she  said,  "  for 
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sl.o  isn't  rich,  you  know,  and  when  I  wrote  about 
huvin-  a  !U"\v  dress  tor  eoinmeneenient  she  siiid 
slu,  was  afraid  she  coulchi't  aiVord  it.  And  to 
Lhi.ik  of  her  having  sent  not  .»nly  the  dress  hut 
slippers  and  laced  stockings,  and  handkerchief 
and  fan,  and— everything  I" 

.Miss    Lorimer   smiled    and    presently    went 
away,  while  Dorothy  felt  that  one  of  her  cares 
wasVifted  Trom  her  mind.     She  was  aware  that 
rooms  had  been  reserved  at  the  hotel  for  her 
mother  and  the  "interlopers,"    and  she    kept 
an   anxious    lookout  all   the  morning  of  com- 
mencement   day    for    her,    hv    she    knew    she 
wonld  have  to  pass  the  Seminary  on  lier  way 
from    the  station.     But    thongh   carriages   and 
hacks  rolled  hv  in  plenty  she  couhl  catch  no 
olimpse   of  the    tace   she   loved.     During    the 
exercises  in  the  chapel  her  eyes  roved  over  the 
audience  in  eager  search,  l)ut  still  she  could  not 
tind  her  mother.     At  the  last  meal  they  Avere  to 
eat  all  together  this  term  the  girls  were  allowed 
special    privileges,    and     they     chattered    and 
laughed  incessantly. 

"  Are  your  people  here,  Fanny?" 
"  Yes,  indeed !     Didn't  you  see  ray  mother 
this  afternoon  ?" 
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"  My  cousin  Dick  is  here.  Did  you  see  him 
in  the  oh:ii)el  ?  That  light-haired  one  with  the 
mustache.  He's  dreadt'iiUv  clever;  lie  goes  to 
colhvge  and  is  a  switch-hack,  or  whatever  you 
call  'em,  in  the  fo()t-i>all  team."  The  j^irla 
laui^hed  delightedly. 

''  Better  tell  him  that.      He'll  enjoy  it,"  some 

one  said. 

"  I  kind  of  wished  I  was  graduating  whea 
:Miss  Loring  reail  her  essay  and  got  so  many 
flowers  and  was  applauded.  It  must  he  lovely 
fun.     And   then,  just  think,  no   more   lessons 

next  year !" 

"  Pooh  !  I  don't  mhid.  I  like  it  here  and  I'm 
coming  hack,  aren't  you,  Dorothy?  By  the 
way,  where's  your  mother?" 

Dorothy  gave  a  short,  disappointed  sigh.  "  I 
guess  she'  must  have  missed  the  train  or  some- 
thing," she  replied.  "  I've  watched  for  her,  but 
she  hasn't  come  yet.  I'm  worried.  Perhaps 
she  will  he  on  the  eight  forty-five;  she  wouldn't 
take  a  later  one.  Oh,  there!  Did  you  hear 
that  fiddle  ?  Those  musicians  are  here  good  and 
early.     Isn't  it  fun  ?" 

When  the  girls  found  themselves  in  the  im- 
mense   room   familiar   to   them   as   the  gym- 
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iiasium,  l>iit  (luilt;  uiilainiliar  now  with  flowers 
i'vci'ywhen!  and  j^iu'sts  arriviiij^  constantly, 
tlii'V  coiiltl  scart'c'ly  keep  tlu'ir  Ict't  slill  wilh 
fxcitruK'nt. 

Dorothy  had  forL^ottcn  her  clia^rin  for  a 
nioiiUMit  and  was  chattini:;  i:,:iyly  to  a  n(i_t!;hhor 
wlien  some  one  touched  licr  wjion  theelhow  and 
wliis|)ered  in  her  ear  : 

"  You're  wanted  in  the  reception-room,  IMiss." 

She  needed  no  second  biddinjij,  but  rushed 
away,  her  heart  beating  joyously,  her  lips  trem- 
bling, her  only  thought  being  of  her  mother. 
Her  feet  scarcely  touched  the  stairs,  she  ran  so 
fast,  yet  when  had  the  distance  from  gymnasium 
to  reception-room  seemed  so  long  before? 

But  in  a  moment,  which  only  seemed  an  hour 
long,  she  wfis  i)ushing  open  the  door  and  ])ass- 
inc:  throujrh  it  like  a  little  whirlwind,  her  arms 
0{)en,  her  heart  beating  and  on  her  lips  the  cry, 
"  Oh,  mamma  !  mamma  !" 

But  the  -words  died  before  they  were  uttered  ; 
for  suddenly,  as  though  in  a  moment  she 
had  been  turned  to  immovable  stone,  Doro- 
thy stood  still,  her  color  fading,  her  breath 
forsaking  her  aud  her  heart  almost  ceasing  to 
beat. 
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Tho  room  was  nearly  (Icsortocl,  Not  (jnite,  for 
l.v  the  table  sat  a  <j(MitleiMMn  wlio  rose  to  meet 
lier  as  she  cMitereil ;  wlio  saw  lier  change  iVum 
a  joyoijM  jrirl  into  a  cold  little  stntiie,  ami  wlio, 
steppin^C  forward,  held  out  Itis  hand,  saying : 
"And  this  Ls  Dorutliy  ?" 
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Dorothy  made  no  reply.  In<leecl,  slie  was 
having  all  she  could  do  to  keep  from  bursting 
into  sobs  from  disapj^ointment  and  nervous 
dread.  She  had  come  up  expecting  to  see  her 
mother,  and  here  was  nothing  but  this  stranger 
to  welcome  her.  It  seemed  to  her  that  her 
heart  had  leaped  into  her  throat  and  was  going 
to  choke  her.  Why  had  not  her  mother  come  ? 
Was  she  sick?  The  very  thought  made  her 
weak  and  dizzy. 

At  first  she  had  an  idea  that  the  gentleman 
liad  bent  down  as  if  to  kiss  lier,  but  she  had 
started  back  with  a  gesture  of  repugnance,  and 
when  she  looked  up  again  he  was  standing  erect 
and  stalwart  by  the  table,  one  hand  resting 
lightly  upon  it,  the  other  thrust  into  the  breast 
of  his  closely  buttoned  coat. 

Colonel  Everest  did  not  make  another  attempt 
to  touch  her  hand.  He  contented  himself  with 
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glancing  at  her  as  she  stood  before  hira,  her 
breast  heaving,  her  eyes  downcast,  and  her 
lingers  nervously  ckitching  the  lace  upon  her 

gkirt. 

Then  he  repeated  in  his  full  deep  voice: 

"  And  this  is  Dorothy  ?" 

"  Yes." 

That  Wiis  all.  He  had  asked  a  question  and 
she  had  answered.  iShe  would  not  give  him 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  her  break  down,  and 
she  knew  that  if  she  spoke,  her  words  would  end 
in  a  cry.  If  her  mother  had  been  there  it  would 
have  been  ditferent.  But  she  was  not,  and  her 
unexplained  absence  cut  Dorothy  to  the  quick ; 
but  she  would  rather  have  died  than  ask  "  this 
man  "  wdiy  he  had  come  alone. 

The  Colonel  understood  the  quid;,  keen  flash 
of  passionate  dislike  that  passed  over  Dorothy's 
face.  He  knew  that  she  was  disappointed  and 
angry,  and  guessed  rightly  that  she  would  ask 
for  no  explanations. 

"  I  am  sorry  that  I  am  here  in  ])lace  of  your 
mother.  Our  voyage  across  was  particularly  se- 
vere, and  both  she  and  Helen  were  so  worn  out 
by  it  that  I  thought  better  to  leave  them  in  New 
York,  while  I  came  on  to  bring  you  home.   Y'ou 
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Bee,  we  only  got  in  yesterday,  and  my  wife — your 
mother — would  have  had  no  time  to  rest.  Alter 
all,  the  dchiy  hi  meetin<;-  is  only  of  a  few  hours. 
We  can  leave  here  hy  any  train  you  wish  to- 
mori'ow.  I  shall  he  at  yuur  service  as  early  as 
daylight,  if  you  choose." 

"My  wife! — I  thought  hetter!" — Dorothy 
raged  inwardly  against  him  more  bitterly  than 
ever.  What  right  had  he  to  prevent  her  mother 
from  coming  to  her?  8he  was  her  mother  be- 
fore she  was  his  wife,  and — but  she  only  raised 
her  head  high,  and  with  a  little  outward  tilt  of 
her  chin,  replied : 

"  If  my  mother  was  not  well  I  am  glad  she 
did  not  come.  Do  you  wish  to  go  down-stairs 
now  ?  We  are  having  a  reception  there,  and — 
I  don't  want  to  miss  any  more  of  it." 

There  was  a  twinkle  in  the  Colonel's  brown 
eyes,  but  Dorothy  was  not  looking  at  him  and 
did  not  see  his  anuisement  at  her  awkward 
attempt  to  be  haughtily  indifferent. 

"  What  a  hostile  little  enemy  I  have  here," 
he  thought.  But  he  merely  rejdied  :  "  Yes  ; 
certainly.  Let  us  go."  And  with  grave  and 
courteous  dignity  he  offered  her  his  arm. 

This  gave  Dorothy  another  opportunity,  for 
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she  bliintlv  declined  the  offer.  Colonel  Everest 
accepted  her  refusal  with  an  inclination  of  the 
head,  and  it  was  then  that  he  spied  the  bandage 
upon  her  wrist. 

"  I  see  you  have  met  with  an  accident,"  he 
said,  in  a  tone  of  sympathy.  "  I  liope  it  is 
nothing  serious." 

"  Oh,  no,"  she  replied,  with  a  careless  laugh. 
"1  sprained  it  about  a  week  ago  climbing  out  of 
the  window  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  I  went 
out  on  the  lake  rowing,  and  when  1  came  back 
I  hurt  my  arm." 

She  wanted  to  shock  him.  She  had  a  reck- 
less desire  to  make  him  think  as  hardly  of  her 
as  she  could.  What  did  she  care  what  he 
thought  of  her?     He  wasn't  her  father. 

"  Rowing  on  the  lake  in  the  middle  of  the 
night?"  repeated  Colonel  Everest,  quietly. 

"  Yes.  Against  rules,"  declared  Dorothy. 
"  That's  why  I  did  it.  I — never — obey  any  one 
except — my  mother." 

Her  companion  did  not  appear  to  be  either 
surprised  or  interested  in  her  announcement. 
He  merely  said :  "  We  army  men  make  a  great 
deal  of  obedience.  It  is  one  of  the  first  dutiea 
of  a  soldier." 
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"  Oho !"  thonsht  Dorothy.  "  So  he  expects 
me  to  ht;  obedient  to  him,  does  he?  He  thinks 
he  can  manage  me  with  his  talk  about  army 
men  and  soldiers,  does  he?  Well,  he'll  see—" 
She  swept  before  him  to  the  door  and  led  the 
way  down  the  staircase  to  the  "  ball-room."  At 
the  threshold  Colonel  Everest  pansed,  and 
standing  aside,  permitted  Dorothy  to  pass  in  be- 
fore him. 

"  Just  for  all  the  world  as  if  she  was  a  young 
lady,"  whispered  Delia  Carpenter,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  watching  the  door  as  the\  entered. 
Miss  Lorimer  was  standing  near,  and  in  a 
moment  Dorothy  made  her  way  to  her  side  and 
whis])ered  unsteadily : 

"  Miss  Lorimer,  please  talk  to  him  ;  I  can't. 
I_"  and  then  in  a  louder  tone,  untrembling 
and  distinct,  turning  to  her  stepfather :  "  Col- 
onel Everest,  please  let  me  introduce  you  to 
Miss  Lorimer." 

Then,  without  another  word,  she  left  them 
and  abruptly  disappeared.  Neither  Miss  Lori- 
mer nor  Colonel  Everest  could  restrain  a  smile 
which  on  neither  side  was  one  of  amusement. 
Miss  T^orimer  took  in  the  situation  at  a  glance. 
She  knew  what  Dorothy's  disappointment  must 
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have  been  at  not  seeing  her  mother,  and  slie 
suspected  that  she  liad  vented  it  on  the  ColoneL 
He  saw  that  she  understood,  and  so  they 
were  at  once  on  common  ground.  The  young 
teacher  looked  up  into  the  face  of  the  handsome, 
soldierly  man  beside  her,  and  with  one  swift, 
searching  glance  saw  what  it  would  take  poor 
little  passion-})linded  Dorothy  months  to  dis- 
cover, that  here  was  a  true,  noble,  great-hearted 
gentleman. 

By  this  time  many  eyes  were  turned  toward 
the  stalwart  figure  standing  erect  and  tall  beside 
the  slender  teacher. 

The  head  with  its  dark  hair, just  dashed  with 
gray  at  the  temples,  was  held  high  enough  to 
make  the  large  brown  eyes  appear  always  to  be 
looking  down,  when  what  they  looked  at  was  a 
woman,  while  the  square  shoulders  and  military 
bearing  of  the  man  gave  him  a  special  air  of 
distinction. 

The  girls  whispered  among  themselves,**  That's 
Dorotliy's  stepfather.     Isn't  he  splendid?" 

Miss  Lorimer  saw  something  more  in  him 
than  that,  and  it  encouraged  her.  She  read  his 
character,  and  saw  that  he  was  a  man  who  could 
win  bis  way  into  the  heart  of  wayward,  gen- 
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erous  Dorotliy.  J^lie  f^atliered  up  her  courage 
and  began  to  tell  him  i'^bout  the  girl,  sketching 
her  real  nature,  which  sh,e  had  taken  such  pains 
to  conceal     At  the  end  she  yaid  : 

"  She  is  pure  gold  at  heart.  I  have  never 
known  her  to  do  a  mean  or  dishonest  act.  We 
all  love  her  here,  though  she  tries  us  sometimes, 
and  1  know  you  will  love  her,  too." 

"  You  may  be  sure  I  shall."  The  words  were 
grave  and  (piiet,  but  Miss  Lorimer  felt  that  it 
would  not  be  Colonel  Everest's  tault  if  they  did 

Dot  come  true. 

Her  duties  soon  called  hor  away  and  she  was 

forced  to  excuse  herself.     Colonel  Everest  sat  a 

few  moments  watching  Dorothy,  now  one  of  the 

merriest  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  graceful  of 

the   dancert    and    presently   the   shifting   and 

movement  of  the  crowd  brought  her  so  near  to 

him  that  his  coat  sleeve  brushed  her  shoulder. 

^he  tried  to  look  unconscious,  but  her  scowl  was 

beginning  to  be  altogether  too  apparent,  when 

Marie    Pollock    came   tripping   up   to   her,  all 

a-smile,  and  banislied  it  hy  saying: 

"  Oh,  Dorothy,  mamma  is  right  back  of  me 
and  I  want  you  to  know  her  and— and— here, 
mamma,  this  is  Dorothy." 
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Then  there  was  nothing  for  Dorotliy  to  do  but 
present  her  stepfather  to  Mrri.  I'ollock.  and  try 
to  slip  away  under  cover  of  the  introihiction. 

But  the  kind  hidy  wouUl  n'>t  let  go  lier  hand. 
"  I  have  heard  so  mucli  of  Dorothy  from  Marie 
tliat  I  feel  I  know  her  already,"  she  declared, 
and  after  a  few  commonplaces  she  repeated  the 
invitation  that  she  had  extended  to  her  through 
Marie  some  weeks  before. 

"  Will  you  tell  your  wife,  Colonel  Everest, 
that  we  count  on  having  Dorothy  with  us  for  at 
least  a  month  this  summer?" 

The  girl  turned  scarlet  with  pleasure  and  was 
about  to  burst  out  with  a  grateful,  ''  Oh,  thank 
you,  Mrs.  Pollock,  I'd  love  to  go.  I'll  ask 
mamma  if  I  may,  and  I  know  she'll  let  me," 
when  she  heard  with  a  shock  of  dismay  her 
stepftither  replying : 

"  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Pollock.  But  I  think  we 
could  scarcely  spare  her.  lay  wife  has  been 
separated  from  Dorothy  for  so  long  that  she  will 
want  to  keep  her  beside  her  now,  and  as  for 
me — I  am  just  about  to  begin  enjoying  the 
thought  of  having  my  family  about  me.  I'm 
afraid  I  could  not  be  unselfish  enough  to  lend 
you  our  little  daughter  for  even  a  week." 
8 
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There !     lie  liiid  Jouc  it  fairly  and  squarely 

this  time. 

Dorotliy  ^^rew  white  with  anger,  and  delib- 
erately turned  on  her  heel  and  left  the  spot. 
What  right  had  he,  a  stranger,  to  refuse  an  in- 
vitation for  her  ?  What  right  had  he  to  call 
her  "  his  family,"  his  "  little  daughter?"  She 
wasn't  "his  family."  She  hadn't  anything  to 
do  with  him  or  he  with  her.  He  was  nothing 
but  an  interloper. 

The  lights,  instead  of  gleaming  gayly  as  they 
had  seemed  to  do  at  first,  appeared  like  so  many 
eyes  trying  to  stare  her  out  of  countenance, 
while  the  merry  buzz  and  hum  of  the  crowd 
only  seemed  mocking  her  unhappiness. 

"He  meant  from  the  lirst  to  make  me  suffer. 
He  does  everything  to  plague  me.  Made  my 
mother  not  come,  and  told  Mrs.  Pollock  I 
couldn't  go,  and— and— he  wants  to  be  cruel  to 
me.  Why  should  I  love  him?  He  doesn't 
love  me ;  didn't  even  kiss  me  when  I  came  up- 
stairs and  my  mother  wasn't  there— but  I  don't 
care.     I  don't  like  him  !     I— i  ^ate  him !" 

Then  out  gushed  the  burning  tears,  which 
Bhe  auL'rily  brushed  away  with  the  lace  hand- 
kerchief that  had  certainly  not  been  made  to  be 
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■wept  upon.  She  had  slipped  l)e]iind  some 
serceniiig  pahns  in  a  French  window,  and  here, 
in  her  dim  retreat,  she  ra<:;ed  and  fumed  to  lier 
heart's  content.  Once  in  a  while  she  ]teered 
curiously  out  u[)i»n  the  brilliant  room,  and  it 
wa.s  on  one  of  these  occasions  that  she  saw 
Colonel  Everest  the  centre  of  a  little  group  of 
lauiiiiinf!;,  admiriuir  ladies,  who  listenecl  to  wliat 
he  was  saying  with  very  decided  interest,  and  who 
seemed  to  tind  him  anytiiing  hut  viUainous.  It 
irritated  her  so  that  she  dried  her  eyes  instantly 
and  hurried  out  into  the  room  agiiin.  As  Miss 
Lorimer  caught  siglit  of  her  she  beckoned  kindly, 
and  Dorothy  gladly  slipped  to  her  side,  even 
though  that  brouglit  her  into  her  stepfather's 
vicinity.  As  she  came  up  Miss  Dupree  slid  a 
finger  beneath  her  chin,  and  lifting  her  face, 
asked  if  she  were  tired. 

"  The  heat  of  these  rooms  is  stifling,"   she 

said,  "  and  your  eyes  look  as  if  you  had  been 

fitting,  like  '  Dolly  Flinders,  near  the  cinders  ' — 

idy  in  your  case  the  cinders  must  have  been 
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Colonel  Everest,  without  glancing  at  her, 
rose  and  prepared  to  go.  He  explained  to  Miss 
Dupree  that  they  had  a  long  journey  before 
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tliem,  and  that  lie  thouglit  they  woiiM  liave  to 
prepare  tor  it  hy  tnkiiii^'  all  the  rest  they  eouM 
get.  When  Dorothy  showed  no  sii^u  of  rehel- 
lin<5,  he  looked  relieved,  and  in  a  moment  thi; 
girl  and  her  stepfather  were  making  their  slow 
way  toward  ihe  door.  The  passageway  ha[)- 
pened  to  be  qnite  crowded,  and  they  were  forced 
to  stand  a  few  moments  wedged  in  among  a  nnm- 
ber  of  otluu-s  before  they  could  reach  the  stairs. 

Neither  J)or(»thy  nor  Colonel  P^verest  said  one 
word,  and  so  it  was  not  strange  that  the  voice 
of  some  one  behind  them,  speaking  in  a  loud 
utidertone,  should  reach  their  ears  with  a  clear- 
ness and  distinctness  that  couhl  not  be  avoided. 
It  was  Fanny  Bergen  who  spoke. 

"  There  !  That's  him  !  He  married  Dorothv's 
mother,  and  she  hates  him,  and  he  has  a  daugh- 
ter, and  she  hates  her,  too.  And  she  calls  'em 
'interlopers,'  because  they — oh,  bother  !  School's 
over  now  and  I'm  not  going  to  fuss  over  defini- 
tions, but  you  know  what  it  is,  and — and — " 

Here,  happily,  the  block  was  cleared,  and 
they  were  enal)Ied  to  make  their  way  up  tlu' 
stairs  and  out  of  the  iicaring  of  that  dreadful 
voice. 

Neither   Dorothy  nor  her  stepfather  spoke. 
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The  girl,  amid  iiU  licr  shaiiic  and  mortification, 
scarcely  saw  where  nhe  step[)ed,  and  bhiiKh^red 
(III  blindly  until  hIib  ahiiost  slipped  on  the  edge 
of  a  polished  stair.  Then  Colonel  Everest's  hand 
wan  upon  her  arm  and  he  was  saying  kindly: 

"My  dear,  do  yon  think  you  can  he  ready  to 
start  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning?  Yes? 
"Well,  then,  good-night  and  God  bless  you." 

Dorothy  stood  at  the  head  of  the  corridor 
leading  to  her  room  and  looked  after  him  as  he 
passed  out  of  sight.  As  she  watched  him  she 
■was  filled  with  a  sudilen  impulse  to  run  after 
him  and  beg,  at  least,  for  his  forgiveness,  but 
she  delayed  too  long,  nnd  the  next  moment  she 
heard  the  heavy  front  door  close  after  him,  and 
it  was  too  late. 
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THE     J()UII\F;Y 

Sun  crept  into  bed  without  saying  lier 
prayers,  an  sho  wad  accustoined  to  do,  k;ieeliiig 
betieuth  hv.v  motlier's  picture.  Tii<it  j)ii'turo 
liad  served  her  for  two  years,  instead  of  her 
niotli'  r's  knee  at  which  alw.  useil  to  j^ray,  and 
slie  had  grown  to  feel  that  it  iiad  something  of 
the  beloved  presence  itself,  and  told  it  all  her 
eecrets,  all  her  disap|)ointinentH,  and  all  her 
pleasures.  I3ut  to-night,  just  because  she  had 
cowu  to  feel  that  in  speaking  to  it  she  was  al- 
,..j6t  spe>iki!:g  to  her  mother  ':<;rself,  she  could 
not  approach  it  at  all.  In  fact  she  felt  more 
like  hiding  her  face  from  the  innocent  thing, 
whose  eyes  seemed  silently  asking :  "  How  can 
you  hurt  me  so  through  one  I  love  ?"  and  she 
coidd  not  answer. 

She  tried  to  justify  herself  to  her  conscience 
by  repeating:  "I  can't  help  it.     I  don't  want 
to  be  horrid.     I'd  love  to  be  good,  but  I  can't 
when  everything  is  going  so  criss-cross." 
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In  the  midst  of  hci  brooding  she  ftdl  asleep, 
and  only  wakenvd  upon  heiiiing  the  early  gong 
'jhiiig  ont  lond  and  elear  its  signal  to  rise. 

kSlie  had  only  to  dre^s  herscll"  and  slip  a  h-w 
little  necessaries  into  Inr  hand-hag  to  he  <|uite 
ready  t'oi'  her  journey,  for  her  ;ruiik  si(m;(1 
locked  and  stiapped  beside  the  wall,  kind  3Iiss 
Lorinier  having  packed  it  the  day  before,  anil 
her  dress  was  to  be  l"olded  a\v:iy  by  itself  and 
sent  home  in  its  own  especial  box. 
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was  in  a  Ihitter  during  breakfast. 


Trunks  were  bein<i  carried  down-stairs,  ciiccks 


del 


were   being  (lelivere<l,  (piestions 


asked   and   no 
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answers  given,  and  in  the  midst  of  all,  the  stnge 
lumbered  up,  and  then  the  hurly-burly  grew 
more  confu.-ing  still. 

"  Good-by  !  Good-by !"  "  Write  to  me, 
Fan  !"  "  Kemember  Hillside  in  August,  Paul  1" 
*'  Be  sure  and  let  me  know  when  to  come,  Kate  I 
"  Good-bv  !     Good-bv  !" 

Then  Dorothy,  feeling  not  at  all  so  glad  to 
leave  the  place  as  she  had  supposed  she  would 
be,  kissed  every  one  good-by,  was  lifted  into  a 
coach  and  off  they  went  amid  quite  a  chorus  of 
good  wishes  and  farewells,  to  the  usual  bustle 
and  confusion  of  the  station  and  then  into  the 
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quiet  and  quite  unusual  luxury  of  the  drawl n.^. 
room  car  into  vrhicli  the  Colonel  led  her.     Doro- 
thy liad  never  been  used  to  travelincr  i„  go  com- 
fortable a  fashion.  Tlie  spacious  aisles,  the  ample 
windows  with  their  -leamin-  plate-lass  panes 
and  the  elegance  of  every  little  appointment 
were  novel  and  delightful  to  her.     She  leaned 
back  against  the  tufted  cushions  of  her  ehair 
and  realized  that  she  was  very  well  off  indeed 
And  as  time  went  on  she  found  that  she  had  a 
most  attentive  escort.     Books,  flowers,  fruit  and 
candy  all  found  their  way  into  her  lap  during 
the  next  few  hours,  and  she  could  hardly  believe 
It  when   the  porter  came  and   announced  that 
luncheon  was   being  served  in  the  dinin-car 
Then  there  was  the  fun  of  eating  one's  daTntily 
served    meal     between     glimpses    of    flashin- 
scenery     and     the    sense    of    flving    through 
space,   and   having   only   to   choose    what   one 
wanted    to    find    it    at    one's    plate.     Colonel 
Everest   did    not   try  to  make  her   talk      He 
looked    after   her   comfort   and   saw   that    she 
lacked  nothing,  but  he  took  it  for  granted  that 
when  she  was  ready  she  would  speak  and  until 
then   he  was  quite  satisfied   to  wait.     He  read 
his  papers  and  glanced  over  the  magazines  in 
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silence,  and  after  Dorothy  had  skimmed  through 
a  story,  eaten  all  the  candy  she  Avaiited  and 
grown  tired  of  the  taste  of  fruit,  she  found  lier- 
self  wishing  very  much  that  her  stepfather 
would  throw  aside  his  paper  and  amuse  her. 
She  glanced  at  him  several  times  from  between 
her  half-shut  lids,  but  he  was  deep  in  some 
stupid  editorial  and  paid  no  attention.  She 
could  not  help  owning  to  herself  that  he  wa8 
handsome,  and  when  he  smiled  his  eyes  lit  up 
in  a  way  that  was  fairly  delightful.  But  she  had 
not  seen  his  smile  for  a  long,  long  time;  not 
since  he  bade  good-by  to  the  kind  Seminary 
ladies  who  had  shown  l.im  so  much  attention 
and  good-will.  As  he  was  now,  his  face  was 
stern  and  grave,  and  she  certainly  could  not 
expect  him  to  smile  at  her  when  he  knew  she 
"hated  "him  and  had  cal^-d  him  an  "  inter- 
loper." But  he  might  at  least  amuse  her.  She 
was  tired  of  sitting  there  doing  nothing.  It 
hurt  her  eyes  to  read,  *he  light  Hashed  so,  and 
the  motion  of  the  t:-^^'-  /as  beginning  to  make 
her  feel  sick.  She  flung  her  head  back  with  a 
sigh  of  irritation. 

"  What  can    I  do  for  you  ?"  asked    Colonel 
Everest,   quietly,   letting    his  paper   fall    and 
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regarding  her  kindly.  "  Will  you  have  more 
magazines  ?  Another  book  ?  No  more  cantly, 
I  suppose,  since  you  have  not  made  away  with 
what  you  have,  and  I  am  glad,  for  I  do  not 
believe  in  too  many  sweets." 

She  shook  her  head  silently.  She  would  have 
liked  to  say  "  Please  talk  to  me,"  but  she  did 
not  dare,  for  though  his  eyes  were  kind  enough, 
they  did  not  smile,  and  when  his  face  was 
serious  she  was — yes,  afraid  of  him.  He  took  her 
at  her  word,  or  rather  deed,  and  without  more 
ado  returned  to  his  paper.  The  slow  tears 
began  to  gather  in  her  eyes,  and  she  had  to 
3tare  very  hard  out  of  the  window  to  keep  them 
from  falling.  Then,  little  by  little,  the  move- 
ment of  the  car,  the  rumble  of  its  wheels,  and 
the  fatisTue  of  her  own  little  bodv  worked  on 
her  and  she  drowsed  off  into  a  dreamless  sleep. 
Her  face  was  still  turned  toward  the  window, 
and  the  lowering  sun  sent  obli(|ue  golden  flashes 
tiirectly  upon  her  closed  lids.  Colonel  Everest 
waited  a  moment  until  she  was  fairly  dozing  and 
then  rose  and  drew  down  the  shade  and  pulled 
the  curtains  to.  Then  he  slipped  a  hassock 
under  her  feet,  and  having  lifted  the  book  from 
her  lap,  lest  it  fall  from  her  loosened  fingers 
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and  disturb  her,  he  went  hack  to  his  own  place 
and  sat  there  quite  motionless,  seemingly  well 
pleased  to  let  his  paper  rest  for  a  while.  As  she 
slept,  Dorothy's  cheeks  grew  pink  and  her 
pretty  hair  damp  and  curling  about  the  temples. 
Her  stepfather  smiled  as  he  looked  at  her. 

"  A  dear  little  face,"  he  said  to  himself. 
''Agnes  didn't  tell  me  she  was  so  pretty,  and 
those  photographs  she  has  don't  begin  to  do  the 
child  justice.  But  she  seems  to  have  an  unfortu- 
nate disposition.  I  hope  she  won't  take  a  dislike 
to  Helen  as  she  has  to  me,  for  evidently  she 
takes  no  trouble  to  hide  her  feelings,  and  poor 
little  Helen  is  so  sensitive  it  would  go  hard  with 
her.  However,  we'll  hope  for  the  best,  and  cer- 
tainly it  shall  not  be  our  fault  if  things  go 
Wrong." 

A  sudden  recollection  set  his  eyes  to  twink- 
ling. He  was  recalling  Dorothy's  expression 
when  he  declined  Mrs.  Pollock's  invitation  for 
her. 

*'  She  shot  a  look  at  me  that  was  warranted  to 
kill  at  forty  paces,"  he  thought  with  an  inward 
chuckle  of  amusement.  "  It  was  deadly.  And 
then  the  air  with  which  she  walked  off!  I  de- 
clare it  was  uo  less  than   tragic.     Poor  little 
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soul  !  She  did  not  stop  long  enoucrli  to  discover 
how  her  brutal  stepfather  concluded  the  busi- 
ness, xih,  well!  never  mind.  I'll  tell  A^-nes 
not  to  inf(n-ni  her,  and  so  when  August  comes 
slie  U  have  a  surprise." 

He  did  not  realize  that  while  he  was  rausino- 
Ills  eyes  were  fixed   on   Dorothy's  flice.     The 
steady  gaze  seemed  to  draw  her  back  to  con- 
8ciou.:ne.ss.  She  stirred,  turned  her  head  quickly 
and   her  eyes  and  the  Colonel's  met.      For  a 
second    she    forgot    where   she   was   and    with 
whom,  and  when  he   smiled  encouragino-ly   at 
her  she  smiled  back  again.     But  as  soon  "is  she 
had  time  to  recollect  the  thought  poj.ped  into 
her  head  that  since  he  hadn't  smiled  at  her  be- 
fore, .hen  she  was  awake,  this  smile  must  be 
tlie  remnant  of  something  he  had  been  indulg- 
ing in  at  hor  expense  while  she  was  asleep      Of 
course!  He'd  been  watching  and  making  fun  of 
her  all  the  while  and  laughing. 

"I  s'pose  he  thought  ''there's  that  great  girl, 
hilling  asleep  in  the  cars  like  a  baby'     Who 
knows?     Maybe  I  had  my  mouth  open!     Oh 
dear !"  ' 

Her  forehead  suddenly  went  into  a  tancrjo  of 
wrinkles  and  she  turned  her  face  away  with  a 
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scowl  of  disgust.  The  Colonel  returned  to  his 
paper  and  did  not  lay  it  duwu  aj^aiii  until  they 
were  nearing  their  journey's  end. 

She  was  glad  enough  to  gather  herself  to- 
gether and  begin  collecting  her  belongings,  as 
she  saw  the  other  passengers  doing,  but  in  spite 
of  the  attentions  of  the  colored  porter,  who 
flourished  a  whisk-brooui  energetically  about 
her  dress  and  sack,  she  felt  dusty  and  soiled, 
and  anything  but  amiable.  But  all  thino;s  come 
to  an  end  and  so  at  last  did  this  long  journey, 
and  J^orothy,  looking  rather  pale  and  fagged, 
stepped  out  of  the  car  and  followed  her  step- 
father through  the  hug*\  resounding  station  to 
the  street,  where  they  got  into  a  cab  and  were 
whirled  away  in  the  fast-fading  sunlight  along 
the  hot,  dusty  streets  of  New  York. 

Colonel  Everest  let  d'^wn  the  carriage  win- 
dows and  in  came  the  summer  breeze,  which 
blew  with  sweet  freshness  over  their  tired  faces 
and  travel-stained  garments.  Dorothy  had 
scarcely  spoken  to  hercoTupanion  all  through  the 
journey,  but  now  she  said,  somewhat  irritably: 

"  I  don't  even  know  v\'here  she  is." 

Colonel  Everest  evidently  guessed  at  once 
who  "  she  "  was,  for  he  re^jlied : 
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"iVt  the  Plaza.  I  left  them  thereuntil  we 
should  return.  A?^  suou  as  you  arc  rested  we 
shall  all  go  home." 

"  llonif! !"  Dorothy  did  not  remember  when 
slie  had  had  a  "  home."  To  her  home  was  where 
her  mother  happened  to  be,  but  now  her  mother 
was  at  the  hotel,  and  still  that  was  not,  evidently, 
what  the  Colonel  meant  when  he  said  they  would 
go  home. 

He  glanced  quickly  at  her  wistful  face  and 
replied  to  the  question  in  her  eyes. 

**  I  have  a  place  on  the  Hudson,  rather  a  nice 
old  house,  I  think,  and  1  have  had  it  made 
ready  for  us.  I  hope  you  will  like  it.  You 
and  Helen  can  have  your  horses  to  drive,  and 
there  is  some  sort  of  river-craft,  I  believe,  that 
you  can  paddle  about  in — or,  at  least,  there  used 
to  be  when  I  was  a  boy.  Yes,  I  hope  you  will 
like  it  and  be  happy  there." 

For  a  moment  Dorothy  wuo  silent.  Then  she 
said : 

"  If  my  mother  is  there  I  shall  like  it.  I'm 
always  happy  where  she  is." 

She  had  just  time  to  hear  her  stepfather  say, 
"  So  am  I  " — and  no  more  for  any  of  her  con- 
trary little  speeches,  when  they   reached   the 
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hotel.  She  never  knew  how  she  got  to  their 
rooms.  JShe  hud  dim  visions  of  an  elevator,  and 
a  hall-hoy,  and  a  knoek  u[)on  a  closed  door,  and 
then — the  door  flew  open,  she  was  caught  in 
some  one's  arms,  and  was  hiding  her  face  against 
some  one's  bosom  and  crying,  "U  mamma, 
mamma !"  without  a  thought  of  any  thing  or 
any  one  else. 

Then  she  seemed  to  he  conscious,  in  a  vague, 
uncertain  sort  of  way,  of  a  slender  figure  slip- 
ping past  them  and  out  of  the  duor,  closing  it 
gently  behind  her — but  who  she  was  or  why 
she  went,  Dorothy  did  not  know  nor  care.  It 
was  enough  that  siie  was  clinging  about  her 
mother's  neck  and  hearing  the  dear  voice,  for 
which  she  had  hungered  so  long,  saying,  "  Lit- 
tle Dorothy  !     Darling  daughter !" 

"  O,  mamma,  mamma !"  All  the  pent-up 
longing  of  the  last  two  years  seemed  to  have 
come  surging  up  into  her  heart  at  once,  and  in 
spite  of  herself  she  could  not  keep  the  sobs 
down.  "  O,  mamma,  mammo  !"  she  cried,  over 
and  over  again,  clinging  closer  and  pressing  to 
her  own  the  dear,  tear-wet  cheek. 

It  seemed  to  her  that  she  had  never  before 
realized  how  she  had  missed  her  mother.     "  I 
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needed  you — I  needed  yon,"  she  sobl)ed.  "  And 
I  kept  (Counting  the  week.s  iind  yon  di(hi't  come — ■ 
and  you  di(hi't  come  ;  ;ind  tlien — "  IJut  just  h<'re 
the  thought  of  what  liad  haj)pened  "  then  "  mad. 
her  wince  and  siie  liastened  to  crush  (h)wn  the 
recollection  with  anotlier  hug.  "  But  I  have 
you  now,"  she  cried,  witii  a  fierce  sort  of  defi- 
ance iu  her  voice.  "  And  no  one  shall  take  you 
away  from  me  again — no  one,  no  one !" 

Mrs.  Everest  laughed  reassuringly.  "No  one 
wants  to,  dearie.  We  are  to  be  like  the  '  crooked 
little  man,'  in  the  jingle — we'll  '  all  live  together 
in  a  crooked  little  house.'  It  will  be,  oh,  so 
blessed!  Just  think,  Dorothy,  aren't  we  rich 
and  fortunate  to  have  a  home  and  so  much  love 
given  to  us,  you  and  I?" 

Dorothy  bit  her  lips  and  shook  her  head. 
"  I  don't  want  anybody  but  just  you,"  she  in- 
sisted, "  n^  'dy — nobody  !"  There  was  a  savage 
little  ring  in  her  voice  that  startled  her  mother. 
She  looked  up  quickly  into  the  girl's  face  just 
in  time  to  catch  the  challenging  flash  in  her 
eyes.  Mrs.  Everest  dimly  felt  that  there  were 
breakers  ahead,  and  her  smile  grew  anxious  and 
uncertain  as  she  looked  at  the  girl's  tightly-set 
lips.     When  she  went  abroad  she  left  Dorothy 
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a  mere  cliild.  Now  she  was  a  grown  girl,  and 
her  mother  saw  in  a  twinkling  tliat  she  wonld 
have  to  be  reckoned  with:  she  felt  it  with  a 
heart-stinging  selt'-reproach.  And  yet  she  had 
meant  to  act  for  the  best. 

"  Mammady,  I  honestly  believe  you  aren't 
glad  to  have  me  back.  It's  not  fair !  You 
ought  to  be  laughing  all  over  with  joy." 

Mrs.  Everest  looked  up  with  a  smile.  "  Not 
glad  to  have  you  back,  little  daughter?  If  you 
only  knew  liow  glad  I  am.  It  wasn't  your 
being  back,  it  was  your  liaving  been  away  at  all 
that  made  me  sober.  But  here,  we  are  forget- 
ting everything  about  time  and  toilets.  You'll 
want  to  make  yourself  tidy,  after  your  long  trip, 
before  we  go  down  to  dinner,  pussy.  So  hop 
up  and  go  to  your  room — through  'hat  door 
there,  to  the  right.  Everything  is  ready  for 
you." 

Dorothy  sprang  to  her  feet  with  a  happy 
laugh,  and  then  bent  over  to  give  her  mother 
another  sounding  kiss. 

"Oh,  you  dear,  you  dear!"  she  exclaimed, 
joyously,  clasping  lier  about  in  a  sort  of  awk- 
ward bear-hug.  In  her  hap])iness  she  had  for- 
gotten all  about  the  "  interlopers  " — all  about 
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everything  but  lirr  iiiotlicr  uiid  the  joy  of  see- 
ing her  ;ig;iin.  So,  wiicn  .Mrs.  Everest  responded 
to  a  gentle  tap  upon  the  door  with  u  hearty 
"Come  in,  Helen,"  Dorothy  gave  a  great  start 
of  surprise,  and  the  smile  faded  out  of  her  face 
iu  an  instant. 

A  tall,  slender  girl  appeared  in  the  doorway. 
She  stood  one  moment  U[)on  the  sill,  as  if  trying 
to  gain  courage  to  come  forward.  Then  she 
took  a  few  rapid  steps  toward  where  they  were. 
Oldened  her  arms,  and,  her  tender  eves  irrowin"- 
large  and  soft  with  love,  said,  wistfully,  "  Oh, 
Dorothy — little  sister — I'm  so  glad  you've  corny 
home.     Won't  you  try  to — love  me,  please?" 

For  an  instant  Dorothy  was  silent,  as  much 
from  astonishment  as  anvthinj;  else.  She,  her- 
self,  never  could  have  addressed  a  stranger  so — 
never  iu  the  world.  She  gazed  at  Helen  with 
eyes  of  wonder,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  suspicion, 
and  drew  back  with  a  cold  little  smile  out  of  the 
range  of  the  outstretched  hands. 

"  Thank  you,"  she  managed  to  murmur. 

Helen's  arms  fell  at  her  sides  and  the  light 
in  her  eyes  went  out  as  suddenly  as  if  it  had 
been  a  candle-flame  and  some  one  had  blown 
roughly  upon  it.     There  was  a  paiuful  pause 
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wliich  made  I)(  »-othy  feel  guilty  and  resjmnsible. 
yiie  ahruggcd  her  sliouldtMs  iinpalicntly,  tuna-d 
tu  hor  inuLlier  with  u  careless  laugh,  aud  said  : 

"  1  guess  I'd  better  go  to  my  room  now.  I 
want  to  take  a  haih.  I'm  dirtier  than  I'm  tired, 
and  I'm  hungrier  than  I'm  either."  Then  before 
ihere  was  time  for  another  word  she  was  gone. 

As  her  mother  had  said,  everything  was  in 
readiness  for  her  and  she  dawdljd  unnecessarily 
over  her  dressing,  quite  unmindful  of  the  fact 
that  she  was  keeping  the  others  waiting.  At 
length  her  mother  a2)peared  at  her  bed-room 
door. 

"  Dorothy,  it  is  late.  We  must  go  down," 
she  said  with  a  note  of  rebuke  in  her  voice  aud 
without  a  smile. 

"  Yes'm,  I'm  ready.  Oh,  mammady,  I  do 
believe,  in  spite  of  what  you  say,  that  you  aren't 
glad  to  have  me  back,"  cried  the  girl,  making  a 
little  rush  at  her  and  flinging  her  sound  arm 
about  her  neck.  This  time  Mrs.  Everest  made 
no  reply,  other  than  to  press  her  cheek  fondly 
upon  the  plump  hand  beneath  her  chin.  Bnt 
Dorothy  was  more  unsatisfied  than  ever;  some- 
thing, she  told  herself,  had  come  between  them 
— and  of  course  it  was  "  the  interlopers." 
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TIh!  little  p.'irty  niado  its  way  down  to  tlio 
<liniii<^-roo!n,  aiul  the  music  uiid  lights  noon 
brought  the  Hash  hack  to  her  cheeks  and  before 
she  knew  it  she  had  forgotten  her  grit^vance, 
and  was  telling  jokes  and  funny  stories  of  Semi- 
nary scrapes  until  she  had  her  companions 
laughing  with  flattering  appreciation,  and  the 
Colonel  threatened  to  have  the  wai^er  "  remove  " 
Helen  if  she  did  not  stop  choking  in  her  soup. 
15ut  neither  her  stej)fathcr  nor  his  daughter 
made  any  more  advances  to  her,  and  J)()rotiiy 
understood  that  she  wouKl  not  be  troubled  by 
nndue  attentions  from  tluMn  in  the  future.  She 
said  to  herself  that  certainly  it  would  be  a  great 
comfort  if  they  let  her  alone,  and  yet,  somehow, 
the  prospect  did  not  altogether  jilease  her  either. 
She  felt  as  she  had  done  in  the  train  when  her 
stepfather  Wiis  reading  his  paper  and  she 
wanted  him  to  amuse  her. 

The  evening  was  cool  and  clear,  and  after  din- 
ner Colonel  Everest  proposed  that  they  "all  take 
a  stroll  on  the  Avenue,"  and  when  they  started 
out  he,  of  his  own  accord,  went  ahead  with 
Helen,  leaving  Dorothy  and  his  wife  to  walk  a 
pace  behind  them.  The  girl  slipped  her  hand 
through  her  mother's  arm,  and  fur  a  second  or 
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two  they  kopt  stop  in  silence.  l>iit  silence  sel<^'>m 
lasted  loiii;  where  n-irothy  wu?*,  Jind  she  soon 
hei;;uti  to  cluitter  about  :ill  sortn  ftt'  suhjccts — tl:(i 
^irls,  tile  Scininiiry,  iUivtliin;:;  iuhl  everything 
but  the  cou[>l('  just  uIk'ikI. 

Mrs.  Everest  listened  to  her  !ind  let  her 
t:ilk,  but  the  girl  knew  liiat  her  niutlier  was 
getting  ready  to  say  a  word  on  her  own  aeeount, 
and  presently  she  gave  her  the  chance  by  break- 
ing oil'  abruptly  with  the  exclamation  : 

"  Oil,  me  !  You're  not  half  listening  to  what 
I  sav.     I  don't  believe  vou  heard  a  word.'' 

Mrs.  E^-erest  did  not  apologize.  Instead  she 
said  directly  : 

"No,  dear,  to  be  altogether  frank  with  you, 
I  have  not  been  very  attentive.  But  you  can't 
expect  me  to  think  of  what  you  are  saying  now 
when  my  mind  is  so  full  of  what  you  said 
a  while  ago." 

"A  while  ago?" 

**  Yes ;  you  know  what  I  mean.  "What  you 
said  to  poor  litl'e  Helen." 

Dorothy's  shoulders  instantly  straightened 
and  she  gave  a  sniff  of  disdain.  "  l*oor  little 
Helen,"  indeed  !     But  she  only  said  : 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean.     I  haven't 
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spoken  more  than  a  couple  of  words  to  lier,  that 
I  remember.  Let's  see — she  came  in  and 
said—" 

"Never  mind  what  she  siiid,"  broke  in  her 
mother,  fpiicklj.  "  Slie  otlered  you  her  love, 
Uorotliy,  and  you  threw  it  back  at  her.  That 
is  enouiijh.  I  could  not  have  believed  it  of  you, 
my  daughter,  that  you  could  so  forget  yourself 
— so  forget  that  I  had  tried  lo  bring  you  up  to 
be  a  lady." 

The  quiet  words  cut  deep. 

"  Why,  Mammady  Day  !"  the  girl  burst  out 
impulsively  and  then  stopped  short.  "  I — oh — " 
she  stamtuered,  "I  don't  know  what  you  mean 
— by  my  forgetting — things.  I  said  *  thank 
you,'  didn't  I?     Isn't  'thank  you'  ladylike?" 

Her  mother  looked  down  into  her  eyes  and 
for  a  second  neither  spoke,  but  Dorothy  had 
the  grace  to  blush, 

"  Well,  I  know  it,"  slie  burst  out  at  last. 
"  But  I  couldn't  say  I'd  love  her,  could  I,  when 
I  don't — know  whether  I  shall  or  not?  And 
now  I  see  why  he  left  us  togetlier  like  this.  I 
thought  it  wiLS  kindness,  but  he  wanted  you  to 
lecture  mc  She.  went  and  tattle-taled,  and  so 
he  made  you  promise  to  lecture  me.     I  declare, 
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it's  the  meanest  thing  I  ever  heard  of.  My 
first  evening  back,  too!  And  after  this  it'll 
always  he  so.  It'll  never  he  as  it  used  to  he 
again.  AVe'll  never  he  left  together  any  more 
unless  they  want  mt-  to  he  lectured,  and  nothing 
I  do  will  ever  suit  either  of  'em,  and  you'll 
always  think  I'm  to  blame  and  there'll  be  no 
one  to  stand  up  for  me— and,  oh,  dear,  I  wish  I 
was — " 

AVhat  she  wished  she  was  remained  a  mys- 
tery, for  just  here  Colonel  Everest  turned  and 
remarked  that  as  Dorothy  must  be  pretty  tired 
after  her  long  journey  he  thought  it  would  be  a 
wise  move  if  they  hailed  a  'bus  and  rode  home, 
that  she  m.ight  get  to  bed  early  if  she  chose  to 
do  so,  and  thus  be  well  rested  in  the  morning. 

She  was  glad  enough  of  the  interruption,  for 
she  kiew  that  her  mother  would  not  let  her 
outburst  go  unre])uked,  and  she  felt  as  if  she 
could  not  endure  another  word  just  then. 

She  went  to  her  room  as  soon  as  possible  and 
shut  herself  in,  determined  to  be  just  as  miser- 
able as  she  chose,  for  the  rest  of  the  night.  But 
the  moment  her  cheek  touched  the  pillow  she 
forgot  all  her  woes  and  drifted  off  into  a  tran- 
quil, restful  Sleep. 


CHAPTER  IX 


homp: 

**"Well,  Dorothy,  how  do  you  like  it?" 
"  Oh,  mamma  dear,  it's  just  the  loveliest  place 
in  the  world.  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  dear  old 
house  ?  Why,  I  feel  as  if  I  had  stepped  way 
back  into  the  time  of  Washington  and  Lafay- 
ette and  those  splendid  folks,  with  all  these 
darling  spindle-legged  chairs  and  great  big  fire- 
places and  galleries  and  things.  1  didn't  know 
there  was  such  a  scrumbunctuous  old  house  out- 
side of  a  story-book.  Of  course  I  know  they 
had  'era  in  olden  times,  but  I  thought  they  had 
all — well,  I  don't  know  what  I  thought  had  be- 
come of  'em.  But  this  one !  Did  vou  ever  see 
such  thick  stone  walls  and  such  jolly  wide  win- 
dows? Why,  I  can  sit  on  the  sill  of  mine 
lengthwise  and  have  room  to  spare." 

Her  mother  shook  her  head,  while  her  eyes 
ehone    with     pleasure    at    Dorothy's    delight. 
"  Well,  you  will  please  not  sit  in  the  window- 
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sills  lengthwise,  pussy,  or  there'll  be  an  acci- 
dent, and  we  don't  want  any  tragic  stories  con- 
nected with  Adelhurst,  It  has  plenty  of  fine 
old  tales  of  its  own,  so  thei-e  is  no  need  of  add- 
ing one  of  a  mansiletl  maiden  to  the  list." 

"Oh,  I'll  take  care  of  that,"  cried  Dorothy, 
gayly.  "  But  it's  as  much  as  I  can  do  to  help 
hanjjinjr  out  of  the  window  all  the  time.  I 
never  saw  such  a  beautiful  view.  That  river  is 
just  splendiferous.  It  is  the  best  fun  in  the 
world  to  watch  the  boats.  Why,  you  don't 
begin  to  know  how  many  I've  seen  just  in  this 
mite  of  a  while  we've  been  here.  Big  ones  and 
little  ones,  and  every  sort  of  shape." 

"  Then  you  are  pleased  with  your  room  ?'* 

**  Pleased !  Well,  I  should  say  so,"  returned 
the  girl,  looking  at  the  pretty  chamber  with 
sparkling  eyes. 

"  Then  I  wish,'*  said  her  mother  gently,  "  that 
you  would  tell  your  father  so.  He  has  done  so 
mucli  for  you  that  I  think  you  should  at  least 
say  *  Thank  you,  papa  !'  " 

The  girl's  forehead  wrinkled  and  she  pressed 
her  lips  together  obstinately.  Mrs.  Everest  saw, 
and  did  not  push  the  subject  farther.  She 
turned  to  go  out  of  the  room,  unpinning  her  hat 
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and  veil  as  she  went.  But  before  she  reached 
tlie  threshold  Dorothy  had  called  after  her, 
*'(3h,  manimady    1)— dear,  of  course   I'll   say 

*  thank  you  !'  Do  you  s'pose  I  want  people  to 
think  I  liaven't  any  manners.    I  guess  1  know  : — 

" '  Cume  when  you're  called ; 

Do  as  you're  bid  ; 
Shut  the  door  after  you  ;  never  be  chid  ; 
Si^eak  wlifii  you're  spoken  to  ; 

Hol.l  up  your  head  ; 
Turn  out  your  toes  and  go  emiling  to  bed.' " 

Her  mother  looked  back  at  her  with  an  un- 
certain smile.  She  was  not  entirely  satisfied  that 
Dorothy's  "thank  you"  would  sound  like  an 
expression  of  gratitude. 

The  family  was  given  just  time  to  get  settled, 
and  then  the  visiting  began.  Neighbors  from  all 
about  came  to  welcome  them,  and  the  girls  were 
kept  busv  making  new  acquaintances  and  trying 
to  keep  track  of  the  old,  who  claimed  friendship 
with  the  Colonel  dating  from  his  boyhood. 

"Oh,  dear!  I  never  can  remember  their 
names  !"  lamented  Helen.  "  And  they  look  me 
over  and  say, '  Dear  me  !  How  much  she  looks 
like  her  father !'     And  then  another  one  says, 

*  Oh,  do  you   think   so  ?     I   think  she  is  the 
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image  of  her  grandmother.'  'Really!  Well, 
now  I  come  to  look  at  her,  perhaps  she  is.'  '  She 
has  the  Colonel's  nose.'  '  But  her  mouth  is  pre- 
cisely like  her  mother's  peoi)le.  Her  mouth  i?5 
a  regular  Verplunck  moutli !'  *  Why,  so  it  is. 
But  I  should  never  have  known  her ;  she's 
grown  so !'  They  pick  me  all  to  pieces,  and, 
of  course,  I've  grown — it  would  be  a  pity 
if  I  hadn't  all  these  years  I've  been  in  Bou- 
logne. The  next  time  any  one  coi.es  mayn't 
I  stay  up-stairs,  papa,  even  if  they  do  ask  for 
me  ?" 

Colonel  Everest  laughed  out,  and  shook  his 
head  energetically. 

"  I'm  afraid  not,  daughter,"  he  replied,  flash- 
ing a  look  at  his  wife.  *'  But  don't  despair.  It 
will  soon  be  over;  and,  besides,  you  are  not  the 
only  victim.  Mamma  is  having  to  pass  muster, 
too,  and  she  stands  it  like  a  hero — ine." 

*'  Pass  muster  !"  echoed  Dorothy.  "  AVhat 
does  that  mean  ?" 

The  Colonel  and  Mrs,  Everest  exchanged 
another  glance,  and  both  of  them  laughed. 

"  Papa  means  people  are  curious  about  me. 
I'm  being  looked  over  to  see  if  I  shall  do,"  her 
mother  replied,  mischievously. 
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"  Do  ?  Do  wliat  ?  And  why  are  tliey  curious 
about  vou^" 

"  Because  ever}'-  one  is  anxious  to  see  what 
sort  of  a  woman  papa  lias  hroujrht  lionie  to  be 
mistress  of  Adelhurst.  And  tliey  want  to  see 
if  I  shall  do — to  associate  with." 

Dorothy's  eyes  flashed  angrily,  and  she 
jumped  to  her  feet  with  a  savage  little  spring. 

"  Do  !  You  do  for  them  to  associate  with  ! 
Well,  T  like  that !  I  guess  my  mother  is  good 
enough  for  anybody  to  associate  with — the 
Queen  of  England  or  anybody  I  How  per- 
fectly impudent  of  them  to  come  and  wonder 
such  things !  I  guess  Adelhurst  may  be  glad 
it's  got  you  as  a  mistress.  I  guess  there  isn't 
a  place  in  the  whole  world  that  oughtn't  to  be 
proud  to  have  you  for  its  mistress — so  there  !" 

"Right,  Dorothy !"  exclaimed  her  stepfather 
with  a  resounding  heartiness,  and  he  smiled  down 
at  her  so  cordially  as  he  spoke  that  actually  her 
two  dimples  came  out  and,  in  spite  of  herself, 
she  smiled  up  in  return.  Way  down  in  her 
heart  she  had  meant  her  words  for  him;  to 
show  him — she  wasn't  very  clear  as  to  why  she 
meant  to  show  him — that  "  her  mother  was  as 
good   as   anybody  and    that    his   friends    and 
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people  needn't  come  inspecting  her,  she'd  like 
to  have  tliem  know."  And  liere  he  was  "  cliim- 
ing  in"  with  lier,  and  just  as  eager  to  "stand 
up  "  for  her  mother  as  she  was  herself.  It  took 
all  the  wind  out  of  her  sails — and  the  angry 
flush  out  of  her  cheeks.  "  Well,  I  don't  care," 
she  confessed  half  shame-facedly,  "  I  don't  think 
it's  nice  for  people  to  do  such  things ;  to  go 
round  looking  at  other  peoi)le  through  long- 
handled  eye-glasses  as  if  they  were  pieces  of 
calico  over  a  counter  and  there  might  be  a 
chance  of  their  being  too  coarse." 

The  Colonel  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed 
again. 

"  My  dear  young  lady,"  he  said,  "  that's 
precisely  the  point.  There  is  a  chance  of  their 
being  too  coarse.  If  every  woman  were  as  fine 
as  your  mother,  there  would  be  no  necessity  for 
picking  and  choosing,  but  unfortunately  many 
and  many  an  one  is  like — well,  the  sort  of 
calico  one  wouldn't  buy.  I've  met  quite  a  num- 
ber of  calico-ladies,  ray  dear,  in  my  day  and 
generation.  They  looked  very  attractive  on  the 
counter — but  when  one  came  to  look  closer  they 
*  wouldn't  wasli.'  Wise  people  don't  choose  calico 
for  its  pretty  pattern  alone.     They  make  sure 
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that  the  colors  will  hold  and  that  the  thread 
is  line.  And  if  our  callers  seem  to  imply  a 
sligiit  toward  any  one,  it  is  toward  me.' 

Dorothy  looked  up  with  questioning  eyes  and 
Helen  said,  "  How,  papa?" 

"  Because  they  have  the  faintest  doubt  as  to 
the  quality  of  the  lady  I  would  choose,"  he  said, 
seriously. 

His  wife  took  the  hand  he  slipped  half  teas- 
ingly  beneath  her  chin  and  pressed  her  cheek 
against  it,  just  as  she  was  in  the  habit  of  doing 
to  Dorothy's.  For  a  second  the  girl  felt  an 
angry  sense  of  jealous  resentment  against  them 
both,  but  she  tried  to  hide  it  by  turning  her  face 
away  and  saying  sharply  : 

"  Well,  I  despise  those  long-handled  eye-glass 
things  anyhow.  When  they  hold  'em  up  and 
examine  me  through  'em  I  feel  like  dirt  under 
their  feet.  Some  day,  if  they  don't  look  out, 
I'll  make  a  face  at  them  when  they're  squinting 
at  me  through  'em,  and  then  they'll  see  some- 
thing worth  while." 

"Dorothy,  Dorothy!  What  a  lot  of  pro- 
nouns!" laughed  her  mother.  "One  doesn't 
know  whether  you  are  speaking  of  the  ladies, 
the  lorgnettes,  or — the  lassie.  And  if  you  reullj 
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did  as  you  threaten,  I'm  afraid  you  would  show 
that  you  are  calico  with  a  very  coarse  thread 
indeed ;  aud  we  don't  want  our  daughters  to  be 
of  anything  but  the  finest  texture,  do  we,  papa  ?" 

There  were  i)lenty  of  girls  of  about  their  own 
age  in  the  neighborhood,  but  only  a  few  of  whom 
they  cared  to  make  companions.  Helen  was 
too  shy  to  form  friendships  readily,  and  Doro- 
thy had  very  little  patience  with  many  of  the 
"  airs  they  put  on,"  and  preferred,  on  the  whole, 
to  go  her  own  way  with  Helen  in  attendance, 
and  find  her  amusement  where  she  could.  To 
be  sure  Helen  was  "  slow,"  besides  being  an 
*'  interloper,"  but  at  least  she  did  not  brag  and 
she  was  not  conceited  and  "  stuck-up." 

"  Do  you  like  Elizabeth  Barclay  ?"  she  de- 
manded of  Helen,  one  day  after  they  had  just 
seen  that  young  lady  spin  down  the  road  in 
her  machine. 

"  Why,  I  don't  know,"  returned  gentle 
Helen.     "  Kind  of.     Why  ?  " 

"  She's  a  perfect  nuisance,"  announced  Dor- 
othy, bluntly.  "  She's  been  here  about  two 
hours,  and  she  hasn't  done  a  living  thing  but 
talk  about  money  and  clothes,  and — oh,  non- 
sense.    Catch  Marie  Pollock  behaving  so,  and 
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her  father's  as  rich  as  Mr.  Barclay  ever  dared 
to  be.  M;'vie  is  just  as  nice  as  she  can  be,  and 
you'd  never  know  they  had  a  cent  I'roni  the  way 
she  acts.  Her  dresses  are  as  pLain  as — well,  as 
mine  are,  and  she's  always  ladylike  and  polite 
and  sensible.  Sometimes  Elizabeth  is  good  fun, 
but  when  she  gets  going  on  as  she  did  just  now 
I  want  to  shake  her  till  every  tooth  in  lier  head 
chatters.  Now  Marie's  never  silly.  She's  just 
jolly  and  dear,  and  I  love  ?t  when  she's  around. 
Oh,  sugar !  I  wish  I  could  see  lier  this  minute. 
I  could,  too — not  this  minute  exactly,  but  in 
August — if — if — " 

"  Well  ?"  ventured  Helen. 

"  If  I  could  have  gone  to  their  house  as  they 
•wanted  me  to,"  snapped  Dorothy,  her  lips  set- 
ting irritably  at  the  mere  recollection  of  how 
her  stepfather  had  "  mixed  in  "  and  interfered 
with  her  pleasure. 

Helen  was  anxiously  casting  about  for  some- 
thing to  say  that  would  give  tlie  conversation 
another  turn  Avhen  they  heard  the  sound  of 
wheels  coming  around  the  drive.  It  was  Helen's 
phaeton,  and  as  fnt  little  Fidgets,  the  pony,  hove 
in  sight,  Dorothy  gave  way  to  a  great  groan  of 
dismay. 
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"Oh,  my  stars!"  exclaimod  she.  "Have  we 
got  to  triuullo  hchiiul  that  thin£r  again  this 
afternoon  ?  AVhcri  you  were  al)out  it,  wliy 
dichi't  yon  g(!t  a  horse  instead  of  a  tame  cat?" 

Helen  h)oiced  grieved.  She  stepped  down  to 
tlie  ground  and  patted  Fidgets's  neck  as  if  to 
make  up  for  Dorotliy's  slight.  "  He  isn't  a 
tame  cat,  are  you,  pony  dear?"  she  rejoined, 
consolingly. 

"All  he's  good  for,"  again  began  Dorothy, 
in  high  disgust,  "  is  to  eat.  He  eats  oats,  or 
whatever  they  feed  'em,  all  the  morning  and 
in  the  afternoon  when  you  tjike  him  out  he  eats 
grass ;  he  eats  it  all  along  the  road." 

"Why,  he  does  not,"  contradicted  Helen, 
staunchly.  "When  he  stops  going  and  puts 
his  nose  down  to  the  ground  that  way,  he's 
smelling  the  flowers.  Fidgets  likes  flowers, 
don't  you,  lovey  ?" 

But  Dorothy  was  not  to  be  convinced,  and 
caught  up  her  hat  with  a  vicious  grab.  "  Oh, 
well  I  if  we've  got  to  go,  let's  go  and  get  it  over 
with,"  she  snapped,  ungraciously. 

Helen  fastened  on  her  hat  and  silently  took 
her  place  in  the  phaeton,  Dorothy  flouncing  in 
before  her  and  dropping  on  the  seat  with  a 
10 
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thiiiup  that  threatened  the  carriage  springs. 
Slie  woul.l  have  liked  to  grasp  the  ril)hon.s  and 
the  fooli-sh,  decurateil  whip  and  set  Fidgets  to 
scurrying  down  the  path  ut  a  great  rate.  IJut 
in  Helen's  hands  the  reins  were  worse  than  use- 
less and  the  whip  was  a  mere  i)rotectiou  to 
Fidgets  against  tlies. 

They  meandered  out  of  the  gate  and  down 
the  road,  the  fringe  on  the  parasol-top  of  the 
little  carriage  hardly  stirring  in  the  still,  hot  air. 
Dorothy  leaned  back  and  looked  bored. 
Helen  leaned  forward  and  flicked  a  Hy  from 
Fidget's    neck.      Neither   of   the    girls   si)oke. 
They  went  down  the  same  road  they  iiad  taken 
yesterday,  and  the  day  before  that,  and  the  day 
before  that ;    up  a  gentle   rise  of  ground  and 
down  a  narrow  lane ;  out  upon  the  main  road 
again  and  along  the  lovely  river  bank.     Under 
any  other  conditions  Dorothy  would  have  gloried 
in  the  magnificent  view,  and  the  chance  to  in- 
dulge her  fondness  for  '*  all  out-doors."     But  to 
be  fastened  down  to  this  exasperating  phaeton, 
with  its  sleepy  pony,  and  the  same  monotonous 
jog-trot,  against  her  will,  put  her  out  of  all 
patience. 

"  I  wish  to  goodness  you'd  go  down  that  way," 
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ulie  broke  out  pfis.sioiuiU'ly,  after  she  had  silently 
borne  the  netise  of  [)ersecution  us  long  'is  she 
could  endure  it. 

"Why?  What's  ti  ."  use?"  asked  Helen, 
mildly.  "  We  know  this  way,  and  beai  'es,  there 
might  be  tramps  down  there." 

"  So  there  might  he  uj)  here." 

"  But  it's  so  open  and  nice  here.  You  can 
see  all  round.  What's  the  good  of  going  another 
^•ay?" 

"Just  Tor  a  change — something  new.  Don't 
you  ever  want  to  do  things  except  one  way, 
Helen  Everest?  CJoodncss  gracious,  it  makes 
me  wild  to  trundle  after  Fidgets  at  the  same 
time  every  day  along  the  same  old  road.  It 
wouldn't  be  so  bad  if  you  saw  different  things." 

"But  how  can  you  see  different  things?" 
cried  Helen,  appedingly.  "  There's  nothing  dif- 
ferent to  see.  All  there  is,  is  grass  and  flowers 
and  the  river  and  the  sky.  No  matter  where 
you  go  you  see  'em  just  the  same." 

Dorothy  gazed  at  her  with  eyes  full  of  amaze- 
ment. Then  she  gave  a  great  sigh  of  resignation 
and  turned  her  face  away. 

Poor  Helen  felt  that  she  hau  in  some  way 
made  a  blunder,  and  her  fingers  trembled  a  little 
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as  slie  flapped  the  reins  loosely  upon  Fi(lj];pts'3 
back.  Then  suddenly  she  sat  up  straight, 
grasped  the  ribbons  more  firmly  and  turned  the 
pony's  head. 

Dorothy  started  up.  *'  What  are  you  doing  ?" 
she  asked  quickly. 

"  Turning  Fidgets  round.  We'll  drive  the 
way  you  wanted  to  go,  Dorothy,"  she  returned 
gently. 

Fidgets  protested  vigorously  at  the  change  of 
direction,  shook  himself  in  his  harness,  planted 
his  feet  fi  iy  where  he  stood  and  refused  ,)  stir. 
But  Helen  was  deto'-nined  for  oncp,  and  tweaked 
steadily  at  the  reins  till  ho  craned  his  neck  to 
look  reproachfully  at  her  from  between  his 
blinders,  when  she  actually  waggled  the  whip  in 
his  face,  and  he  thought  better  of  the  situation 
and  obediently  turned  about  and  went  in  the 
direction  she  wished. 

"  Now,  isn't  this  a  nice  way  to  go?"  demanded 
Dorothy  presently,  after  they  had  turned  down 
a  shady  by-path  into  a  lane  flanked  on  both  sides 
by  silvery  willows.  "  This  is  the  prettie  road 
I've  seen  anywhere  d)0ut  here,  so  C'>oi  and 
filiadowy.  See  how  the  branches  arch  over  our 
heads.    I  think  willows  are  just  beauty-trees; 
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I  mean  tliis  kind.    The  bark  it^  so  gray  and  soft 
and  the  branches  are  so  misty." 

"  That  one  over  there  looks  dead,"  observed 
Helen,  critically.  "The  roots  are  all  out  of  the 
ground  and  there's  is  a  big  crack  in  the  trunk." 

"  Maybe  it  was  struck  by  lii^iitning." 

"  Good  gracious  !"  exclaimed  Helen,  glancing 
up  anxiously  through  the  ceiling  of  shimmering 
boughs  to  the  cloudless  sky  above  their  heads. 

Dorothy  laughed.  "  Oh,  but  you  are  a  'fraid- 
cat,"  she  declared,  carelessly.  The  other  girl 
did  not  deny  it.  She  simply  said:  "Well,! 
can't  help  it  if  I  am  ;  I  have  always  been  so." 

"  That's  no  reason ;  not  even  an  excuse," 
returned  Dorothy,  quoting  Miss  Dupree  even  to 
the  note  of  severity  in  her  voice.  "  You  ought 
to  break  yourself  of  it.  It  isn't  womanly  to  be 
afraid  of  things ;  it  just  makes  you  ridiculous 
and  other  people  uncomfortable." 

To  do  her  justice,  Dorothy  meant  no  harm 
by  her  words,  but  Helen  winced  as  if  she  had 
received  a  hurt  and  her  face  turned  very  pale. 
She  did  not  dare  look  up,  for  there  wjis  a  cloud 
in  her  eyes  that  she  would  not  have  cared  to 
have  her  stepsistei-  see. 

There  was  a  queer,  cracking,  snapping  sound 
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in  her  ears,  too,  and  she  thought  she  must  be 
going  to  faint,  she  felt  so  strange  and  numb. 
Then  suddenly  she  felt  herself  thrust  power- 
fully to  the  floor  o^  the  phaeton,  the  ribbons 
were  torn  from  lier  hand,  and  she  heard  the 
whip-lash  cut  through  the  air  in  fierce,  whist- 
ling strokes  on  poor  little  Fidgets's  quivering 
haunches.  The  maddened  pony  sprang  forward 
and  the  phaeton  lurched  after  him,  its  wheels 
leaping  the  ground  as  though  they  were  alive. 

There  was  the  sound  of  a  strained,  hoarse  cry, 
and  the  cracking  and  snapping  in  Helen's  ears 
grew  to  a  deafening  roar,  which  ended  in  a 
crtish  that  shook  the  ground.  Then,  after  a 
iiioment.  Fidgets  ceased  plunging  and  stood 
quite  still  in  the  silence.  Helen  was  not  alto- 
gether sure  she  was  alive ;  her  heart  was  beat- 
ing madly  and  she  crouched  where  she  had 
been  thrust,  too  frightened  and  stunned  to  rise, 
and  too  full  of  dread  to  dare  face  what  had  hap- 
pened or  might  be  going  to  happen.  The  first 
thing  she  was  really  aware  of  was  Dorothy's 
voice  saying,  quietly  : 

"  You  can  get  up  now.     It's  all  over." 
Then  Helen's  shoulders  began  to  shake,  and 
Bhe  found  herself  sobbing  wildly. 
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"You  can  get  up  now,"  repeated  Dorothy. 
"  It's  all  over."  She  thrust  her  hand  beneath 
her  stepsister's  arm  and  supported   her  back 

into  her  place. 

"What— what  is  it— oh,  what  is  it?"  gasped 
Helen,  between  choking  breaths. 

"Nothing  much,"  returned  Dorothy,  in  a 
voice  that  was  scarcely  recognizrhle  as  her  own. 
"  Jubt  one  of  the  dead  branches.  It  broke  off 
at  the  trunk,  and  would  have  come  slashing 
down  on  us  if— we  hadn't  got  out  of  the  way." 

Helen's  crying  abruptly  ceased,  and  she 
turned  her  head  to  look  where  Dorothy  was 
already  looking. 

Behind  them,  so  near  that  its  outer  twiga 
brushed  the  carriage  wheels,  lay  a  huge  limb 
of  one  of  the  wayside  willows.  It  had  fallen 
slantingly  across  the  path,  and  even  in  the 
midst  o"f  her  panic  Helen  could  see  that  it  waa 
almost  by  a  miracle  that  they  had  escaped. 

"It  would  have  killed  us,"  she  said  in  an 
awed  whisper. 

Dorothv  nodded  and  stooped  over  to  pat 
Fldgets's  "haunches  ;  the  poor  little  animal  waa 
Btill  trembling  from  fright,  and  needed  to  be  re- 
assured. 
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"Then  it  was  tliat  I  heard  snapping  and 
crackling  ?" 

"  Uh-huh.     I  s'pose  so." 

"  And  you  saw  it — saw  it  falling  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"And  you — what  did  you  push  me  down 
under  you  for  ?" 

Dorotliy  gazed  thoughtfully  at  the  dash- 
board, and  did  not  answer. 

"  What  did  you  push  me  down  under  you 
for?"  repeated  Helen,  persistently. 

"  To  get  you  out  of  the  way." 

"  But — but  if — if  you  hadn't  been  able  to  make 
Fidgets  go  fast  enough,  and  that  thing  had  come 
down  on  us  —it — it  would  have  struck  you  first  ?" 

"  I  s'pose  so." 

"Oh,  Dorothy!" 

Dorothy  gave  the  ribbons  a  slight  tug,  and 
the  wheels  began  to  revolve  slowly.  "  I  guesa 
some  of  these  trees  are  just  about  dead,  after  all," 
she  said,  looking  speculatively  up  at  them,  while 
Helen  shu<ldercd  and  grasped  her  arm.  "  Now 
that  I  look  at  them,  the  branches  are  all  rotted 
away — see  that  one?  It's  splintered  off  close 
to  the  trunk.  This  bine  is  pretty  enough  to 
look  at,  but  I  guess  we'd  better  drive  the  old 
way  to-morrow." 
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Elizabeth  Barclay  hailed  them  on  their 
vfAy  home  witli  a  shout  as  she  put  the  brake  on 
her  auto  and  slackened  her  speed  to  keep  pace 
with  the  pony,  who  hung  back  more  than  ever 
going  down  hill. 

"Oh,  girls!"  she  panted,  "I  have  just  been 
up  to  your  house,  and  I  left  a  message  with 
Hilda  and  your  mother.  First  I  gave  it  to 
Hilda,  and  then  your  mother  came  down  and  I 
gave  it  to  her  over  again,  and  now  I'll  give  it  to 
you  straight.  *  What  I  tell  you  three  times  is 
true,'  you  know.  1  want  you  to  come  and  take 
luncheon  at  my  house  on  Monday.  A  girl  I 
know  from  New  York  is  coming  to  make  me  a 
visit,  and  I  want  to  amuse  her — I  mean  I'd  like 
to  have  you  meet  her.  She's  a  most  particular 
friend  of  mine,  and  we're  as  intimate  as  can  be. 
Her  father  is  president  of  the  New  York  and 
California  Road,  and  they  have  stacks  of  money. 
They'r    awfully  swell,  too,  and  go  in  the  best 
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society.  Her  motlier  belongs  to  one  of  the  oldest 
families  in  New  York,  and  mamma  says  there's 
no  girl  in  town  better  worth  cultivating  than 
Eleanor  Olney." 

Dorothy,  who  had  listened  to  Elizabeth's 
tiresome  description  with  a  contemptuous  curl 
of  the  lip  and  a  languid  look  of  bored  indiffer- 
ence, suddenly  gave  a  little  start  of  surprise  and 
sat  up  straight  in  her  place. 

"  Eleanor  Olney  !"  she  repeated. 

Elizabeth  looked  at  her  in  some  surprise. 
"Yes.  Why?  What's  the  matter?  Do  you 
know  her  ?" 

Dorothy  laughed.  "  Know  her  ?  Oh,  no. 
I've  never  met  her;  at  least  not  since  w^e  were 
little  bits  of  tots.  But  she's  a  relation  of  mine. 
That  is,  her  mother  and  mamma  are  first  cousins 
or  something." 

"  Why,  how  nice  !"  exclaimed  Elizabeth,  in  a 
tone  that  showed  clearly  that  she  didn't  think 
it  was  nice  at  all.  The  truth  was,  she  did  not 
relish  the  idea  of  Dorothy's  having  a  superior 
claim  on  her  "  swell  "  friend  ;  but  that  was  some- 
thing she  did  not  Avish  the  girls  to  discover,  and 
80  she  began  to  quicken  her  pace  to  be  out  of 
the  range  of  their  eyes. 
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"  Well,  I  must  be  off,"  she  called  over  her 
shoulder,  as  the  space  between  them  widened. 
"You'll  cine  then,  won't  you?" 

"Oh,  I  i:;ness  so,"  Dorothy  shouted  back 
brusquely,  and  a  few  seconds  later  Elizabeth  had 
passed  out  of  sight  over  the  rim  of  the  hill. 

"  I  wonder  whether  mamma  will  want  to  have 
us  go  ?"  speculated  Helen,  after  they  had  watched 
the  sparkling  machine  rise  and  dip  at  the 
ridge  in  the  road  as  thovigh  it  had  been  car- 
ried forward  on  the  crest  of  a  wave.  "  She 
never  said  so,  but  I  don't  believe  she  approves 
of  Elizabeth  much." 

"  Oh,  I  guess  sh'^'ll  let  us  go,"  Dorothy  re- 
turned,'laughing.  "'She  never  said  so,'  but  I 
guess  she  thinks  we're  old  enough  to  take  care 

of  our^  ives." 

Helen  rearranged  the  reins  between  her 
fingers  and  shook   them  loosely  on    Fidgets's 

back. 

"  If  you  and  Eleanor  Olney  are  cousins,  how 
is  it  you  haven't  seen  each  other  for  so  many 
years?"  she  asked  presently.  |' Cousins  are 
pretty  well  acquainted  generally." 

Dorothy  stopped  humming  and  replied: 
"Oh,  I  don't  know;    not  always.     Besides,  I 
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didn't  say  she  was  my  cousin.  It's  lier  mother 
and  mumina  wlio  are  cousins.  I've  been  at 
school  and  slie's  been  at  school,  and  our  mothers 
— well,  I'm  sure  1  don't  know  whether  our 
mothers  like  each  other  much  or  not.  S'pose 
they  do,  tl  lUgh.  Mamma's  so  dear  she  finds 
something  to  like  in  most  every  one,  and  I 
don't  see  how  anybody  could  help  loving  her." 

"  Then  you  think  you'll  go  ?" 

"Oil,  I  guess  so." 

*'  If  you  do  I  will.  But  I  don't  want  to  go 
alone." 

Dorothy's  eyes  twinkled.  "  You  are  an 
awful  copy-cat,  Helen  Everest,"  she  declared, 
but  her  tone  was  by  no  means  unkind  and  her 
stepsister  was  not  at  all  offended  by  her  words. 
Instead  she  laughed  quietly  and  returned : 

"  Well,  I  can't  help  it  if  I  am.  You  can 
talk  and  make  quick  speeches,  and  that  sort  of 
keeps  things  going,  but  when  I'm  alone  I  get  so 
embarrassed  I  feel  like  going  through  the  floor, 
and  I'm  certain  sure  people  wish  I'd  go  home, 
and  yet  I'm  too  scared  to  stir." 

"Pooh!  Yon  can  talk  as  well  as  anybody 
when  you're  with  people  who  1 — "  Dorothy 
stopped  suddenly  short  in  the  midst  of  her  sen- 
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tencc  and  coughed,  "  who  listen  to  you,"  she  con- 
chided  with  an  odd  sort  of  catch  iu  her  voice. 

Her  stepsister  did  not  contradict  her,  perhaps 
because  just  then  she  had  to  pilot  Fidgets  safely 
through  the  gate  and  into  their  own  grounds, 
and  it  took  all  her  skill  to  keep  him  in  the 
middle  of  the  gateway. 

"He  just  loves  to  nestle  against  the  posts," 
Dorothy  observed,  laughing  derisively  at  her 
stepsister's  struggles.  "  It's  a  pity  you  can't  let 
him  do  it.  It  would  only  cost  you  a  couple  of 
wheels  a  day." 

"Oh,  Dorothy!"  protested  Helen,  ashamed  to 
join  in  the  laugh,  when  it  was  at  her  pony's 
expense. 

Their  mother  was  awaiting  them  on  the 
veranda  and  as  they  drove  up  before  the  house 
she  asked,  cheerily,  if  they  had  had  a  pleasant 
drive. 

"  Jolly  !"  returned  Dorothy,  ironically.  "  We 
sat  behind  Fidgets  while  he  grazed  and  it  was 
just  too  exciting  for  words;  and  then  coming 
home  Elizabeth  Barclay  overtook  us — she  had 
to  scorch  like  anything  to  do  it  and  keep 
up,  I  tell  you — and  she  asked  us  to  lunch  at 
her  house  on  Monday.     She's  going  to  have 
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company   from   Now   York,  uiul    v/ho    do    you 
s'pose  it  is?" 

Her  mother  shook  her  head  in  mystiiiiution 
while  the  two  '^irls  Hnmiig  out  of  the  carriage 
and  Fidgets  was  led  ..  vay  to  thi  stable.  "  I'm 
sure  I  can't  imagine,"'  slie  said,  evidently  not 
trying  very  hard  to  do  so. 
"  Why,  Eh  ;inor  Olney." 
"Oh,  indeed  I" 

"  Y(  s ;  and  isn't  it  the  greatest  joke  ?  When 
Elizabeth  >\'as  praising  her  up  so  and  bragging 
about  her  family  and  everything.  It's  the 
hugest  joke!" 

"  Joke?"  rep  ated  her  mother. 
"Why,  yes,  because  all  the  while  she's  my 
cousin,  don't  you  see?" 

Mrs.  Ever<'St  lifted  up  the  hat  Dorothy  had 
cast  down,  and  began  smoothing  its  ribbons  and 
picking  the  flowers  into  place.  "  I  may  be  very 
stupid,"  she  admitted,  "but  I  still  don't  see  any 
joke." 

"Oh,  now,  mamma,  you're  ju-t  putting  on  !" 
exclaimed  Dorothy,  rather  i)rovoked.  "You 
must  see  that  when  Elizabeth  was  bragging 
about  Eleanor,  and  trying  to  overpower  us  with 
her  family  and  money  and  everything,  that  my 
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turning  out  to  be  Iht  oouhIii  puts  anotlicr  faeo 
on  it  ;  that  instea<l  of  lOlizalx'tli  being  the  im- 
portant one,  I  am.     The  jolve'>^  on  Elizabeth." 

"But  how,"  questioncil  Mrs.  llverest,  "can 
the  fact  of  Eleanor's  money  and  family  and 
position  give  importance  to  either  of  you,  even 
adinittiiiJC,  whicli  I  am  not  ready  to  do,  that  it 
gives  it  to  Eleanor  herself?" 

Dorothy  hesitated  a  moment,  and  Helen  broke 
in:  "Why,  I  s'pose  Dorothy  means  that  some 
one  who  has  tine  relations  i-,  bt^tter  off  than  some 
one  who  has  only  fine  friends." 

Mrs.  Everest  smiled  compassionately. 
I  see  what  you  mean.  You  think  one  can  shine 
in  reflected  glory,  and  you  are  batisfied  to  do  it. 
T  am  afraid  that  I,  personally,  am  a  little  too 
proud  for  that.  I  prefer  to  stand  upon  my  own 
feet  (as,  when  all  is  said  and  done  one  has  to  do 
anywav),  and  be  aecepti<l  or  rejected  on  my 
own  merits.  It  is  very  delightful  to  have  lux- 
uries— no  one  can  know  that  better  than  I  who 
have  for  so  many  years  ha  1  to  do  without  them 
— and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  one  is  well- 
born, but  after  all,  the  real  thing  is  what  one  is 
one's  self;  and  that  cannot  be  affected  by  any  such 
outside  considerations,  and  it  is  not,  in  the  minds 
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of  the  best  people.  Elojinor  Olney  may  be  a 
very  lovely  <firl  ;  I  hope  she  is.  Hut  her 
money  and  her  soeial  position  are  not  of  her 
makinjij,  and  therefore  I  don't  quite  hw.  wheie 
her  *  glory  '  conies  in.  Her  grandfather  wjis  a 
shrewd  business  man,  and  the  credit,  if  there  ia 
any,  of  his  fortune  is  his.  Eleanor  could  only, 
at  best,  shine  in  luir  fatlier's  rclliH'tion  of  it. 
And  Dorothy  claims  to  shine  in  the  reflection 
of  Eleanor's  reflection  of  a  reflection  !  As  you 
girls  say,  *I  give  it  up.*  It  confuses  me,"  and 
she  gave  a  little  laugh  of  pretended  bewilder- 
ment and  pinclied  Dorothy's  chin  with  caress- 
ing finger.s. 

The  girl  blushed  shamefacedly,  and  secretly 
wished  she  had  curbed  her  impulse  to  score  a 
point  against  Elizabeth  and  had  let  Eleanor's 
name  go  unnoticed. 

"  But  you  are  ISIrs.  Olney's  cousin,  aren't  you, 
mamma?"  she  asked  a  little  anxiously. 

"  Yes,  pussy.  Her  father  and  mine  were 
brothers.  We  had  the  same  grandfather.  And 
a  good  old  man  he  was,  too.  I  am  proud  to 
remember  how  honest  and  brave  and  benevolent 
he  was." 

"  Elizabeth   made  a  great   fuss   about   Mrs. 
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Olney's  family,"  interpo.sed  Helen.  '*  She  Raid 
Eleanor's  motliur  belonged  Lo  one  of  the  oldest 
families  in  New  York." 

Mrs.  Everest  smiled.     "She   .night  go  even 
farther  away  tlian    that,  if  she  liked,  and  say 
England.     We  come  of  English  stock  and  some 
one  hjis  taken  the  trouble  to  trace  our  pedigree 
back  to  the  time  of  the  Crusaders,  and  I  must 
admit  I  take  great   pride  in   that,  because  the 
Crusaders  'struck  the  death-blow  to  the  feudal 
gystem  and  opened   tin;  way  in    Europe  for  the 
Buccessful    struggle  for  liberty.'     It  would    be 
interesting  to  you  to  look  up  the  feuilal  system, 
girls,  and  see  just  what  it  was.     I  can't  do  more 
than  give  you  a  general  idea  of  it,  but  in  a  few 
words  it  was  a  system  that  gave  authority  and 
power    to  certain    men — certain    families — and 
placed  them  in  the  iiositiou  of  chiefs  over  the 
rest  of  the  community,  who  were  their  vassals. 
It  was  not  an  agreeable  system — for  the  vassals — 
and  I  am  glad  one  of  my  ancestors  helped  to 
overthrow   it.     It  would  be  deeply  mortifying 
to  me  if  I  thought  my  own  daughter  looked  on 
the  corrupt  old  law  with  anything  but  scorn,  or 
would    tolerate  what  survives  of    it  in  society 
to-day." 
11 
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Dorotliy  started.  "  Why,  mamma !  what  do 
you  nuiuii  ?"  she  demauded  hotly.  *'  I  don't  see 
how  I'm  doing  anything  to  make  you  think  I'm 
tolerating  anything." 

"  I  mean,"  re])lied  her  mother,  quite  undis- 
turbed by  her  vehemence,  "  that  the  moment 
you  admit  that  mere  wealth  and  social  position 
give  one  man  the  right,  as  you  say,  to  '  lord  ' 
it  over  another,  you  are  tolerating  that  relic  of 
mediievalisni." 

Dorothy  and  Helen  looked  at  each  other. 

"  You  mean,"  said  the  elde  girl  at  length, 
•'  that  we  had  no  right  to  think  Eleanor  Olney 
was  a  swell  ?" 

Mrs.  Everest  laughed.  "  Yes,  dear,  if  that 
is  what  you  prefer  to  call  it.  As  I  said  before, 
Eleanor  Olney  may  be  a  lovely  girl,  and  I  re- 
peat I  hope  she  is,  but  she  has  no  claim  upon 
you  or  me  or  any  one  for  anything  b'^yond  that. 
If  she  is  good  and  brave  I  will  respect  her ;  but 
I  refuse  to  respect  her  money,  and  I  refuse  to 
respect  what  Elizabeth  calls  her  '  swellness.'  " 

"  I  should  think  so,"  Helen  hastened  to  de- 
clare, "  when  you  are  every  bit  as  swell  as 
she  is." 

Before  her  mother   could   respond,  Dorothy 
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had  broken  in  with  :  "  But  I'd  like  to  know  why 
you  and  Mrs.  Olney  don't  write  letters  to  each 
other  and  vi.sit  and  all  that.  Did  you  ever 
quarrel  with  her?'' 

"No,  my  dear,  certainly  not.  The  reason 
Eleanor's  mother  and  I  are  not,  and  have  never 
been,  intimate  is— ah,  welt— our  tastes  are  dif- 
ferent, that  is  all." 

"  You  mean  she  likes  things  you  don't  like?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Pooh !  I  shouldn't  think  that  would  keep 
you  apart.  I  like  heaps  of  things  Marie  l*ol- 
lock  has  no  use  for,  and  yet  we're  as  fond  of  each 
other  as  can  be." 

Mrs.  Everest  did  not  reply  and  Dorothy  gave 
her  a  searching  glance.  "I  know  what  you 
mean,"  she  cried,  suddenly.  "  You  mean  things 
that  really  count." 

Her  mother  nodded. 

"  Like  money  and— and  feudal  systems  and 

those?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Oh !" 

"  Well,  T  can  tell  you  one  tliip<^,"  interposed 
Helen,  reflectively.  "You'd  respect  Dorothy 
if  you  knew  what  she  did  to-day." 
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Mrs.  Everest  looked  up  witli  quick  p;rntitii(le 
for  the  generous  words  and  tone,  but  Dorot!  v 
lluslied  a  deep  crimson. 

*'  If  you're  starting  out  to  tattle  I'm  going 
away,"  she  snapped,  in  real  annoyance. 

"  Dorothy !"  protesteiJ  1  t  mother,  seeing 
Helen's  eager  look  change  to  one  of  injury  and 
bewilderment. 

"  Wliy,  I  didn't  think  you'd  mind,"  the  elder 
girl  meekly  said.  "  I  should  think  you'd  like 
mamma  to  know — " 

"  Well,  I  don't,  so  there !  Rut  as  long  as 
you've  said  so  much  you  may  as  well  go  on  and 
tell  the  rest,"  then  without  waiting  for  Helen  to 
Bpeak  she  continued  :  "  The  whole  thing  was — 
I  wanted  H — her  to  drive  anew  way  to-day  and 
she  didn't  like  to,  and  I  s'pose  she  gave  in  be- 
cause— well,  because  she  always  acts  like  a 
scared  goose  and  lets  people  have  their  own 
way,  as  if  they'd  murder  her  if  she  didn't,  and 
after  we  got  into  the  lane,  coming  back,  one  of 
the  treci — they're  all  dead  there  anyhow — 
dropped  a  branch  and  T  made  Fidgets  dodge, 
an(1 — and — that's  all  tliere  was  about  it.  It. 
was  my  fault  and  I'm  sorvy,  and  I  think  it's 
right  dowa  mean  to  brin-  it  all  up  again  and  get 
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me  blamed  for  being  contrary  and  obstinate  and 

all  that." 

"Oh,  Dorothy!"  cried  Helen,  "you  know 
tliat  wasn't  what  I  meant.  You  can't  believe  I 
meant  that?  Oh,  mamma,  I  never  nu'ant  to 
get  her  blamed.  I  wanted  you  to  know  how 
brave  she  was  and  how  she — " 

"  If  you  say  another  word,"  blazed  Dorothy 
fiercely,  "  I'll  never  speak  to  you  again,  Helen 

Everest!"  i   i  •  i   •* 

Her  mother  put  out  her   hand  and   laid  it 
gently  on  the  angry  girl's  shoulder.     But  she 
let  that  be  her  only  rebuke.     After  a  moment 
Dorothy  grabbed  up  her  hat  and   swept  sav- 
agely  into  the  house,  and  Helen  and  her  mother 
vTere  left  to  gaz3  at  one  another  in  silence,  till 
the  girl's  eyes  filled  and  she  turned  tliem  away. 
"  Never  mind,  dear  !  Don't  grieve !" 
The  chil  :  sobbed  soundlessly  into  her  hand- 
ker^iief.     Her  mother  caught   her  hand  and 
drew  her  tenderly  into  her  lap. 

*'  Such  a  big  daughter,"  she  murmured  caress- 
ingly, and  then  she  bent  her  head  and  whis- 
pered words  of  consol'.ition  into  the  girl's  ear. 

"  I  know  it,"  said  Helen  at  last,  smiling  wist- 
fully through  her  tears,  "  but  I  can't  help  it. 
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I  can't  help  iniiuling.  Suinetimes  we  seem  to 
be  netting  >a  so  nicely  togethi  a.iil  I  tilmost 
think  slu'.s  beginning  to  like  me  a  little,  ami 
llion  1  do  sDnii'thiiig — and  t-uly,  man.aia,  1 
don't  mean  it  iur  liarm,  l.iit  it  nialcL-s  her  so 
mad,  and  tl'CU  she  Hires  out  at  me  and — and — 
I  wonkln't  mind  hei  Hirng  out  if  sli.-  didn't 
think  vrong  tlungs  of  ni' ;  that's  what  hurts  1 
that  she  do<  -n't  understand." 

"  Poor  little  Dorothy,"  sighed  her  mother, 
sadly,  "that  is  just  it;  she  doesn't  understand 
so  mai.y,  many  thi'igs,  and  she  makes  it  diffi- 
cult for  others  to  understand  her.  But  I  think 
that  '  'way  deep  down,'  as  Axe  s:iys,  she  is  true 
and  brave.  It  is  only  lu  .•  naughty  temper 
that  sometimes  gets  the  better  of  her.  If  I 
thought  that  at  heart  she  were  cruel  and  hard 
and  cowardly  I  thi   k  I  should  despair." 

"  Oh,  she  isn't !  she  isn't !"  protested  Helen, 
forgetting  everything  in  her  eagerness  to 
champion  the  girl  who  had  saved  her  life. 
"  You'd  never  think  she  was  cowardly  if  you'd 
seen  what  she  did  this  afternoon."  And  then  the 
whole  story  came  out,  Mrs.  Everest  meanwhile 
shuddering  at  the  danger  they  had  escaped  and 
emilmg  happily  at  poor,  freakish  Dorothy's  valor. 
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«  She  has  a  strange  nature— a  strange  nature," 
she  munuured  at  la.st,  and  the  conviction 
deep.'ued  when  she  heard  the  girl's  door  open 
and  her  voice  shout  over  the  hahisters : 

"  You've  gone  and  tattle^i  after  all,  Helen 
Everest !  J^L  you  wait  I  I'll  i^ay  you  up  for 
thisl" 
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Dorothy's  champion 

Dorothy  remained  closeted  in  her  room  until 
dinner  time,  and  when  she  came  down  the 
storm-cloud  had  blown  over.  The  trutli  was, 
the  affiiir  in  ilie  lane  ha.l  shaken  her  even  more 
than  she  herself  realized  and  she  was  tired  and 
upset  by  the  lieat  and  excitement.  A  nap  set 
her  all  riglit  again,  and  she  q-iite  forgot  her  sud- 
den tantrum  and  threats  of  vengeance,  and  if  she 
did  not  treat  H-len  witli  more  consideration 
than  usual  she  certainly  did  not  treat  her  with 

less. 

Poor  Helen  was  always  glad  to  take  her  as 
she  found  her,  in  the  hope  that  some  day  she 
would  '*  stay  nice,"  and  this  evening  she  was  as 
ready  as  usual  to  forget  and  forgive. 

After  dinner  they  all  sat  upon  the  veran(hi, 

and  when  the  stars  began  to  peer  down  at  them 

from  the  tender  evening  sky,  Dorothy  got  her 

banjo  and,  leaning  back  on  her   rattan  coueh, 
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"plunked"    away    contciitedly.      At    lirst   she 
wuiil.l  <1<»  no  more  tlum  -eully  tlinuii  uiH)n  the 
strin-s,  but  bv  and  by  as  the  tvviliglit  deepened 
and  "the   darkness    crei^t    in    between    her   and 
others,  she  i()rm)t  slie  was  not  alone  and   bej^au 
to  sin-  the  delir  ohl    darkey  nieb,dies   that   the 
j^irls  iiad  so  dearly  loved  at  school.     She  sang 
them  well,  for  she  was,  by  nature,  a  mimic  and 
had    etisily  caught  the  soft  negro  drawl,  while 
her  voice,  untrained  though  it  was,  was  of  so  un- 
usually sweet  a  quality  that  it  made  whatever 
she  sang  a  pleasure  to  listen  to.     At  first  she 
only  crooned  some  of  the  more  familiar  of  the 
old  plantation  ditties,  but  gradually  she  let  her 
voice  out  and  then  Colr,nel  Everest  was  amazed 
at  its  loveliness  and    the   taste  with  which  she 
used  it.    lie  had  never  iieard  some  of  the  newer 
songs  she  sang,and  as  she  gave  them  they  seemed 
to  him  absolutely  charming.     But  when,  at  last, 
she  broke  otf  into  a  lullaby -a  strange,  drowsy, 
tuneless  little  thing— he  almost  a])plauded  ahmd 
with  pleasure  and  was  only  restrained   by  his 
wife's  hand,  which  she  laid  warningly  upon  his 

own. 

"  Don't !"    it  said  as  plainly  as  words,  and  no 

obeyed  the  silent  commaud. 
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It  wr.^  nn   old  crcolo  son-    that  a  s'lrl   from 
New  Orleans  liad  tau-ht  lier  at  the  Semhuiry, 
and   instinctively   Dorothy  had  can-ht  all    ilH 
(jiuiint  an.l  wistful   charm— a  charm   the  New 
Orlean.^  -irl   herself  had  never   known    it   pos- 
fiessed.     As  she  san«;  it  now,  a  Inmp  rose  in  the 
Colonel's  throat  and   Helen  snitVed  aloud.     Bnt 
l).)rothy  was  happily  unconscious  of    them  aU 
and  turned   from  the  lullaby  to  a  jolly '' coon 
bonf-  that  set  their  toes   to  tap])ins   the  iloor, 
with  as   much   indifference  as  though  the  one 
were  as  good  as  the  other. 

When  at  lenijth  she  laid  her  banjo  across  her 
lap  with  a  sigh  of  satisfaction  and  threw  herself 
back  against  the  cushions  of  tlie  couch  to  rest, 
her   ste"pfather   gave   1-er    a    joyful   shock   ly 

saying :  . 

"  I  think,  mamma,  this  young  woman  will 
have  to  have  singing  lessons  in  the  autumn. 
When  one  has  such  a  sweet  voice  in  the  family 
it  '  5  ihe  least  one  can  do  to  have  it  cultivated." 

Mrs.  Everest  did  not  reply.  Perhaps  she 
was  waiting  in  the  hope  that  Dorothy  herself 
woulc^  meet  tl;e  kind  otter  ^^it^.  a  burst  of  grati- 
tude, or,  at  the  least,  a  word  of  appreciation. 
But  she  did  neither  and  her  mother  bad  to  turn 
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to  her  with  a  gentle  MVlKttao  you  say  to  that 
Dorotliy?"     Wfure   the    -irl    aoknowlclged    it 

'"  -  I--T  shouhl  like  to  know  how  to  sin-,"  she 
.aid  slowly,  consi.l.rin,^  eueh  word  before  .ho 
uttered  it,'"  but  T  gness  1  don't  cure  abonl  hav- 

in"  a  teaeher."  , 

"Whv  Donithy!"  proteslcl  l.cr  mother. 
"Oiilv  the  otiier  .lay  you  were  saying  how 
.loarlv  youVl  h.ve  to  be  taught.  Don't  yoii  re- 
„,en>ber,  dear?  You  sai.l  if  you  went  haek  to 
the  Sen.inary  youM  like  to  have  lesson,  from 
Mr.  Max.     Surely  you  haven't  changed  your 

"'The  -irl  picked  at  her  banjo-strings  ab.ent^ly 
and  said  nothing,  while  her  mother  waited  or 
her  to  reply.     At  last  she  blurted  out  petu- 

"  No  I  haven't  changed  my  mmd— V>ut—but 
you  said  you-couldn't  aiVord  it,  and  so  that  s 

the  end  of  that." 

The  Colonel  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed 
-  Good  '"  he  exclaimed  heartily.     "  I  hke  that ! 
It's  great!     Agnes,  my  dear,  your  scrnides  are 
the  most  delightful  things  in  the  world    I  never 
knew  a  woman  who  held  so  conscientiously  to 
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the  imne-iiiid-tirnH'  tlicory— no,  pnictii-e.  Only 
in  your  case  it's 'all  1  have  is  my  hushiUKl'si ' 
an<l  nothing;  he  lias  is  — 1'   rothy's." 

His  wife  gave  a  liltK;  exciaiiiation  of  dismay. 
"Robert!"  she  eri-'d  proti'stiii-ly,  hut  the 
Colonel  was  too  mudi  of  a  man  to  consider 
wiiether  his  wunls  were  disereet  or  not.  It  ii 
matter  were  to  be  discussed,  he  di<ln't  see  why 
one  time  wasn't  as  good  as  another. 

"  Now  in  the  future,  l).>rotliy,"  he  eontinued, 
"you'd  better  let  me  deei<le  what  mamma  can 
atibrd  for  you.  I'm  afraid  she's  not  to  bo 
trusted.  Siie's  too  much  like  '  Little  Mabel '; 
she  has  a  '  frugal  mind.'  " 

Dorothy  knew  at  onee  that  all  this  was  ban- 
ter, but  she  chose  to  take  it  seriously. 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said  sedately,  "  but  I  think 
my  mother'  is  perfectly  right,  and  if  she  says 
she  can't  alFord  to  let  me  have  a  thing,  I'm  wil- 
ling to  go  without  it.  besides,  slie  never  lets 
me  take  money  or— things  from— strangers." 

For  a  moment  chere  was  a  deep  silence.  Then 
Colonel  Everest  gave  a  long,  low  whistle,  a  sign 
that  he  was  afraid  of  losing  his  temper.  If 
Dorothy  had  understood  it,  she  would  have 
kuowu  how  uarrowly  she  was  escaping  a  course 
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of  severe  discipliue  then  iiiul  tlirre.  An  arn.y 
oilurr  is  n..t  n.nally  u  nmn  t..  be  tiitlcd  with, 
•uul  her  stepfatU*!-  wiis  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
Uo  w=iH  feared  as  well  uh  loved  by  hus  nirn. 
But  he  thou-ht  of  his  wife,  and  gave  the  way- 
ward girl  another  chance. 

Poor  little  ignorant  Dorothy!  She  did  not 
know  how  many  "chances"  he  ha<l  already 
given  her,  and  how  close  she  was  drawing  to  the 

end  of  the  sum.  ,11 

She  was  salislie.l,  on  the  whole,  that  she  had 
Baid  something  exceedingly  cutting  and  severe, 
while  at  the  same  time  she  had  shown  him  that 
Bhe  was  willing  to  go  without  rather  than  be 
beholden  to  him  for  things  as  long  as-as  long 
as  what?  She  did  not  bother  to  settle  the  prob- 
lem, but,  gathering  up  her  banjo,  bent  over  her 
motiier  for  her  good-night  kiss. 

Mrs  Everest  gave  it,  but  Dorothy  felt  in  a 
moment  that  it  was  not  the  customary  full- 
hearted  kiss  her  mother  loved  to  give  and  she 
to  receive.  She  had  sense  enough  to  know  that 
it  would  be  reckless  to  ask  any  questu.ns  .just 
new.  She  straightened  herself  up  and  went 
silently  to  the  door.  At  the  threshold  slie 
stopped,  lingered  a  moment,  and  then  turned; 
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almost  as  if  she  were  being  drawn  about  against 
her  will. 

"  Good-ni^lit !"  she  f-Hid. 

"Good-night!"  retnined  the  Colonel  and 
Helen. 

Still  she  he.iitated. 

"And — and — thank  you  for  speaking  about 
— the — singing  teacher,"  she  gaspeti. 

Then  she  senrried  otf  into  the  house,  and  the 
next  moment  they  heard  her  whistling  in  her 
own  room  up-stairs. 

"  I've  heard  that  people  sometimes  whistle 
when  they  are  afraid,"  observed  the  Colonel 
"  Is  this  an  examj)le,  I  wonder?" 

His  wife  laughed. 

"  We  had  that  a  few  moments  ago.  Some 
peo}>le  whistle  when  they're  afraid  and  others 
when  they're  ashamed.  This  is  an  example  of 
that." 

"Oh!" 

They  both  laughed,  while  Helen  wondered 
where  the  joke  came  in. 

She  and  Dorothy  got  themselves  rendy  for 
Elizabeth's  luncheon  on  the  following  Monday 
with  rather  more  tlinn  their  usual  care.  In 
spite  of  what  their  mother  had  said,  they  wished 
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to  look  especially  nice  when  tliey  met  Eleanor 
Gluey.  They  told  themselves  it  was  because 
they  wanted  her  to  understand  tliat  they  con- 
Bidered  tliemselves  quite  as  good  as  she. 

Dorothy  was  wearing  the  despised  organdie 
which,  after  all,  she  had  not  outgrown  so  com- 
pletely as  she  had  supposed.  She  looked  with 
longing  at  ,he  dainty  dress  which  had  been 
sent  her  from  Paris — her  very,  very  ]>est — but 
of  course  she  knew  it  was  too  elegant  for 
a  midday  luncheon ;  for  anything,  in  fact, 
but  the  stateliest  of  state  occasions,  and  so 
she  contented  herself  with  her  "second-best" 
and  tried  not  to  see  the  ditference  between 
it  and  Helen's  beautiful  embroidered  grass- 
cloth. 

If  Dorothy  had  been  of  a  covetous  nature 
she  could  easily  have  made  the  contrast  between 
Helen's  wardrobe  and  her  own  a  cause  of 
enmity  between  her  and  her  stepsister,  for 
though  the  elder  girl's  dresses  were  all  made  in 
the  simidest  fashion,  after  the  foreign  custom, 
they  were  of  the  finest  materials,  and  had  a 
Ptyle  and  cut  that  Dorothy  could  not  help  see- 
ing her  own  home-made  garments  lacked. 
Even  Helen's  underclothes  were   more  delicate 
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than  any  she  had  ever  seen,  and  their  tiny 
tucks,  dainty  hice  edgings  and  knots  of  baby- 
ribbon  deliglited  her  beauty-loving  soul.  To- 
day Helen  wore  a  taiFeta  slip  beneath  her  dress, 
and  it  rustled  deliciously  when  she  walked, 
while  Dorothy,  at  best,  could  not  make  her 
starched  cambric  underskirt  do  more  than 
faintly  crackle. 

But  while  she  was  jealous  of  the  love  of  those 
she  loved  she  was  not  covetous,  and  when  she 
and  her  stepsister  walked  up  the  j)a(hway  lead- 
ing to  the  Barclays'  house  they  were  on  the 
friendliest  terms  they  had  ever  reached. 

Elizabeth  came  hall-way  down  the  veranda 
steps  to  meet  them. 

"  Oh,  heyo,"  she  said.  "Aren't  you  most  dead, 
walking  way  over  here  in  the  sun?  Why 
didn't  you  ride?  I  should  think  you  would 
liave.  It's  awfully  hot  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
now.  We  get  all  the  glare  from  the  river  and — 
oh ! — let  me  introduce  you  to  my  friend,  Miss 
Olney.     Miss  Olney,  Miss  Everest,  Miss  Day." 

As  Elizabeth  turned  to  mount  the  last  step 
with  them  a  young  girl  rose  from  one  of  the 
veranda  chairs,  but  slie  did  not  come  forward  to 
greet  the  newcomers  and  only  acknowledged  the 
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introductions  witli  a  slight  inclination  of  the 
head. 

Dorothy  looked  directly  at  her  and  knew  in 
a  moment  that  she  was  abont  Helen's  heiglit  and 
aue,  but  neither  so  jjraceful  nor  so  sweet-faced 
as  her  stepsister.  Slie  had  a  certain  some- 
thing about  her,  though,  that  while  it  was 
neither  beauty  nor  grace,  gave  the  effect  of 
both. 

Her  skin  was  dark  and  clear,  her  eyes  large 
and  very  brilliant,  and  her  black  hair  cast  a  sort 
of  shadowy  softness  about  her  otherwise  rather 
keen  face.  Beside  her  Helen  looked  like  a  shy 
country  girl,  and  her  frock  as  simple  as  a  child's 
pinafore.  Helen  herself  saw  none  of  these  things. 
She  was  so  overawed  that  her  spirit  dwindled 
away  to  nothing,  and  she  took  the  chair  Eliza- 
beth gave  her  with  a  murmured  "  thank  you," 
and  slipped  into  it  somehow  without  having  the 
courage  to  lift  her  eyes  from  the  floor. 

"  Oh,  by  the  wa;  ,"  said  Elizabeth  with  a  con- 
scious laugh  when  they  all  were  seated,  "  Miss 
Day  tells  me  that  you  and  she  are  cousins, 
Eleanor." 

In  an  instant  the  hot  blood  had  rushed  into 
Dorothy's  cheeks,  and   she  cried  out  eagerly, 
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**  Oh,  no  indeed  !  I  didn't  say  we  were.     Only 
our  mothers." 

She  wished  that  she  could  deny  the  relation- 
ship altogether. 

Eleanor  let  her  head  fall  a  little  to  one  side 
while  her  eyes  traveled  coldly  over  Dorothy's 
figure,  taking  it  in  from  head  to  toe.  Then 
she  said  slowly : 

"  Keally,  I'm  sure  I  never  heard  of  it.     Per- 
haps Miss  Day  is  mistaken  in  the  family.  There 
are  other  Olneys  in  New  York,  I  believe,     lint 
they  are  not — er — not  })eople  we  care  to  know 
Perhaps  they  are  the  ones  she  means." 

Dorothy  was  furiously  angry  ;  too  angry  in 
fact  to  be  able  to  command  her  voice.  She  felt, 
for  one  short  minute,  as  if  she  must  choke  with 
rage,  and  then  all  at  once  her  brain  grew  quite 
clear  and  she  found  that  it  was  the  sound  of 
Helen's  voice  that  had  made  it  so. 

It  was  very  low  and  even,  as  Helen's  voice 
always  was,  but  every  word  was  distinct  and 
clear,  and  while  she  spoke  the  girl  gazed  fear- 
lessly across  into  Eleanor's  eyes  with  new-found 


courage. 


"  My  sister  probably  has  made  a  mistake  in 
the  family,"  she  said,  smiling  a  little  as  she 
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cleiirod  lier  tliroat.  "  Her  connections  are  the 
Chiirchill-Oliieys,  Tliat  is,  tlicy  choose  to  call 
themselves  so,  thouj^h  the  Churchill  part  of  it 
conies  from  Mrs.  Olney's  people  and  has  noth- 
in<T;  to  do  with  her  hnshand's  family.  JMamnia 
and  Mrs.  Cliurchill-Olney  are  first  cousins. 
They  were  both  Chnrchills  before  they  were 
married.  The  family  is  a  very  old  one  ;  they've 
traced  it  clear  back  to  the  Crusaders,  and  though 
mamma  doesn't  think  it  makes  any  ditlerence 
whether  a  person's  family  is  old  or  not,  so  long 
as  the  person  herself  is  nice  and  good,  she  is 
glad  that  one  of  her  ancestors  was  brave  enongli 
to  fight  for  the  rights  of  the  jioor  peoj^le  who 
were  being  made  to  be  vassals  to  certain  men 
who  thought  they  could  be  as  cruel  and  domi- 
neering as  they  liked,  just  because  they  had  lots 
of  money  and  power  and  everything.  Mamma 
thinks  we  ought  to  look  out  or  else  we'll  have 
somethins:  like  a  feudal  svstera  here,  and  that 
would  be  dreadful,  when  our  grandfathers  fought 
so  liard  to  make  this  a  free  country,  and  w^e're 
really  only  what  w^e  make  ourselves,  and  one 
oughtn't  to  respect  a  person  for  his  money, 
unless  he's  earned  it  himself  honestly,  and — and 
—that!" 
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Dorothy's  eyes  wfru  {-liily  sturti'ng  out  oCIht 
head    with    aina/A'UiL'nt,   and   hlu-   couKl   hardly 
believe  Jier  ears.     Wius  this  really  Helen  ?    ^Uy, 
shrinking  Helen  who  had   taken  ii])  the  cud-els 
in  h.T  defense  ?     «hc  gazed  at  her  in   bewilder^ 
nient,  and  it  was  her  strained  stare  more   than 
anything  else  that  made  her  stepsister  conscious 
of  herself  again  and  set  her  blushing  and  stam- 
mering.     iJer    lingers    began    to    pick    at    th« 
ribbons  at  her  belt,  and  she   fixed  iier  eyes  in 
her  l;ip  with  a  startled  quiver. 

"  Why— our  name  is  Churchill-Olnev,"  said 
Eleanor  to  Dorothy,  with  a  decided  toss  of  the 
bead.  "And  if  your  im^ther  was  really  a 
Churchill,  1  supi)ose  she  and  mamma  may'  be 
connected  in  some  way— but  all  I  can  say  is,  I 
never  heard  of  it,  that's  all.  It's  strange,  too, 
that  I  shouldn't  have  known  of  you." 

But  by  this  time  Dorothy's  self-control  had 
returned. 

"Oh,  not  at  all,"  she  replied,  easily.  "Our 
mothers  were  never  intimate.  I  only  remember 
you  because  one  day,  when  I  was  the  littlest  bit 
ot  a  tot,  and  mamma  and  I  were  living  at 
Grandpa  ChurcliiH's— it  must  have  been  rTght 
after  my  flither  died— you  came  there  one  day 
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with  your  inollu'r,  and  tlicy  told  mo  I  must  be 
very  kind  and  i)ulite  to  voii  and  let  vou  have  all 
mv  [day-toys  because  you  were  '  com])any.'  I 
remember  mamma  told  me  I  nuist  always  be 
i^t'ueroUH  to  'eom[)any.  She  said  real  la<lies 
alwa,y.s  tried  to  make  tlieir  company  Teel  happy, 
and  that  was  the  first  lesson  I  learned  in  polite- 
ness, and  I  rememl)er  you  becau  <  you  were  the 
first  one  for  whom  I  learned  it." 

Kleanor'ri  dark  tace  Hushed  anj^rily,  and  she 
was  about  to  open  her  lips  to  speak,  when  a 
white-cappeil  maid  appeared  at  the  house-door 
and  announced  luncheon. 

It  did  not  promise  to  be  a  very  pleasant  meal, 
for  the  <z;uest  of  honor  was  decidedly  cross,  and 
the  rest  were,  to  say  the  least,  constrained  and 
uncomfortable.  But  JMrs.  Barclay  soon  put 
them  more  at  their  esise,  and  Elizabeth  appeared, 
in  some  strange  way,  to  have  undergone  a 
change.  She  seemed  bent  on  making  them  feel 
at  home,  and  on  good  terms  with  one  anotlier, 
and  soon  they  were  chatting  n»  amiably  as  if 
there  were  no  such  things  in  the  world  as  sour 
looks  and  bitter  words. 


CHAPTER  Xri 
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EvKX  Elciiiior  (k'i^ru'd  to  take  part  in  the 
c<7iiversati()n  at  last,  hut  she  addressed  all  her 
remarks  to  Helen  wht-ii  she  was  Jiot  talking  to 
her  hostesses. 

"  Elizabeth  tells  me  you've  just  come  home 
from  Europe,"  was  \\vv  first  ohservation. 

*'  Yes,"  returned  Helen. 

"  Are  you  glad  to  get  l)aek  ?" 

"Yes;  very  ghul  indeed." 

"  How  long  were  you  away  ?" 

*'  A  long,  long  time ;  ever  since  I  was  quite  a 
little  thing.  I  was  at  a  school  in  Boulogne, 
Madame  Clary's." 

"  Fancy  I  Did  you  like  it?  Weren't  you 
homesick?  Where  were  your  people?  Were 
the  girls  nice?" 

'*  I  was  frightfully  homesick  at  first,  Imt  by- 
and-by  I  got  used  to  it,  and  Madame  Clary  was 
always  very  good  to  me.  I  don't  care  much  for 
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Fr.'iicli  Kirl-^,  t1i<)U,!j;li  soiiiu  of  tliom  are  nithoi 
nice,  l»iit,  there  wvm  plenty  of  lliij^'lish  aud 
Scoieli  ^iils  at  tlie  Hue  Basso.  My  fatlier  took 
liie  oviT  and  .sutlled  nu!  there,  ami  he  came  to 
see  me  whenever  he  was  on  furlough,  Iml  ho 
couldn't  viTy  wi'll  brini;  me  hack,  because  ho 
liad  to  be  on  the  t'njntier  most  of  the  timi — he's 
ill  the  service,  you  know — and  we  had  no  home 
East  fhen.     My  mother  was  dead." 

Eleanor  lifted  her  eyebrows. 

"  liut  you  spoke  of  your  mother  a  little  wiiile 
ago,"  she  prompted. 

"Oh,  yes.  Didn't  you  know?  Dorothy's 
mother  is  mine  now,"  rejoined  Helen,  simply. 

"  How  stupitl  of  me  !  I  ou^dit  to  have  remem- 
bered. I  am  sure  Elizabeth  must  have  men- 
tioned it — but  I'd  forgotten." 

Helen  knew  this  was  a  fib  and  she  felt  her 
clieeks  tingle  for  shame  of  it,  but  Eleanor  went 
on  as  calmly  as  if  she  were  the  soul  of  truth. 

"  Do  you  like  her?" 

Helen's  face  Hushed  a  deeper  red,  and  she 
drew  herself  up  proudly.  "  Like  her  ?  Like  my 
mother!"  she  repeated  indignantly. 

"  Stepmother,"  corrected  Eleanor,  with  quiet 
insolence. 
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Helen  turned  her  face  away  to  liide  tlie  signs 
of  the  struggle  slie  wa.s  having  with  her  resent- 
ment before  replying:  "We  never  make  that 
(hiForence  at  liome.  Mamma  is  the  dearest 
mother  in  the  world,  and  I've  never  been  a3 
happy  in  my  lifvi  as  since  I  was  with  her." 

"Oh,  how  nice!  So  diiferent  from  one's  idea 
of  stepniotiiors.  They  are  generally  perfect 
tyrants.     I  suppose  you  speak  French  ?" 

"  Yes,"  rei)lied  Helen,  but  her  tone  sounded 
hesitating  and  Eleanor,  giving  a  short  cough 
and  lifting  her  eyebrows,  began  to  gabble  at  her 
in  that  language,  her  tongue  tripping  and 
stumbling  over  the  pronunciation,  but  rattling 
on  regardless  of  rules,  accents,  or  anything  else. 

Helen  had  all  she  could  do  to  keep  back  a 
laugh  as  she  listened  to  the  strange  jumble,  and 
struggled  to  make  enough  sense  of  it  to  reply. 
But  she  managed  to  catch  sufficient  meaning  in 
the  crazy  sentences  to  respond  to  her  promptly 
when  Eleanor,  breathless  ))ut  triumphaiit,  con- 
cluded her  harangue  with  a  patronizing  "  Com- 
prenez-vous  ce  que  je  dis?" 

It  was  interesting  to  watch  the  change  that 
came  over  her  face  and  manner  when  Helen 
tkisurcd  her  that  she  did,  and  when  Mrs.  Bar- 
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clay,  who  listened  to  the  farther  coriversuticju 
hetweeii  them,  e()in[)liiiu  iied  Helen  elwlxirateiy 
on  her  Uuency  and  her  "  perfect  accei.t." 

Dorothy  could  have  clapped  her  hands  with 
gratification,  and  she  could  not  help  admiring 
Helen's  gentle  simplicity  in  acknowledging  the 
compliments  and  her  modesty  in  dropping  back 
into  her  native  tongue  again  as  soon  as  she  could 
l)()litely  do  so. 

Elizabeth  bent  toward  Dorothy  and  whis- 
pered :  "  I  do  like  Hehni  so  much.  She  doesn't 
put  on  airs  a  bit;  she  isn't  a  particle  stuck  up, 
and  she  isn't  always  trying  to  show  off,  either." 

Dorothy  nodiled  and  felt  a  strange  sort  of 
personal  pride  in  the  praise  given  her  stepi-:ister 
that  set  her  to  wondering  at  herself,  and  made 
her  feel  at  peace  with  all  men.  She  had  sharp 
ears,  and  in  spite  of  Elizabeth's  chatter  and 
]Mrs.  Barclay's  occasional  polite  observations, 
she  had  overheard  what  Helen  and  Eleanor  had 
been  saying,  and  Helen's  words  about  her 
mother  had  made  her  glow  with  a  quick  grati- 
tude. But  she  kept  her  feelings  to  herself,  and 
the  luncheon  passed  without  any  further  at- 
tempt on  Eleanor's  part  to  display  her  advan- 
tages.    In  fact,  she  seemed  to  have  taken  a  fancy 
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to  TToien,  and  wlien  tliey  rose  from  the  tiih](\ 
walked  beside  her  to  the  veranda,  and  arranwd 
thini^s  so  that  slio  and  Helen  sat  upon  the  cush- 
ioned coueh  toi^ether,  while  Dorothy  aiul  Eliza- 
betli  were  left  to  take  what  chairs  tliev  choso 
and  mak(!  the  best  oF  it.  Eleanor's  conversa- 
tioii  bored  Helen,  and  she  would  much  rather 
have  joined  the  others,  for  Dorothy  was  in  one 
of  her  merry  moods,  and  she  knew  very  well 
that  fun  was  to  be  had  when  this  was  the  case. 
Elizabeth's  jolly  gigtrle  i)roved  lier  to  be  right, 
and  it  was  all  she  could  do  to  sit  still  and  listen 
in  patience  to  Eleanor's  foolish  chatter  about 
fashions  and  style  and  the  "  lovely  time  "  she 
had  been  having  before  she  came  here. 

"Mnmma  gave  the  most  stunning  Fourth-of- 
July  party  !  You  can't  imagine!  It  was  per- 
fectly fine  !  We  danced  until — oh!  all  hours, 
and  I  wore  a  perfect  dream  of  a  dress!  It  was 
the  darlingest  thing!  And  it  cost — well,  I'd 
be  ashamed  to  tell  you  h(nv  nuich  that  dress 
cost.  Well,  I  led  the  cotillion  with  Gerald  Por- 
ter, and  toward  the  la-t  we  got — sort  of  romp- 
ing a  little,  and  will  you  believe  it — it  was 
screamingly  funny! — the  lace  on  my  skirt  got 
caught  on  something  and  simply  tore  itself  into 
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shreds.  ^lainnia  was  furious.  She  hiid  me  out 
eohl  after  every  oue  was  ^one,  thoug;li,  of  course, 
at  tlio  time  she  laui^hed,  and  said  it  di(hrt  mat- 
ter a  ])it.  Your  (hess  wasn't  made  liere,  was  it  ? 
I  s'pose  you  brouglit  it  from  I'aris  witli  you.  I 
iiotioed  it  the  first  tliintr.  Is  tliis  the  original 
model,  or  did  you  have  it  cojtied  ?" 

Helen  looked  up  as  if  she  had  been  su(hlenly 
waked  from  a  dream.  "  No — yes — "  she  stam- 
mered confusedly.  "  I  don't  care — I  mean,  I 
don't  know." 

"  I  was  asking  about  your  frock." 

"Oh,  yes;  I  remember.  Keally  I  forget. 
Ma  Mima  buys  all  our  things,  mine  and  Dorothy's. 
You  can't  get  anything  nmeh  in  Boulogne,  so 
I  s'pose  it  came  from  Paris.  But  I  don't  recollect. 
I'm  sorry,  if  you'd  really  like  to  know.  Perhaps 
mamma  may  remember.  Sha'n't  we  go  over  to 
Elizabeth  and  Dorothy?  They're  having  lots  of 
fun.  Just  hear  them  laugh." 

They  were,  in  fact,  laughing  so  heartily  that 
presently  IMrs.  Barclay  came  to  the  door  to  see 
what  was  the  trouble  and  declared  that  she  had 
really  thouu:ht,  from  the  shrieks,  that  some  one 
was  in  pain.  At  this  there  was  another  outburst, 
and  just  then  the  carriage  came  round  and  all 
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four  of  the  girls  scrainbled  in  and  wore  taken 
for  a  drive.  Even  EK-arior  seemed  to  lose  some 
of  her  "  uppishiiess,"  and  grew  friendly  and 
cordial  under  the  inlhu-nce  of  llt-len's  simple 
kindliness  and  Dorothy's  blithe  humor,  and 
they  fell  to  discussing  j)lans  for  good  times  to 
come  during  her  visit,  which,  it  seemed,  was  to 
last  until  the  middle  of  Auirust. 

"  Let's  see,"  said  Dorothy,  gayly,  "  that's  two 
weeks  from  now.  To-day's  the  third.  My! 
how  time  has  gone.  I:'s  just  skedaddled— I 
mean  flown." 

"  Don't  you  grudge  every  day  of  it — I  mean 
vacation?"  demanded  Elizabeth.  "I  simpdy 
abominate  school." 

"80  do  I,"  chimed  in  Eleanor,  and  Helen 
admitted  that  she  wasn't  very  fond  of  it,  though 
it  had  been  "sort  of  nice  at  Madame  Clary's." 
"  Well,  the  Seminary's  just  fun,"  announced 
Dorothy.  "  We  have  the  jolliest  times  in  tiie 
world  there.  The  girls  in  our  set  are,  most  of 
them,  real  dears,  and  there's  one  who's  the  best 
of  all.  She  and  I  are  great  chums.  I  was  in- 
vited to  spend  August  at  her  house  in  Newport, 
and  I  would  have  gone  (ndv — ()nlv — " 
"  Only  what  ?"  prompted  Eleanor. 
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Dorothy  glanced  up,  first  at  licr  and  then  at 
her  stejKsister,  whose  clieeks  had  Ihislioil  and 
whose  eyes  h)oked  suchlenly  anxious.  Slic  1-  jw 
wh:iL  Helen  was  ih'eading  and  all  in  a  Hash  she 
remembered  Lhu  plucky  stand  the  timid  girl  hail 
taken  for  her,  and  her  loyalty  to  their  mother, 
and  iu;..ie  up  her  mind  that  she  would  not  be 
outdone  in  genern  ity.  She  still  felt  sore  and 
ai^^rieved  about  the  Newport  visit.  She 
tliought  that  her  stej)father  had  been  "real 
mean"  about  it,  and  the  temptation  to  "pay 
hiiu  u[)"  by  letting  the  world  know  that  she 
ilid  not  even  care  enougli  for  him  to  call  him 
"tather"  was  never  stronger  tlian  at  this 
moment.  But  she  thouglit  of  Helen  and 
crushed  down  her  im])ulse. 

"  Only  what  ?"  repeated  Eleanor,  impatiently. 

"  Only  my  father  thought  I  had  better  not," 
she  rejoined,  quietly. 

i  Eleanor  and  Elizabeth  gave  shrill  little 
shrieks  of  pretended  indignation,  but  Helen 
heaved  a  great  sigh  of  relief  and  her  eyes 
cleared  suddenly. 

"  Better  not  go  to  Newport  when  you've  got 
an  invitation?  How  perfectly  meau  of  liiiu! 
Doesn't  it  make  you  furious  ?" 
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Dorothy  tried  lier  best  to  look  as  if  it  didn't, 
as  she  responded  calia'.y :  "  Of  course  I'd  have 
liked  to  go  and  visit  my  cliurn,  but  as  long  as  I 
couldn't — I  couldn't,  and  that's  all  there  is 
about  it" 

"  Well,  I  must  say,"  broke  in  Eleanor  witli  a 
dash  of  scorn  in  her  voice,  "you  take  it  nKe  a 
lamb — a  woolly  lamb.  But  you  and  your — 
sister  seem  to  be  perfect  cherubs  anyway.  N(jw 
I  don't  })retend  to  be  anything  but  a  regular 
pickle,  and  if  he  were  my  father  and  kept  me 
awav  from  anvwhere  I  wantfnl  to  a;o  I — T — well, 
I  guess  I'd  show  him  what  I  thought  about 
it." 

Dorothy  laughed ;  a  real  hearty,  genuine 
laugh.  The  idea  of  her  being  a  cherub  tickled 
her  fancy,  and  she  c'luckled  over  it  with  relish. 
She  wondered  what  her  stepfather  would  say  to 
the  news  and  how  Eleanor  would  behave  if  she 
saw  Colonel  Everest  and  realized  the  sort  of 
man  she  was  threatening  to  defy.  "As  if  he'd 
care  what  she  thought  about  it,"  mused  Doro- 
thy, recalling  his  great,  soldierly  figure  and 
line,  determined  face,  and  realizing  how  much 
strength  of  mind — she  did  not  call  it  obduracy 
— it  took  to  resist  him. 
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But  Eleanor  did  not  follow  ii|)  the  subject; 
slie  never  follovvcil  uj)  any  subject,  and  soon  tlio 
conversation  had  drifted  around  to  the  "  fun  " 
she  and  Elizabeth  expected  to  have  during  the 
coming  fortnight. 

"  To-morrow  we  are  going  to  golf  in  the 
morning,  and  in  the  afternuon  there's  Mrs. 
Thorpe's  garden  party.  Then  on  Wednesday 
Miss  Havihuul  is  going  to  be  married,  and  we're 
going  to  that.  It's  in  8t.  Andrews's,  and  ^Mrs. 
llaviland  told  mamma  the  decorations  were 
going  to  be  *  superb.'  Tbey  have  a  s})ecial  train 
for  guests,  and  the  breakfast  is  coining  from  New 
York.  It  will  be  lovely  fun.  Eight  brides- 
maids and  all.  Then  Thursdav — I've  forfjotten 
what  we  have  on  for  Thursday — oh,  yes,  we're 
going  down  the  river,  and  on  Friday  there's 
Mrs.  Lee's  straw-ride.  I  wish  Eleanor  was  going 
to  be  here  in  September,  for  then's  the  tourna- 
ment. We  liave  'em  every  year  and  they're  per- 
fectly fine.  This  time  it's  going  to  be  at  the 
Beeches',  and  when  the  Beeches  take  up  any- 
thing, it's  done  in  style." 

Dorothy  told  herself  that  she  would  have 
bitten  her  tongue  out  rather  tlian  have  asked 
Elizabeth  what  a  tournament  was,  but  Ileleu 
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did  it  as  nutiirully  and  .simply  as  if  she  liad  been 
saying  "  How  d'you  do  "/" 

"  A  tournament?     Why,  what's  that?" 

"  Oh  !"  stamniert'd  Elizal)eth,  "  you  know  tlie 
kind  I  mean;  it — it's — wiiy  a  tournament's — 
well,  all  the  men  around  here  who  belong  to  the 
polo  cluh  get  together  every  year  and  try  to  see 
which  is  the  best  rider.  They  have  a  mile  track 
and  every  once  in  a  while  there's  a  pole  with  a 
cross-beam,  and  on  the  end  there  are  rings — you 
know,  like  they  have  on  the  merry-go-rounds, 
and  those  places.  Only  here  the  horses  are  real, 
of  course,  and  it's  about  a  hundred  times  as  hard 
to  spear  the  rings.  The  one  who  gets  the  most 
rings  in  the  least  time  gets  the  cup.  It's  lovely 
fun.  Every  one  comes  und  it's  awfully  gay,  for 
you  see  all  the  peoj'le  you  ever  knew,  and  there 
are  pages  all  dressed  up  lo  gather  the  rings  that 
fail — they  are  the  boys  about  here  who  ride 
well — and  we  all  wear  the  best  we've  got,  and 
afterwards  there's  a  spread,  and  oh !  it's  the 
loveliest  fun  !" 

"  I  wonder  if  papa  will  be  in  it,"  ventured 
Helen. 

"  Well,  I  rather  guess  so,"  declared  Dorothy, 
fired  with  the  idea.     "  1  just  guess  they'd  better 
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look  out  when  lie  begins  to  ride.  He'll  get 
the  cup  auJ  the  aaucer,  too,  if  they  aren't  care- 
ful." 

Elizabeth  l)ri.stle<l.  "  I'd  like  to  know  why. 
Perhaps  you  don't  know  that  my  brother,  Mor- 
timer, is  one  of  the  crack  j)olo  j)layer.s  in  this 
country,  and  Mr.  Beech  is  another,  and  if  you're 
going  to  play  polo  you've  got  to  be  simply  a 
splendid  horseman." 

'*  Well,  my  father,"  broke  in  Helen,  "  is  a 
cavalry  officer,  and  they  have  to  be  pretty  good 
horsemen,  too.  He  can  do  all  sorts  of  things  on 
liorseback.  He's  told  me  all  about  how  they 
teach  the  men,  when  they  first  enter  the  service, 
at  Fort  Kiley  and  places.  They  have  what  the 
older  ollicers  call  'monkey  drill,'  and  I  tell 
you,  it's  just  exciting.  They  have  to  mount 
when  the  horse  is  going,  and  they  have  to  do 
all  sorts  of  difficult  things,  just  as  tliey  do  in  the 
circus.  *  Firebrand  '  is  a  real  fierce  horse,  but 
my  father  can  do  anything  he  likes  with  him. 
Ko  one  else  dares  mount  him  but  my  fjither. 
And  he  makes  him  behave  when  he  is  in  the 
saddle." 

The  girls  looked  Impressed,  and  for  the  first 
time  Dorothy  felt  a  certain  pride  in  her  step- 
13 
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father.  Doeds  of  dariiifi;  ;.nd  l)ravory  always 
ai>|)f;.!i"l  to  her,  aiul  she  knew  liiiii  wt'Il  enouj^h 
to  he  sure  that  if  hn  had  tohl  Helen  all  this  it 
was  because  he  considciccl  it  of  no  iinportanre 
whatever.  He  never  made  much  of  anything 
he  did  or  was,  and  up  to  this  time  Dorothy  had 
never  realized  that  he  was  anything  more  thuu 
au  '*  interlo[)er." 

"  Mamma  tohl  me  lie's  out  where  the  Indians 
are,"  remarked  Kli/.ahcth,  with  a  shudder.  "I 
should  thinic  he'd  be  scared  to  death.  The  very 
name  of  Indian  makes  rae  turn  creepy." 

"  Oh,  pooh  !  The  Indians  are  peaceful  enough 
now.  All  the  fight  has  been  taken  out  of  them 
long  ago,"  declared  Eleanor,  loftily.  "  I  guess 
there  hasn't  been  much  of  any  trouble  with 
them  for  years  and  years.  I  heard  Mrs.  Custer 
lecture  last  winter,  and  she's  just  lovely.  She 
makes  it  all  seem  so  real — she's  tiie  wife  of  the 
General,  you  know.  Why,  after  I  heard  her  I 
used  to  look  in  the  papers  every  morning  to  see 
if  there  weren't  any  raassatres  or  things — 
they're  so  exciting  to  hear  about.  But  there 
wasn't — not  an  earthly  one.  I  guess  they're 
over  for  good  now.     The  Indians  know  better." 

Helen's    face    had  grown   very    pale   while 
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Eleanor  was  speaking,  and  Dorothy,  wlio  liad 
fact'd  nmnd  (juickly  at  the  lirst  snggestion  of 
"  li:dian  "  saw  her  el' in  tremble  as  slie  said 
nnstradily :  "OIi,  you're  mistaken.  One  can 
never  count  on  them,  my  father  says.  He  isn't 
at  all  sure  that  they  aren't  })lanning  an  out- 
break now.  They've  been  restless  for  some 
time,  and  I  heard  mamma  t»'ll  ^Trs.  Beeeh  that 
she  was  very  anxious.  You  know  pa[)a  is  only 
on  furlough ;  if  anytliiiif];  should  ha|)[)en  he 
could  be  recalled,  and  he'tl  have  to  go  right  into 
the  worst  of  it." 

Dorothy  felt  her  throat  tighten,  and  she  gave 
herself  a  petulant  shake.  "  Oh,  let's  talk  of 
something  pleasanter.  As  Elizabeth  says,  'the 
name  of  Indian  makes  me  turn  c'reej)y.' " 

"I  think  we  ought  to  go  home,"  said  Helen, 
with  a  sudden  start,  as  if  she  had  forgotten 
something. 

"  It  isn't  late.  I  heard  the  four-twenty  ex- 
press whistle  about  ten  n)inutes  ago,"  responded 
Elizabeth. 

"  Oh,  did  you  ?  Then  we  must  go  right 
away,"  insisted  Helen,  nervously. 

"Why?"  demanded  Dorothy. 

*'  Oh,  because   we — we — there  I    aren't  those 
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our  liorses  coming  rouml  tl'c  bond  from  the  sta- 
tion, Dorothy  ?" 

"  Yes,  ;iii(l  mamiiiu's  in  the  surrey — " 

"  Papa's  in  front  !" 

"And  who's  that  in  the  scut  hesiik?  maninui? 
It  looka  like— it  looks  like— it  id— iMariel" 
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Is  hor  exoitf'tnont  Dorotliy  almost  pitched 
heutUoiig  out  ot"  the  trap,  and  hor  mother 
laii,i;hiiij^ly  sliook  her  liead  at  her  ami  signified 
in  pantomime  that  if  she  did  not  .sit  down  Marie 
should  be  taken  directly  back  to  the  station. 

"  Marie  ?  Who'd  Marie,  anyway  ?"  demanded 
Eleanor,  curiously. 

"Oh,  my  chum;  the  one  I  was  telling  you 
about,"  re[)lied  Dorothy,  feverishly,  bobbing 
her  head  ecstatically  at  the  other  carriage^ 
from  which  Marie  bobbed  ecstatically  back 
again. 

The  Barclays*  coachman  reined  in  his  horses, 
and  a3  soon  as  the  surrey  overtook  them  such  a 
clatter  of  tongues  as  arose. 

"Oh,  Marie,  you  old  duck,  hello!" 

"  Hello,  Dorry  !     Isn't  this  just  joll;  !" 

"  Did  you  come  on  this  train  ?  Have  you 
just  got  here  ?" 
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•|  Yes;  I've  been  on  the  cars  since  morning." 

"  Did  you  come  ull  alone  ?" 

"No    indeed.      Some    friends    of    mamma's 

brouglit  me  down  from  Boston,  an.]  your  iUil.er 

met  me  in  New  York  and  hrouc^I.t  rne  up  here." 

Why— why,"  stammered    D.n-othy,    Kiviix. 

her  stepfather  a  sidelong  glance.     "  V\'hy,  did 

he  know  you  were  comiu"-  V" 

Marie  laughed.  "Well;  I  should  think  so. 
It  was  he  who  arranged  it  all.  Don't  you 
remember  commencement  night  at  the  Semi- 
nary? He  and  mamma  planned  it  out  between 
tiiem,  didn't  you,  Colonel  Everest  ?" 

The  Colonel  no.lded  and  Dorothy  said  "Oh'" 
She  was  reminded  by  her  mother  that  she  had 
not  introduced  her  guest  to  her  other  friends 
and  she  hurried  to  repair  the  oversight. 

"Miss  Oiney,  this  is  my  fri.uul,  Marie  Pol- 
lock.  Marie,  this  is  Elizabeth  Barclay,  and  oh  ! 
Helen^  Everest-you've  heard  me  speak  of 
tlicm.  It  was  not  an  elegant  introduction,  but 
It  put  the  girls  at  their  ease  at  once  and  they  fell 
into  a  friendly  chatter  without  delay 

In  the  mi<lst  of  it  Eleanor  said,  hesitatingly  • 
You  haven't  presented  me  to  your  mother,  Miss 
--Miss-oh,  Dorothy.    I  wi«h  you  v,ould." 
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Dorothy  gave  a  quick  look  at  lier.  "  AVliy, 
certainly,"  she  said ;  "to  tell  you  the  truth  I'd 
forijotten  all  ahout  it.  I  am  a  rci^ular  blunder- 
luad.  Maninia,  this  is  E]izal)eth's  friend,  jNIiss 
Olney,  from  New  York." 

Mrs.  Everest  bent  her  head  kindlv,  and  was 
just  about  to  say  something  cordial  when 
Eleanor  blurted  out  awkwardlv: 

"  I — I  remember  you  perfectly  now — Cousin 
Agnes?.  You  look  just  the  same  as  you  did 
years  and  years  ago  when — when  you  were  so 
kind  to  me.  Don't  you  remember — how  you 
nursed  me  once  when  I  was  sick  ?  I  had  scarlet 
fever  and  mamnui  got  so  nervous  she  had  to 
go  awav,  and  vou  staved  and — and — iz:ave  me 
my  medicine  and  took  care  of  me  until  I  was 
well.  I've  never  forgotten  it — and  sometimes 
now  I  wish — I  wish  I  had  some  one  to  t'dl  me 
stories  as  you  did  then.  You  used  to  kiss 
me  gootl-night  every  evening  and  say,  *  God 
bless  you !' " 

Mrs.  Everest's  face  had  grown  WT>nderfully 
tender  while  Eleanor  recalled  those  long-ago 
d;iys,  and  when  she  paused  she  returned  her 
wistful  look  with  another  that  was  very  gentle. 

"  Yes,  I  remember  you  very  well,  dear,"  she 
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answered.  "  You  Iiave  grown  and  clianged,  but 
J  tmiklcau  Htiil  see  something  of  the  little 
TSellie  I  used  to  love." 

The  girl's  sharp  eyes  softened. 
'; There!"  she  cried,  with  a  sort  of  triumph. 
\  ou  called  me  Nellie.    Xo  one  ever  called  me 
that  except  you.     It  all  comes  back  to  me  now 
and— and— I'm  so  glad." 

The  rest  of  the  girls  were  speechless  with 
astonishment,  and  did  not  at  all  take  in   the 
whole  significance  of  the  situation.     But  Mrs 
Everest  saw  in  a  Hash   that  here  was  a  poor 
leart-starved,    neo-leeted   girl,   whose    life   had 
been  so  empty  of  real  alfection  that  she  remem- 
bered  with  gratitude  the  simple  loving  words 
and   acts    that   to  her   own  sJieltered  "baby" 
seemed  merely  matters  of  course.     To  feed  her 
thirsty  little  life  she  had  turned  to  the  world 
as  she  knew  it,  and  it  had  given  her  the  only 
tilings    it   had    to   oifer:    pride   of    birth    and 
wealth    and    position.      No    wonder    the   poor 
child  saw  everything  in  a  warped  and  uncpr- 
tain  light. 

"  You  and  Elizabetli  must  come  to  Adelhurst 

as  often  as  you  can,"  said  the  gentle  mother, 

lor  It  three  girls  can  have  a  better  time  than 
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two,  I'm  sure  five  would  be  able  to  make  tlia 
time  a  best  one.     Don't  you  think  so?" 

Dorothy  was  not  at  all  sure  that  she  cared 
to  have  the  couple  from  the  other  house  in- 
trude upon  her  and  Marie,  but  she  had  to  swal- 
low her  discontent  and  resign  herself,  for  she 
knew  that  her  mother  would  not  see  Eleanor  or 
Elizabeth  sliirhted  in  anv  wav. 

She  was  glad  when  they  reached  home,  and 
she  could  have  Marie  all  to  herself  iu  the  cozy 
room  next  her  own  which  had  been  assigned  to 
her. 

"  IIow  long  are  you  going  to  stay  ?"  was  her 
first  question,  which  did  not  sound  polite,  but 
was  meant  to  be  thoroughly  friendly. 

"  Through  August." 

"  ( )h,  g(jody  !" 

"  Colonel  Everest  said  if  I  was  homesick  he'd 
take  me  back  at  any  time.  But  I  don't  intend 
to  be  homesick." 

"Why,  1  should  think  not  I  And  oh  I  what 
good  times  we'll  have.  We'll  go  out  boating, 
and  you'll  die  laughing  at  Helen's  pony ;  but, 
of  course,  she'll  want  you  to  go  out  driving 
with  her.  And  there  are  ever  so  many  other 
thingg  to  do." 
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"  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  nice  to  have  your 
sister  in  here  now  ?  She  kind  of  looked  as  if 
she'd  like  to  conif,  and  if  she  doesn't  mind  see- 
ing; me  dress  I  don't  mind  having  her.  You 
and  I  are  old  friends,  and  if  we  shut  ourselves 
up  together  she'll  feel  left  out  in  the  cold,"  sug- 
gested Marie. 

A  quick  dart  of  jealousy  went  through 
Dorothy  like  a  flush,  and  she  opened  the  door 
with  a  sort  of  fling,  and  called,  not  any  toe  cor- 
dially : 

"Oh— Helen!  You  can  come  in  if  yoa 
want  to." 

Helen  was  sitting  in  her  own  room  looking 
solitary  and  lonely,  but  she  glanced  up  pleas- 
antly and  replied : 

"  Perhaps  I  will— later,  thank  you.  But  not 
just  now." 

"Oh,  do!"  cried  Marie  over  Dorothy's 
shoulder.  "That  is,  unless  rou're  busy  or  mind 
seeing  me  in  'dishy-billy,'  as  Fanny  Bergen 
says. 

The  invitation  was  too  heartily  spoken  to  be 
resisted,  and  Helen  sprang  to  her  feet  with  a 
happy  smile  and  came  hurrying  in  to  join  the 
other  two  behind  that  fascinating  closed  door. 
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She  iiiul  thought  that  when  Marie  came  she 
would  be  slioved  aside  and  neglected,  and  here 
she  was  being  made  to  feel  as  it'i^he  were  really 
one  of  them,  for  even  Dorothy  had  conquered 
her  first  spasm  of  jealousy  and  was  including 
her  as  a  matter  of  course  in  all  their  plans 
and  arrangements  for  future  fun.  It  gave  her 
a  thrill  of  sudden  happiness,  and  she  felt  that 
the  world  was  a  very  blissful  place  after  all  and 
not  the  lonely  one  she  had  tliought  it  a  little 
while  ago. 

At  the  dinner  table  Colonel  Everest  asked 
Marie  how  she  amused  herself  at  home. 

"We  can't  give  you  surf-bathing,"  he  said, 
'•■  but  perhaps  we  may  be  able  to  think  up  some 
other  sport  that  will  take  its  place.  Our  girls 
here  are  not  very  venturesome.  I  don't  think 
they've  used  the  boat  once  since  we  came  liome  ; 
and  as  for  horses — well,  the  little  mouse  Helen 
drives  is  the  only  one  I  ever  see  them  behind. 
Perhaps  you  are  not  so  timorous.  Are  you 
fond  of  horses  ?" 

Marie's  eyes  brightened  eagerly.  *'  Oh,  yes, 
indeed.    Very." 

"Kide?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 
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"  Good !  Then  we  must  have  some  gaHopa 
together.  My  wife  lias  never  liad  the  courage 
to  sit  in  a  saddle.  Helen  can't  ride  and  Dorothy 
--doesn't.  80  I'm  tho  'solitary  horseman'  in 
this  establishment." 

"  Why,  doesn't  Dorothy  ride  yet  ?"  asked 
Marie,  in  astonishment.  ''I  thought  by  this 
time  slie'd  surely  have  learned  and  be  'way  ahead 
of  me.  She  always  masters  things  so  quickly 
when  she  wants  to  and  does  them  so  much  better 
than  the  rest  of  us— and  she  was  perfectly  wild 
to  ride  horseback." 

Colonel  Everest  looked  up  surprised.  "  Eh  ? 
What  is  that?  Dorothy  'wild'  to  ride  horse- 
back ?    I  never  heard  of  it.    How's  that?" 

Dorothy,  being  so  directly  addressed,  blushed 
scarlet,  ami  for  once  in  her  life  was  at  a  loss  for 
Words. 

But  Marie  took  up  the  subject  where  she  had 
left  off,  and  covered  the  embarrassment  of  the 
situation  with  a  full  ex[)lanation  of  how  she  and 
Dorothy  had  arranged  it  all— even  to  the  habit 
which  Marie  had  meant  to  supply,  having  out- 
grown one  while  it  was  yet  new  and  being  pretty 
sure  it  would  fit  Dorothy,  who  was  smaller  thaa 
herself  by  half  a  head. 
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Colonel  Everest  seemed  greatly  pleased  and 
before  the  meal  wa.s  over  lie  had  given  Dorothy 
an  approving  ?imile,and  t^aid  he  wa.s  glad  to  find 
he  had  at  least  one  girl  in  the  family  who  was 
worth  something. 

"Tiie  other  two,  mamma  and  Helen,  are  just 
clinging  vines  and  it  never  oeeurred  to  me  that 
Dorothy  might  be  anything  dillerent  in  this 
respect.  But  since  she  has  so  much  pluck,  why, 
we  must  see  that  she  has  an  opportunity  to 
exhibit  it.  I'll  teach  you  to  ride  myselt",  Dorothy, 
and  if  I  find  that  you  really  mean  business,  we'll 
iset  about  getting  you  something  better  than 
white  Kitty  out  in  the  stable  who,  while  she's 
a  dear  old  nag,  is  just  a  little  too  easy-going  to 
suit  my  taste.  There's  a  pretty  little  chestnut 
at  Mr.  Beech's  that  I  have  been  looking  at.  I 
think  I'll  send  John  over  there  to-night  and 
have  her  brought  around.  Then  if  she  suits 
you— well,  we'll  see.  Tiiat  is,"  he  added  with  a 
quizzical  twinkle  in  his  eyes,  "  if  mamma  will 
let  you  accept  things  from — strangers." 

The  mischievous  shaft  passed  over  the  girl's 
head  unnoticed,  or,  if  she  felt  it,  she  bore  the 
sting  without  wincing.  Her  joy  was  too  com- 
plete for  anything  to  disturb  her  now,  and  she 
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said,    "  oil,  thank  yon,  over  so    niucli !"  with 
a  whole  hoartful  (jf  <;ratitiule  in  her  voice. 

After  that  D(jrothy'.s  riding  les.-;ons  heeame  a 
regular  part  of  the  day's  pro<;rani  and  she  per- 
severed manfully  in  spite  of  aching  linihs  and 
the  knowledge  that  she  looked  like  a  "fright" 
in  her  makeshift  habit,  which  consisted  of  an 
old  broadcloth  skirt  of  her  mother's,  her  step- 
father's golf  cap,  her  own  shirt-waist,  and 
a  pair  of  riding-boots  she  Jiad  once  worn  in 
tableaux. 

But  little  she  cared  how  she  looked.  Tho 
delight  of  being  on  horseback  drove  all  the 
rest  out  of  her  mind,  and  she  could  liardly  keep 
from  shouting  when  for  the  first  time  she  and 
Marie  and  Colonel  Everest  set  out  for  the  open 
road  and  a  "  real  ride." 

Helen,  looking  wistful  and  pathetic,  stood  in 
the  doorway  waving  them  good-by,  and  Dorothy 
felt  so  sorry  for  her  that  she  broke  out  with 
sudden  vehemence : 

"  Oh,  dear,  I  don't  see  why  Helen  doesn't  ride, 
too.  She  might  just  as  well  l)e  witu  us  now  as 
not.  I  don't  think  she  ought  1.  let  herself  be 
BO  afraid." 

A  troubled  line  appeared  between  her  step- 
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fatlier's  brows,  and  he  sighed  iu  a  way  that  even 
Dorothy  saw  was  anxidiis. 

"  Poor  little  [lelen,"  he  said.  "  She  has  rea- 
son to  ho  afraid.  But  even  if  she  were  cour- 
ageous enough  to  try  I  could  not  let  her  ride." 

Both  girls  dimly  woiulered  why,  hut  neither 
dared  ask,  for  O.lonel  Everest  looked  so  grave 
and  his  face,  when  lie  was  grave,  seemed  so 
severe  that  they  felt  the  best  they  could  do  was 
to  walk  the  horses  on  ami  let  a  minute  or  two 
pass  in  silence.  Then,  all  at  once,  they  heard 
the  sound  of  flying  hoofs.  Something  Hashed 
past  them,  and  there  was  Firebrand  galloping 
on  ahead,  while  the  Colonel  shouted  back  at 
them  :  "  Come  on  !  Come  on  !  Let's  see  which 
will  beat !     To  the  top  of  the  hill !" 

It  was  all  Dorothy  could  do  to  keep  her 
saddle,  for  though  her  stepfather  jeered  at  lier 
steed  and  called  her  "Kitty-pussy,"  she  seemed  a 
pretty  fiery  charger  to  the  unaccustomed  young 
horsewoman  who,  though  she  was  still  not 
afraid,  was  learning  that  full  confidence  is  not 
to  be  had  on  horseback  till  one  has  really  mas- 
tered the  secret  of  it. 

But  though  they  did  their  best,  and  Marie  on 
Mr.  Beech's  chestnut  flew  forward  like  an  arrow 
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in  FircbraiKl's  wake,  the  Clom^l  was  out  of 
si-ht  in  a  trice,  and  when  thcv  -ut  U>  U,,.  i;,,;,! 
ha  was  placidly  whistliii-  l,iti„-  a  bit  of  ^niss 
and  lookin-  as  if  he  had  htvii  wait  in-  for  thmi 
for  an  honr. 

"Why  di(hi't  you  come?"  },e  .Irawled  out 
wall  an  air  of  mock  weariness,  bt'trayinj,'  himself 
with  one  of  his  misehiev.jus  twinkles.  "Didn't 
you  hear  me  say  I  was  -oin^r  ahead?  If  you 
hadn't  come  up  just  as  you  did  I  thou<dit 
seriously  of  going  back  and  hunting  you  up. 
I  was  beginning  to  get  anxious." 

Dorothy,  breathless  and  ])anting,  shot  a  saucy 
glance  at  him. 

"Pooh!  Who  couMn't  ride  on  a  liorse  like 
Firebrand  ?  His  back  is  so  broad  one  mi-ht  as 
%vell  think  of  falling  olF  if  one  were  sittin<r  ou 
the  floor."  * 

The  Colonel  pretended  to  look  astonished. 

"Falling  off?  Who  was  thinkin- of  falling 
off?   Not  Dorothy  on  her  'Kitty-jnissy/  surely." 

"I  think  it's  real  moan,"  cried  the  girl,  pre- 
tending,  in  her  turn,  to  be  injured,  "to  make  fun 
of  animals  that  can't  answer  back." 

"OhoJ"  laughed  her  stepfather,  "can't  they, 
though!     I    guess    you    haven't    made    their 
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ficquaiiiluuce  yet,  ymm^'  liuly.  IJcttrr  psk  ^fr. 
Kipliii};  wlieilirr  uiiiiiials  can  an>wrr  liacU  ami 
.sec  what  he  savs.  Ask  llio  Indians.  They'll  tell 
you  a  thinji;  or  two.  Why,  an  Indian  pony 
doesn't  need  to  he  told — lie  feels  wliat  liis  master 
wantd  and  he  answers  bai-k  in  the  best  way  in 
the  world — by  instant  obedience.  W  horses 
don't  retort  in  words  when  one  gives  tliem  an 
order  or  criticises  them,  it's  because  they  are  too 
wise  and  too  well  trained.  Horses  are  like 
Soldiers,  they  know  tliat  when  they  are  on  duty 
they  nuist  not  sulk  or  <rru!nble — they  must 
just  take  orders  and — march  !" 

While  he  was  talkin*^  the  Colonel  fixed  his 
eyes  on  Dorothy  with  a  look  half  whimsical, 
half  earnest,  but  so  entirely  steady  that  it  drew 
lier  own  glance  to  meet  it  in  spite  of  herself, 
and  though  she  tried  to  appear  first  unconscious, 
and  then  defiant,  and  then  contemptuous,  all  her 
efTorts  failed  and  she  knew  that  she  was  merely 
looking  submissive  and  intellifjent. 

After  a  second  her  ste{>father  let  her  eyes  go 
by  removing  his  own,  which  were  dancing  with 
fun  by  this  time,  and  she  knew  that  in  that 
little  tilt  he  had  had  decidedly  the  best  of  it, 
but  that  he  did  not  mean  to  use  his  advantage. 
14 
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Ih'  kept  Firel.ra-"!  ;ilm.a.st  of  tlie  odier  two 
horses  aft.T  this,  ;ui. I  Dorothy  frit  that   it  must 
he  a  trial   to  liitu   to   have   to  suit  hi.s  i)aco  to 
theii.s;   but  he  (11. 1  not  .swill   to  miiul  it,  ami  as 
tiiey   trotto.l   alon-   tiie  ui.le    hill-toj)   road  he 
ix^intetl  out  first  this  wild  flower  and  then  that, 
explainiu<,r  to  what   family   ea,h   hel.,n-ed  and' 
occasionally  slipj.in-    in  a    j.rctty  K-.^nd  con- 
nected with  the  sui.j)osed  ori<rln  of  some  of  the 
names.      It   was   so    interesting    that    the   ^hU 
forgot  to  noric-  the  sky  which,  all  of  a  sudden, 
had  grown  Mack  and  threatening,  and  weresnr- 
rrised  when  Colonel    JCverest  broke  off  in  the 
middle  of  a  sentence  to  say  : 

''Come!  We  must  luirry.  A  storm  is  gatlier- 
ing.  If  we  can  ge^  under  shelter  we'lf  be  all 
rlnr'it.^  I'll  go  on  ahead  and  see  what  I  can  find. 
1l  .oil  save  time." 

lie  led  the  way  and  the  girls  foll(;wed  as 
quickly  as  their  liorses  could  gallop,  but  tlie 
storm  outstripped  them  and  they  were  still  far 
off  from  any  sign  of  shelter  wlieA  the  first  flash 
of  lightning  cut  vivid  gashes  in  tlie  granite  sky 
and  the  thunder  followed  witli  an  echoing  crack 
■which  could  not  have  l)een  louder  if  the^louds 
had  iudec^l  been  turned  to  stone  and  the  light- 
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ning    a    luiinimjr-Htroke    ih:it    hud    cloft    tlit-m 
aj)'irt, 

Miirie  j;:ive  Ji  wild  shriek  iiiid  jv  Itt-d  on  liko 
a  nuid  thiii^.  In  hrr  panic  nhe  h-t  her  fwot  slip 
IVcii)  the  .stirrup  and  every  hound  of  the  fright- 
ened mare  ttireatened  to  throw  her.  She  clung 
on  with  might  and  main,  sohhing  and  crviii"- 
from  fright,  and  losing  what  little  presence  of 
mind  she  might  have  had  in  the  first  j)lace, 
while  the  rain  came  Hooding  down  upon  them 
in  streaming  sheets  and  the  lightning  and 
thunder  tore  it  apart  from  sky  to  ground  as  if 
it  had  heen  an  unrolled  piece  of  muslin. 

"  For  mercy's  sake,"  shouted  Dorothy,  hring- 
ing  Kitty  up  beside  lier  with  a  great  effort, 
"don't  cry  so,  Marie.  We're  all  right.  It'll 
be  over  in  a  minute." 

A  blinding  flash  and  a  deafening  clap  fol- 
lowed quick  on  her  words  and  Mr.  Beech's 
chestnut,  thoroughly  maddened  with  the  hub- 
bul)  and  her  crazy  burden,  set  off  on  a  wild  run 
down  the  road,  Dorothy  in  pursuit,  and  both 
girls  drenched  to  the  skin. 

"She'll  be  off  in  another  minute.  She  can't 
hang  on  like  that  a  second  longer.  Her  horse 
is    ruuuiug    uway.      Oh,    dear!     Oh,    dear!" 
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wailed  Dorothy  inwardly,  not  daring  to  moan 
aloud  le.st  Kitty  take  fright  and  follow  the 
chestnut's  example,  but  so  horrified  at  iMarie's 
danger  that  each  breath  she  drew  was  a  pain. 

The  blur  of  the  steaming  rain  closed  round 
her  like  a  fog  and  she  could  only  see  a  little 
way  ahea.l,  but  through  all  the  clatter  of  the 
storm  she  could  hear  Marie's  cries  and  the  ham- 
mer of  the  horse's  flying  hoofs.  She  listened 
for  the  sound  of  something  else— something  that 
she  felt  must  come  :  the  sound  of  a  body  fallin^r 
to  the  ground  and  perhaps  being  tram])led  oir 
and  she  thought  that  when  it  did  oome  she 
would  no.  care  what  harm  she  might  suifer  in 
the  storm. 

"Away  from  her  mother— promised  to  take 
care  of  her.  If  .she  should  be  hurt— killed— how 
could  we  ever  tell — ?" 

The  thoughts  came  like  broken,  panting 
breaths  and  seemed  to  catch  in  her  throat  and 
choke  her.  And  still  she  flew  on,  peering  be- 
fore her  with  straining  eyes  to  see  if  she  could 
make  out  anything  ahead,  for  the  noise  of 
the  storm  had  gn.wn  wilder,  now  that  the 
whistle  of  the  -vind  was  added  to  the  growl 
and   crush  of  the  thunder,  and  Ijtween  them 
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both  she  had  lost  the  sound  of  the  chestnut's 
hoofs. 

As  she  looked,  a  sudden  lightning-flush  made 
the  world  white  for  what  seemed  a  long,  long 
minute.  In  the  ghostly  glare  everything  stood 
out  with  terrible  distinctness  and  she  saw 
Marie's  frenzied  horse  dashinir  nuuilv  ahead, 
the  girl  just  hanging  to  the  saddle,  and  that  waa 
all.  At  every  bound  the  animal  made,  her 
heels  flung  out  and  back  against  its  side  again, 
and  every  time  they  did  so  the  horse  plunged 
and  then  Hung  forwai'd  once  more  too  thoroughly 
crazed  to  see  that  it  was  making  straight  for  a 
low  hut  which  stood  at  au  angle  in  the  road 
where  it  branched  off  into  a  V.  Unless  it  were 
instantly  checked  the  chestnut  would  surely  bolt 
into  it.  In  that  one  white,  ghastly  minute  Dor- 
othy saw  all  this  ;  saw  that  if  the  mare  were  not 
checked  Marie's  life  would  be  lost,  for  the  low, 
overhanging  eaves  were  on  a  level  with  her  head, 
and  she  longed  to  clo«'^  her  eves  and  shut  out 
the  terrible  sight.  ''  ,  she  could  not  shut 
them ;  she  could  only  ga:,G  and  gaze.  Sud- 
denly up  one  of  the  branches  of  tiie  divided 
road  came  her  stepfather.  Dorothy's  staring 
pupils  burnt  like  living  coals.     She  saw  him 
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lean  forward — Firebrand  leaped  ahead,  stopped, 
wiieeled,  pounded  toward  the  rearing  chestnut 
and  in  a  second  Marie  was  snatched  from  her 
sa(hlle,  safe  in  the  Colonel's  arms. 

Then  another  dash  of  rain  came  in  l^etween 
them  and  shut  them  out  of  sight,  and  Durotiiy 
could  only  hear  the  jeer  of  tlie  vicious  wind  auci 
feel  the  smite  of  the  stinging  rain. 
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An  instant  later  slie  heard  her  name  shouted 
in  an  anxious,  strained  voice,  "  Dorothy  I 
Dorothy  !" 

**  Here !"  she  sliouted  briefly  back,  as  she  and 
Kitty  drove  forward,  heads  down,  against  the 
breath-taking  gust;^. 

Slie  was  nearer  her  stepfather  than  she  had 
imagined,  and  presently  they  were  both  hurry- 
ing on  abreast  toward  a  light  which  shone 
cheerily  out  from  the  gray  mist  ahead.  They 
made  for  it  silently. 

Marie  was  not  crying  now  and  Dorothy  was 
glad,  for  she  felt  that  now  the  worst  was  over, 
since  the  girl  was  safe  and  her  hysterical  sob- 
bing had  stopped.  She  dimly  wondered  where 
the  chestnut  was.  She  wondered  whether  they 
would  ever  get  it  back.  But  she  had  not  nmch 
time  for  speculation,  for  at  the  Colonel's  short 
"  This  way  !     Turn  in  here !"  she  guided  Kitty 
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thr.Higli  a  wide  gatewiiy  arid  the  next  minute  a 
door  was  Muiig  o[mi  and  a  shall  of  light  struck 
tiirough  die  fog.  A  man  stood  on  the  tlireshoid 
with  a  lamp  in  his  hand,  ile  set  it  down  on  a 
table  and  came  hurrying  out. 

"Can  you  take  her,"  asked  the  Colonel,  "till 
I  dismount?" 

"Certain,  sir.  Let  her  come.  That's  right  I 
I  have  her  now!" 

The  next  instant  the  Colonel  had  vaulted  off 
Lis^horse  and  was  carryi!)g  .Marie  into  the  house. 

"  Now,  Miss,"  sai.l  the  stranger  to  Dorothy, 
and  she  slipped  out  of  tlie  saddle  and,  with  his 
help,  safely  to  the  ground. 

Her  muscles  were  stilf  and  sore  and  she  had 
all  she  -ould  do  to  hobble  up  thn  doorstep  and 
into  the  plain,  bare,  living-room  where  her 
stepfather  had  borne  Marie. 

"  I'll  see  to  the  horses,  Miss,"  shouted 
the  man.  "You  go  in  and  make  yourself 
corafort'ble.  Pull  the  door  sharp;  it  shuts 
hard." 

"  What^s  the  matter  with  Marie  ?"  slie  asked, 
as  she  did  as  she  was  bade,  and  for  the  .Qrst  time 
realized  that  something  was  amiss. 

"  Nothing  serious,"  replied  the  Colonel.  "  She 
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has  fainted,  but  she'll  come  out  of  it  all  ri«^ht. 
She'ci  coining  out  of  it  now.  There,  there,  (.l;>n't 
fret,  child,"  for  at  the  w  id  "faint"  Dorothy 
h:id  sprung  with  a  cry  to  the  couch  where 
Marie  lay  and  was  staring  down  at  her  with 
agonized  eyes  and  an  expression  that  would 
have  been  tragic  if  it  had  not  been  ludicrous. 
She  had  never  seen  any  one  unconscious  before, 
and  a  faint  seemed  to  her  something  only  a 
little  less  dreadful  than  death  itself. 

She  was  soaking  wet  and  her  dripj)ing  hair 
was  hanging  in  laaky  strands  over  her  rain- 
bcaten  cheeks,  while  her  shirt-waist  clung  to 
her  skin  as  if  it  had  been  glued  upon  it.  But 
she  stood  quite  unconscious  of  her  own  plight, 
watching  and  Avyiting  for  Marie  to  "come  out 
of  it  all  right." 

A  moment  or  so  more,  and  the  girl  began  to 
breathe  more  deeply,  then  her  eyelids  lifted,  aiul 
she  gave  a  heavy  sigh.  Colonel  Everest  turned 
away. 

"  She'll  be  herself  in  a  little  while  now.  Get 
her  things  off  as  fast  as  you  can,  and,  Dorothy, 
make  her  drink  this  as  soon  as  slie  is  able.  I'll 
see  that  everything  is  right  outside,  and  Mrs.  — " 
he  hesitated,  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  Dorothy 
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realized  tliat  a  kind-faced  woman  was  standing 
in  tixe  doorway. 

''  M'altby,  sir,"  prompted  slie,  sood-naturedlv. 

"Mrs.   Maltl.y   will    ],elp   y„u   and  porhap.s 

iend   y<  a  a  siiawl  or   t>v.,   to    wrap    about  vou 

while  y-.ur  clothes  are  drying.     That's  a  g^od 

lire,  and  I  don't  see  iiuw  you  can  take'cold." 

AVith  that  he  turned  and  left  the  room,  and 
-L>orothy  found  hei-self  alone  with  her  hostess 
and  Mane,  who  had  opened  her  eyes  and  was 
looking  about  languidly. 
"Hello!"  said  Dorothy. 
"Hello!"  returned  Marie,  faintly. 
"How    do    you    feel?     All    right?     Here, 
drink  this.     He-he  said  1  was  to  give  it  to 
you,  so — down  it  goes." 

xAIaiie  swallowed  the  liquid  with  an  effort, 
and  in  a  f-w  minutes  Dorothy,  with  Mrs' 
Maltby's  help,  had  stripped  off  lier  sopping 
garments,  and  she  was  lyin-  ■  armed  and  com- 
forted between  blankets,  gazing  lazily  at  her 
steaming  habit  and  other  belongings,  which 
were  dripping  before  the  fire.  After  a  second 
or  two  her  eyes  closed  and  she  had  dropped  off 
into  an  easy  sleep. 

"  Xow,  for  goodness'  sake,  Miss,"  whispered 
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Mrs.  Maltby  to  Dorothy,  "get  your  own  diul^ 
otr.  You'll  cutcli  your  death  if  you  don't.  I 
never  did  rfee  seeh  a  pour,  un<l  from  the  loolcs 
of  you  you  didn't  miss  a  drop." 

Tlie  trirl  lauuiied.  "  I  don't  mind  rain  wlieii 
it  comes  down,"  she  said  whimsically,  "hut 
when  it  comes  up  it  isn't  pleasant.  AVe  caught 
it  both  ways :  iirst  straight,  then  on  the  re- 
bound. It'll  take  our  duds  for  ever  and  ever  to 
dry." 

The  woman  spread  her  drenched  skirt  over 
the  back  of  a  chair  and  set  it,  as  she  had  done 
Marie's,  to  steam  before  the  fire. 

"  I  expect  your  ma'll  be  terrible  worried 
about  you,"  she  said,  cheerfully. 

"Oh,  I  guess  not,"  responded  Dorothy,  after 
consideriuij  a  moment.  "She'll  think  we've 
got  under  cover.  She's  got  over  fidgeting 
about  me." 

"  Well,  you  do  look  like  one  that  can  take 
care  of  herself,"  observed  Mrs.  ]\[altby,  re- 
garding her  with  a  smile  as  she  squatted  down 
upon  a  piece  of  rag-carpet  on  the  floor,  after 
having  looked  about  for  a  chair  and  found  them 
all  in  use. 

"  Oh,  I  oniy  make  the  best  of  things,"  re- 
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turned  slie.     "If  I  can't  be  cumlbrtublo  I  try 

to  bo  ;i8  coniforiable  as  1  can." 
.Mrs.  MaJtby  Jan«;luHl. 

"  That's  the  way  to  ,|o,  and  no  mistake  "  she 
saul,  no.hlin.^^  "it  makes  things  mueh  n„u-(3 
a.i,nveabh.  all  'ro.u.d.  Any  one  that's  ahvavn 
iault-hndm'  and  telcliy  is  awlul  irritatin'  abolit 
a  liouse.  Just  one  person  of  tliat  kind  in  a 
lam'ly  is  enough  to  set  the  wliole  place  by  tlie 
ears."  "^ 

Dorothy  sat  and  considered  rlie  sul.ject  in 
sdence  and  tlie  longer  she  pondered  the  more 
she  lelt  that  wliat  she  had  sai<i  about  herself 
was  not  altogether  true.  .She  had  l^y  no  nieans 
tried  to  be  as  comfbrtable  as  she  could  with  her 
Btepfather  and  Helen.  8he  had  gone  out  of 
her  way  to  pick  Haws  in  them  and  to  take 
oaense  when  none  was  intended.  .She  repeated 
Mrs.  3Ialtby's  words  to  herself  and  felt  that  the 
cap  fitted  an  .  that  she  must  put  it  on  : 

"Any  one  that's  fault-iindin'  and  tetchy  is 
awful  irritatin'  about  a  house.  Just  one  person 
oi  that  kind  in  a  fam'ly  is  enough  to  set  the 
whole  place  by  the  ears." 

For  tlie  first  time  it  occurred  to  lier  that  the 
Colonel  and  Helen  might  have  their  side  of  the 
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story,  and  tliat  tliov  nii!:;Iit  easily  ]\nvo  fouiul 
lior  both  (lis;igreeahle  and  irritating;.  She  had 
never  thou<;ht  of  that  l)ef()re,  and  yet,  now  that 
she  did  thiniv  of  it,  she  saw  tliey  had  "a  case," 
as  the  hiwyers  say,  as  well  as  herself.  It  was 
such  a  new  view  of  the  situation  that  she  forjrot 
everything  else  in  thinking  aljout  it,  and  the 
time  Hew  by  unheeded  while  she  still  sat  there 
with  her  chin  in  her  palms  and  stared  at  the 
draught-holes  in  the  stove. 

Mrs.  Malthy  spoke  to  her  in  a  whisper  once 
or  twice,  hut  as  she  was  too  preoccupied  to 
reply,  presently  stole  out  of  the  room  and  went 
about  her  business,  so  that  when  at  last  Dor- 
othy came  out  of  her  brown  study,  she  was 
alone  in  the  unfamiliar  room  except  for  jNfarie, 
Avho  was  still  asleep  on  the  lounge  in  the  lorncr. 

She  jumped  to  her  feet  and  pattered  over  to 
the  window.  The  rain  was  still  falling  in  tor- 
rents, but  the  lightning  and  thunder  had  ceased 
long  ago.  She  did  not  know  how  late  it  was ; 
by  the  looks  of  the  world  outside  it  must  be 
getting  well  along  toward  evening.  She  won- 
dered how  they  should  get  home,  and  where 
iMr.  Beech's  chestnut  was,  and  whether  her 
mother  really  would  be  frighteued.     A  sudden 
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wave  of  homosickness  swept  over  hov  as  .l,e 

thouKl.MlKask^Mu.IM.rienn.l.tlH.compellnl 
to  spc.Hl   Mh.  ni.ht  iH-re  in  this  «tran<^e  Louso 
away  fro,n_"l,oM,e."    .Sh.  uvm\.  Iut  way  back  to 
I'o  lu-c,  wliere  the  array  of  steaming  gannents 
iH.n^^  in  a  shadowy  circle  ro,n.,l   the  ghnvin. 
stove.     Her  ch.th   .kirt   was  .till   heavy  with 
moisture  an.l  Marie's  wa.s  just  as  had.     There 
was  no  hope  of  their  bein.  fit  to  wear  to-ni^^ht. 
rUe  h^n,v  pieces  were  slowly  drying,  b.it  even 
they  would  not  he  in  a  condition  to  put  on  for 
Bonie  tune.     Dorothy  gave  a  great  sii^h  of  in,- 
J.atience  and  went  over  to  Marie's  shle  to  see 
whether  there  were  any  chance  of  her  wakinc>- 
In  doing  so  she  ran  against  a  wooden  cricket 
and  overturned   it  noisily.     Marie  opened  her 
eyes  and  yawned. 

"  Oh,  hello  !"  said  Dorothy  again.     "  Did  I 
wake  you  ?" 

Marie  started  up.  "  Why.  what  is  it  ?  Where 
am  I  ?     How  did  we  get  Iiere  ?" 

Dorothy  laughed.  "  We're 'trying  to  drv  up 
after  our  shower-bath,  and  we're  at  Mrs.  Malt- 
by  s — whoever  she  is." 

By  this  time  Marie  was  sitting  bolt  upriglit. 
Uii,  Dorothy !"  she  groaned.   "Now  I  remem- 
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her.  Wasn't  it  awful?  And— and— I  beliavtii 
like  a  perfuct  idiot,  l)ut  I  couldn't  help  it  I  Truly 
and  honestly  1  ctmidn't.  That  lightning  .scared 
nie  nio-.t  lo  death,  and  then  the  horse  wa.s  run- 
ning away — it  was,  as  sure  as  anything.  And  I 
couldn't  stop  it.  Every  bit  of  strength  went 
out  of  nie  and  all  I  could  do  was  scream  and 
scream." 

fehe  was  so  terribly  mortified  that  Dorotliy 
delicately  refrained  from  saying:  "Yes — wt3 
heard  you  scream  and  scream." 

"  Hut  I  don't  remember  how  wc  got  lierc," 
went  on  Marie.  "  Was  I  thrown?  I  felt  myself 
going  and  I  couldn't  cling  on  a  minute  longer. 
Did  1  really  fall  off?  I  don't  feel  any  liurt 
anywhere." 

Dorothy  laughed.  "  Good  reason  why,  ma'am. 
You  haven't  got  any.  No,  you  weren't  thrown. 
You  were  most  carefully  lifted  off." 

"  Lifted  off!"  echoed  Marie,  wonderingly. 
"Then  I  wasn't  being  run  away  with  after  all? 
Oh  I  I  must  have  been  even  a  worse  goose  than 
I  thought.  What  can  your  father  think  of  me? 
Wiiere  did  the  horse  stop?" 

"I'm  sure  I  can't  say,"  replied  Dorothy. 
"For  all  I  know  it  may  be  running  yet.     It 
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certainly  didn't  stop   wliilo   w,.   w.rc   in   si^I.t, 
iiiid  you   needn't  worry  about  not  liavin-   I. m' 
m  dan-er.      You  were  bein-  run  away  ^^hh  i'a.t 
enough  if  that's  all  you  want,  and  if  it   hadn't 
been    for-if    it    hadn't    been     that   you    wero 
grabbed  olf  the  sa.Mle  when  you   were— why, 
things  would  have  been  pretty  .serious." 
"  Was  it  your  father  who  grabb(;d  mo?" 
"  Uh-huh  !    Ho  came  up  on  Firebrand,  and  I 
wi.sh  you  couhl  have  seen  how  he  did  it.     I  de- 
chire  it  was  beautiful— like  dockwork.  *   There 
you  were,  hanging  a.s  limp  as  a  rag  and   v.uir 
horse  going  like  mad,  .straight  for  a  shed  Ahere 
you'd  nave  been  diished  into  smithereens.    Well 
he  came  up  on  Firebrand  and  it  took  just  a  second 
for  hini  to  see  what  was  U],.     He  put  strai<dit 
toward  you  and  then  stopped  so  short  that  Ffre- 
bran.l    was   right   on   Ids    haunches;    then    he 
wheeled  him  around,  and  as  your  lovely  chestnut 
came  bolting  up,  he  just  leaned  over  toward  you 
and  gathered  you  out  of  the  .saddle  and  into  his 
arms.     But  I  tell   you,  if  it  hadn't  happened 
preci.sely  as  it  did  there  wouldn't  have  been  any 
you  to  tell  the  tale  to.    80  Mon't  be  sorrowful, 
darling.'    At  least,  if  you  wore  a  goose,  you  had 
somethijig  to  be  a  goose  over.     Only*  if  you 
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'MJIi,  1  know  it— I  know  it,"  wuih-d  xMario. 
"  P.iit  I  was  jnst  sciircd  cra/y.  Wlmt  will  your 
father  think?     What  will   he  think  ?" 

*' Pooh,  I  guess  he  knows  fo'ks  ean't  alwavs 
have  their  wits  ahout  them,"  returned  JJorotl 
consolinirlv. 


IV 


"  I  guess  he  thinks  it's  lucky 
you're  :dive.  I  know  I  do.  But  I  tell  you 
what  1  wish :  I  wish  we  were  safe  and  sound  at 


lionie.     I  doix't  like  it  wortl 


I  a  cent  hcinir  here 


you 


in  this  strange  place,  an'  maybe  having  to  stay 
here  all  night." 

"Oh,    goodness!"    cried    Marie.     "  Dr 
8'pose  we  shall  ?     Where's  your  father?" 

"  In  the  next  room,  I  dare  say,  wringing  out 
his  crop-stick." 

"  Oh,  Dorothy— don't  joke.  Can't  you  ask 
him  if  we  really  shall  have  to  stay  liere  all 
night  ?" 

"It's  raining  pitchforks;  we're  miles  and 
miles  away  from  ]:ome,  our  clothes  arc  sopping 
wet  yet,  and  your  fiery  charg(>r  is  probably  get- 
ting dampened  down  in  the  next  county.  Any- 
way, he  isn't  here  to  carry  yon,  even  if  you 
were  ready  to  ride  him.  So  there  you  are.  I 
15 
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don't  think  it's  necessary  to  ask  if  we' 78  got  to 
stay.     I  guess  it's  just  plain  must,  and  make 
tlie  best  of  it." 
Marie  groaned. 

"It  isn't  what  you  might  call  festive,"  ad- 
mitted Dorotjiy.  "  But  we  can't  get  out  of  it, 
and  to-morrow  it  may  be  a  dazzling  morning, 
and  then,  perhaps,  Mr.  Maitby  will  let  you 
ride  home  on  one  of  his  cows." 

For  a  moment  the  girls  looked  at  each  other 
and  then  they  both  burst  in^o  a  peal  of 
laughter. 

"Big  Injun,  eat  much  meat!"  gasped  Dor- 
othy, pointing  to  Marie's  blanket,  in  which  she 
was  swathed  from  head  to  foot. 

"Don't  say  a  word,"  panted  Marie.  "You 
needn't  think  you  look  a  bit  better." 

"  All  you  need  is  a  little  tasteful  tattooing  and 
you'd  be  the  prize  squaw  of  the  tribe.  What  is 
it  somebody  says  they  do  Avhen  they  see  an 
enemy?  Oh,  yes  I  hurl  the  deadly  moccasin 
at  him." 

"  I've  nothing  but  a  riding-boot,  and  that's 
wet." 

"  Never  mind.  "We'll  protect  ourselves  against 
the  pale  fac-^s  with  that.     Me  noble  chief  shall 
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never  say  that  Hia-ha-ha  and  Minnie-watlia 
are  not  plucky  squaws  and  wortliy  of  their 
tribe.  Lo !  When  to-night  these  enemies  of 
ours  lie  ash^ep,  then  sliall  we  slip  from  our 
wampums  and  tak<-  their  scalps  with  our  keen- 
edged  papooses.  Bee  how  the  hiade  of  mine 
gleams  in  the  starlight  !" 

"  For  goodness'  sake  do  stop  !  They'll  hear 
you!"  pleaded  Marie,  choking  with  laughter, 
as  Dorothy  strode  to  and  fro  hi  her  trailing 
hianket,  occasionally  brandishing  a  riding-boot, 
and  varying  the  performance  with  a  wild 
leap  into  the  air  and  a  savagely  whispered 
"Whoop !" 

But  by  this  time  she  was  in  full  swing  and 
not  to  be  stopped.  Hho  went  on  and  on,  con- 
vulsing Marie  with  her  absurdity  and  succeed- 
ing so  well  in  diverting  her  thoughts  from  their 
uncomfortable  predicainent  that  she  did  not 
hear  the  sound  of  wheels  coming  to  a  halt  just 
before  the  house,  nor  the  nmrmur  of  voices  in 
the  entry-way  outside. 

Doroth}'  heard,  but  did  not  understand,  and 
so,  when  the  door  opened  and  Mrs.  Maltby  and 
Hilda  appeared  on  th<^  threshold  laden  down 
with  wrajjs  and  a  fresh  relay  of  clothing,  the 
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girls  both  joiiK  ^  in  a  shrill  sliriek  of  surprised 
delight  and  fell  on  the  astonished  maid  with 
cries  of  welcome  which  could  not  have  been 
more  vociferous  if  they  themselves  liad  been 
forlorn  exiles  and  she  the  means  of  their  de- 
liverance. 


CHAPTER  XV 
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It  did  not  take  them  very  long  to  slip  into 
their  dry  clothes,  but  all  the  while  they  were 
dressing  they  plied  Hilda  with  questions. 

"  Was  Mrs.  Everest  scared  ?" 

"  Yes,  miss,  and  Miss  Helen,  she  was  awful 
much  scared,  too." 

"  How  did  you  know  where  we  were?" 

"  Your  papa  he  come  home  just  one  litt'  while 
ago  on  his  horseback  and  he  mek  John  harness  up 
right  quick  away,  and  when  he  should  be  ready 
I  get  into  the  carriage  with  your  papa  and  the 
clothes  which  your  mamma  and  me  have  packed 
up,  and  we  come  here  so  fast  as  we  can." 

It  was  the  iirst  the  girls  had  known  of  Colonel 
Everest's  share  in  their  rescue. 

Dorothy  stopped  short  in  the  act  of  button- 
ing her  shoe  and  exclaimed:  "Did  you  ever? 
Why— ee,  I  thought  as  much  as  could  be  that 
he  was  in  the  next  room  all  the  time." 
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"So  did  I,"  returned  Marie,  and  then,  as  Mra 
Maltby  was  out  of  ear-shot,  she  added  :  "  If  I'd 
known  he  wasn't  I'd  have  been  frightened  to 
death.  Just  think  of  it!  Our  being  all  alone 
in  a  strange  house— away  from  everything. 
Why,  if  they'd  had  tjie  mind  they  migh"^t  have 
murdered  us  !" 

"  For  gracious'  sake,  Marie  Pollock,  do  stop 
iffing !  Do  you  s'pose  he'd  Iiave  left  us  here  if 
he  hadn't  known  the  Maltby's  were  respectable 
in    the   first   place?     Is    it    very    bad    outside, 

Hilda  r 

"The  rain  he  just  pour  down  like  it  was  out 
of  a  ocean,  miss.  I  think  I  never  shall  see  such 
rain  before." 

"  Oh,  well,  we'll  be  under  cover  going  home, 
so  I  don't  care  now,"  asserted  Dorothy."  "  But 
I  tell  you,  Marie,  I  was  beginning  to  feel  funny 
when  I  thought  we  might  have  to  stay  all  night. 
I  think  it  was  awfully  good  of  him  to  take^all* 
that  trouble  for  us,  don't  you  ?" 

^larie  grew  suddenly  very  serious.  "  Well, 
to  tell  you  the  truth,  Dorothy,  I  don't  want  to 
make  you  mad,  but  I  think  he's  perfe.-tly 
splendid.  I  know  lots  of  magnificent  things 
he's  done  out  Wesf,  for  when  I  was  coming  here 
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there  was  a  friend  of  papa's  staying  at  our 
house  and  he  knew  Cuk)nel  Everest  and  told  us 
hea[)S  about  hiui.  And  now — just  think  what 
he  did  for  me  this  afternoon  1  I  guess  when 
j»;ipa  and  mamma  liear  about  it  they  won't  know 
how  to  tliank  him.  I'm  sure  I  can't  begin  to 
say  how  I  feeL" 

"  Oh,  that's  nothing,"  observed  Dorotliy,  with 
an  air  of  proprietorship  in  her  stepfather's  cour- 
age, which  was  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Pooh  I  that's 
not  anything  to  what  lie  can  do." 

As  soon  as  tliey  were  quite  ready  they  made 
for  the  door,  leaving  Hilda  to  gather  up  the 
dump  habits  and  other  belongings  and  follow 
after  with  the  load. 

"  Well,  young  women,"  was  the  Colonel's 
greeting.  "  Are  you  clothed  and  in  your  right 
minds  now?  Take  it  all  in  all  you've  had 
quite  an  adventure,  haven't  you?" 

Not  a  word  of  reference  did  he  make  to 
Marie's  particular  share  in  it.  She  gave  him  a 
quick  glance  to  see  if  she  could  make  out  any 
sign  of  annoyance  or  mischief  in  his  face,  but 
there  was  not  a  shadow  of  either,  and  she  drew 
a  long  breath  of  relief  tis  she  realize<l  that  she 
was  not  to  be  moralized  over,  or,  worse  still, 
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made  fun  of.  She  knew  tliat  lier  lack  of  self, 
control  might  have  hruught  about  serious  conse. 
quences,  and  she  felt  deeply  mortified  at  her  be- 
liaviour.  She  felt  she  could  not  endure  bein.^ 
plagued  about  it.  J3ut  since  the  Coh.nel  was 
liot  going  to  -throw  it  up"  to  her,  she  bravely 
put  her  pride  in  her  pocket,  and  going  to  him 
looked  np  in  his  face  with  a  sort  of  misty  smile 
and  said : 

"Colonel  Everest,  I  want  to  tell  you  how 
sorry  I  am  for  all  the  trouble  I  gave  you  this 
afternoon.  It  was  all  my  fault.  I  was  awfully 
silly— and  I  could  have  helped  it— I  s'pose— if 
I  had  tried  to  very  hanl.  Eut  I  was  scared  and  I 
let  myself  go  and— and— Dorothy  told  me  what 
you  did  and— T  never  knew  anything  like  it-^ 

and,  oh,  Colonel  Everest !" 

The  Colonel  grasped  the  hand  she  held  out 
to  him  and  covered  it  with  both  his  own. 
"  Why,  don't  give  the  thing  another  thought  " 
he  said,  kindly.  -  It  isn't  worth  it.  I'm  glad 
you  have  come  out  of  it  so  well.  No  one  could 
have  foreseen  such  a  storm,  but  if  any  one  was  at 
fault  It  was  I,  for  I  should  have  remembered  I 
wasn't  commanding  a  company  of  toughened 
troopers,  and  have  stayed  behind  and  led  your 
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horses  myself.  But  I  thought  it  better  to  go 
ahead  and  have  a  shelter  ready  for  you  when 
you  came  up.  I  was  wrong,  and  you  have  my 
humblest  apologies." 

Dorothy,  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  think- 
ing an  apology  the  most  bemeaning  of  per- 
formances and  one  to  be  strictly  avoided  by 
proud-spirited  people,  felt  her  cheeks  glow  with 
appreciation  of  the  dignified  thing  it  could  be 
made  to  j)rove  when  it  was  honestly  offered.  And 
yet  here  was  her  stepfather,  according  to  ac- 
counts, a  thoroughly  gallant  man,  "  degrading  " 
himself  by  acknowledging  himself  at  foult  to  a 
mere  school-girl.  She  thought  that  if  she  had 
been  in  his  place  she  would  "  rather  have  bitten 
her  tongue  out,"  and  yet,  as  he  had  done  it,  it 
did  not  seem  at  all  a  thing  to  be  ashamed  of. 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders  in  bewilderment. 
Somehow,  her  world  seemed  turning  topsey- 
turvey  and  she  appeared  to  herself  to  be  becom- 
ing a  smaller  and  more  unimportant  particle  of 
it  every  day.  She  never  used  to  liave  any 
doubts  of  herself  at  all,  but  of  late  slie  had  be- 
gun to  suspect  that  perhaps  she  might  be  mis- 
taken in  some  things.  And  it  was  not  that  she 
was  being   abused  and    browbeaten  into  such 
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eelf-dlstrust.  The  worst  of  it  was  that  tlio 
change  was  going  on  in  her  own  mind,  and  tliat 
she  could  not  put  the  blame  of  her  uneasiness 
on  any  one  else.     And  yet,  in  some  ways,  she 

was  happier  than  she  had  ever  been  before 

but,  oh,  dear!  tliat  was  because  she  was  with 
her  mother,  of  course,  and  coukl  liave  nothing 
to  do  witli  her  growing  to  be  less  like  the  little 
water-wagtail  that  is  supposed  to  sing ; 

"'Twas  f<jr  my  accommodation 
Nature  n^ne  when  I  wan  born. 
ShnnM  I  die  the  whole  creation 
Back  to  nothing  would  return." 

All  the  way  home,  while  they  were  splashing 
through  the  flooded  roads,  she  jiondered  over  it, 
and  her  stepfather  and  Marie,  thinking  she  was 
sleepy,  did  not  disturb  her.  She  cuddled  against 
the  cushions  and  gazed  at  the  foggy  window 
through  which  she  could  see  nothing  but  the 
blotches  of  rain  that  beat  upon  its  pane  and 
shone  black  as  ink  against  the  faint  light  cast 
by  the  carriage-lamps. 

But  when  they  reached  home  she  shook  her- 
self into  a  gayer  humor  and  was  the  first  to  leap 
out  of  the  brougliam  and  into  the  arms  her 
mother  held  out  to  her. 
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There  could  not  have  heeii  a  heartier  welcome 
than  that  which  they  received — not  if  they  had 
been  Arctic  explorers  slraiglit  from  the  North, 
uftei-  years  of  absence  and  all  sorts  of  privations 
and  clampers. 

Helen  waited  on  them  hand  and  foot,  helped 
theiu  out  of  their  wraps  and  into  their  places  at 
the  dinner-table  and  coddled  them  so  generally 
that  at  last  Dorothy  went  oft*  into  a  spasm  of 
laughter  and  cried : 

"  There  !  I  never  knew  what  it  meant  to  be  a 
lion  before,  but  I  do  now,  and  it's  just  perfectly 
fine.  Keep  it  up,  Helen,  keep  it  up.  Only 
when  you  wake  in  the  night,  famished  and  cry- 
ing for  a  crust,  don't  expect  Marie  or  me  to  hear 
you.  We'll  be  sleeping  the  sleep  of  the  just — 
fed,  and  you  won't  get  a  bit  of  credit  for  having 
had  everything  passed  to  us  and  not  eating  a 
morsel  yourself.  Not  that  we  don't  deserve  to 
be  feasted.  Oh,  I  tell  you,  you  ought  to  love  us 
for  the  dangers  we  have  passed — but  we'll  irive 
you  time  to  eat  a  decent  meal,  if  you'll  promise 
to  go  on  kotowing  right  after." 

It  was  a  short  evening,  for  they  dined  late 
and  Mrs.  Everest  insisted  on  their  getting  to  bed 
early,  but  they  occupied  their  time  mainly  ia 
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telling  over  their  experiences  and  plannin-  for 
the  next  day's  umuHement.  ^ 

JJut,  ala. !  when  the  next  daj  arrived  it  proved 
to  be  a  continuation  of  rain  a.id  wind,  and  all 
the  beautitui  schemes  for  ont-door  fnn  had  to 
be  abandoned.  Tliey  bore  the  disappointment 
cheerfully  and  set  about  finding  employment  in 
the  house,  which  was  the  easier  to  do  as  there 
were  three  of  them  together,  and  what  one 
aid  not  think  of  the  others  were  sure  to 
suggest. 

_  Marie  brought  out  her  paint-box,  and  for  a 
time    they    interested    themselves    with    their 
brushes  and  water-colors.     Then,  when   backs 
wore  cramped  and  eyes  tired,  they  varied   the 
program  with  a  game  of  pillow-dex,  but  Helen 
soon  had  to  drop  out  and  the  other  two  silently 
voted  to  do  something  that  she  could  join  in, 
though,  to  be  perfectly  honest,  Dorotbv  'had  not 
nuich  patience  with  her,  and  insisted  that  if  she 
exercised  a  little  more  she  would  be  the  better 
fur  it.     So  they  made  "  fudge  "  -..ad  read  aloud 
to  one  another  and  before  they  knew  it  it  was 
evening  and  they  had  managed  to  keep  enter- 
tained in    sj)ite  of  the  storm,     liut  when    the 
next  morning  showed  no  improvement  in  the 
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"weatlior,  tlio  amusonipnt  prnhlem  Ix^ijan  to  as- 
siuiic  ii  .serious  aspect. 

"  Ft's  tlio  nu'aiicst  tliiiirr  I  lyor  licard  of/' 
priiruhled  Dorothy  to  her  mother  living  into 
lior  (Iressini^-rooMi  as  soon  as  she  h  -1  seen  what 
the  prohal)iliiies  were.  "  Here's  Marie's  visit 
being  all  spoiled,  for  we're  liaving  to  keep 
cooped  up  in  the  liouse  the  whole  time,  and 
there*-  al)solntely  nothing  to  do  indoors  in  siiui- 
raer — not  a  living  thing." 

Mrs.  Everest  dn'w  the  oomh  tlirougli  lier 
h)ng  hair  and  smiled  coinpa.ssionately,  for  Dor- 
othy looked  very  fierce  and  mutinous  with  lier 
knitted  brows  and  scowling  eves. 

"  I  am  sorry  that  your  plaiis  are  being  inter- 
fered v/ita,  pussy,"  she  said  kindlv,  "but  vou 
are  not  the  only  one  who  is  beii.g  rained  on, 
and  it  is  foolish  to  waste  time  and  strength 
scolding  against  things  that  you  can't  change. 
Now  scamper  and  dress,  for  it  is  late,  and  after 
break fa.st  we'U  see  what  can  be  done." 

When  her  mother  said  "  we'll  see  what  can 
be  done,"  Dorothy  always  knew  that  it  meant 
fun  ahead,  so  she  sraootlied  the  wrinkles  out  of 
her  face  and  trotted  off  to  her  room  to  shake 
Marie  awake  and  tell  her  that  it  was  "  a  dear 
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little  day — raining  kittens  and  puppies,  and 
she'd  better  get  up  and  say  what  she  was  going 
to  do  about  it." 

"Oh,  dear!  Is  it  really  bad  again  ?"  yawned 
Marie,  lazily. 

"  Yeppy,  and  we've  got  to  think  up  a  whole 
new  program,  foi  I  declare  to  goodness  I 
won't  do  a  single  one  of  the  things  we  did  yes- 
terday. Noiv  cudgel  your  brains  and  suggest 
something  fine." 

"Breakfast!"  announced  Helen  from  the 
doorway. 

"Oh,  goody!"  crie  "^larie,  bouncing  to  the 
floor  in  a  trice.  "  Wiiy  didn't  vou  tell  me  it 
was  so  late?  Mamma  would  give  me  what 
Paddy  gave  the  drum  if  she  knew  I  was  late  to 
a  meal.  She  told  me  particularly  always  to  be 
on  time.  She  said  that  was  one  of  the  tliin<'-s 
that  showed  wdiether  a  guest  was  a  lady  or 
not." 

"If  she  didn't  appear  at  table  on  time  that'd 
show  she  was  i\  gentleman  V  niijcked  Dorothv. 

"Go  down  stairs  and  let  me  dress  in  peace," 
cried  Marie,  brandishing  a  towel  at  her. 
"  Please  tell  them  I'm  awfully  sorry  and  don't 
let  them  keep  anything  warm.     I  only  deserve 
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•  cold  vittles/  Houestly,  do  go  I  I'm  so  nerv- 
ous I  can  hardly  dress." 

"  What  are  you  exciting  yourself  for  ?"  de- 
manded Helen  innoceutly,  but  with  an  unusual 
twinkle  in  her  quiet  eye. 

"  Because  I'm  not  anywhere  near  ready,  and 
you  said  breakfast  is  served." 

Helen  pretended  to  look  injured.  "  Why,  I 
did  not.  I  didn't  say  any  such  thing,"  she  in- 
sisted. 

Marie  appealed  to  Dorothy.  "  She  did,  too, 
didn't  she?" 

"I  did  not,"  repeated  Helen.  "And  I'm 
sure  I  d.Hi't  see  why  you  should  be  in  such  a 
dreadful  fluster  all  of  a  sudden.  All  I  said  was 
*  breakfast.'  I  didn't  mention  a  single  thino- 
about  it's  being  served;  it's  nowhere  near 
being  served  and  I  wouldn't  tell  a  wrong  story, 
would  I  ?  But  it's  a  pity  if  I  can't  say  '  break- 
fast '  without — " 

But  Marie  had  made  a  sudden  dash  at  her 
with  the  sponge,  and  Helen  had  to  scamper,  or 
she  would  have  been,  if  not  the  worse,  decidedly 
the  wetter  for  her  joke.  Dorothy  laughed  and 
Marie  turned  to  her  toilet  with  a  will,  saying, 
meanwhile : 
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"Do  you  know,  I  tliink  Helen  is  perking 
up.  1  see  it  every  clay.  I  tliink  it  does  her  lota 
of  good  to  be  with  you,  for  she  eatches  your 
jolly  ways  and  they  make  her  ever  so  much 
more  attractive.  When  I  first  came  she  was 
awfully  quiet  and  I  didn't  think  she  was  a  bit 
knowing,  but  she  seems  to  be  gettin<;  more  and 
more  awake  all  the  time,  and  every  once  in  a 
while  she  does  something  that  shows  that  she 
really  has  some  fun  in  her,  if  it  could  only  be 
brought  out." 

Dorothy  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"  She  sometimes  sets  me  'most  crazy,"  she  de- 
clared. She's  so  good  and  obedient  I  feel  like 
— throwing  sticks  at  her.  It  makes  me  want 
to  shock  her  to  have  her  always  so  innocent  and 
gentle.  At  first  you  couldn't  get  a  joke  into  her 
head,  not  unless  you  hammered  it  in  with  a 
hatchet,  and  she  took  whatever  I  said  in  dead 
earnest.  But  lately  I  think,  myself,  she's  blos- 
somed out  some,  and  is  getting  to  know  that 
many  a  jest  word's  spoken  in  truth.  I  don't 
know  what  sort  of  people  she's  been  with  all 
this  time.  They  nuist  have  been  a  stupid  lot 
not  to  have  taught  her  to  know  a  joke  when  she 
Bees  one.     No — the  trouble  is,  she  didn't  see 
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one.     Honestly,  I  think  this  is  the  first  time  in 
her  life  she  ever  tritnl  to  be  funny." 

*'Poor  Helen!"  said  Marie,  with  real  pity  in 
her  voice. 

"  You  needn't  pity  her.  It  isn't  every  one 
who  tries  and  succeeds,  I  can  tell  you.  She 
really  made  me  laugh.  She  was  so  quiet  and 
serious  about  it,  and  you  looked  so  blank  when 
you  found  out  the  truth.  I  hope  sht'll  do  it 
aerain.     It'll  ajirree  with  her  constitution." 

As  the  girls  walked  into  the  dining-room,  arm 
in  arm,  Mrs.  Everest  came  forward  to  meet  them 
with  hands  out,  a  hearty  "  good-morning,"  and  a 
kiss  to  start  the  day  with. 

"  It  does  one's  heart  good  to  see  such  bright 
faces  when  it  is  so  gloomy  outside,"  she  said, 
and  then  they  all  took  their  seats  at  the  table. 

"  We'll  have  to  breakfast  without  papa,"  she 
said,  as  Dorothy  looked  curiously  at  his  empty 
place.  "  He  was  called  to  town  to-day  on  im- 
portant business,  and  he  had  to  catch  the  early 
train." 

"  H(;'ll  get  soaking  wet,"  observed  Dorothy. 

**  I'm  afraid  so,"  returned  her  mother,  gravely. 
"But  I  w«.uldn't  mind  that  if  only — if  only — " 

"If  only  what?" 
16 
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"If  only  that  wore  all.  He  could,  at  least, 
protect  liiinself  against  the  rain." 

Even  J>orotliy  noticed  the  i)ecnliar  emphasia 
her  nioiher  laid  on  tiie  last  word.  It  was  as 
much  as  to  say  that  there  might  be  other  things 
against  which  he  couldn't  i)r()tect  himself.  She 
wondered  what  tluy  were,  and  the  wonderment 
brought  with  it  a  decided  feeling  of  uneasiness. 
She  was  threatened  with  one  of  her  sudden  fits 
of  silence,  but  nipjied  it  in  tlie  bud,  and  began  to 
chatter  as  fast  as  she  couhl  make  her  tongue 
go. 

"What  could  they  do  to-day?  Had  her 
mother  thought  of  anything?  If  the  rain  didn't 
Btop  soon  tliey  might  try  fishing  from  the  upper 
windows.  What  did  you  s'pose  they  would 
catch?  Now,  don't  say  '  cold  r  That's  an  an- 
cient one." 

She  did  not  wait  for  any  one  to  reply  to  her 
questions,  and  Mis.  Everest,  who  believed  that 
she  understood  all  her  moods,  thought  she  was 
trying  to  work  oft'  her  restlessness  and  hidden 
rebellion  against  the  dismal  weather,  and  looked 
at  her  soberly  with  disajtproving  eves. 

"Oh,  com-,"  cried  the  girl,  abruptly,  catching 
her  mother's  gize,  but  veering  away  from  it  ini- 
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mediately,  "let's  go  to  the— attic-ronducks. 
There  are  Indian  clubs  and  dumb-bells  and  a 
horizontal-bar  and  all  up  there,  and  if  I  don't 
work  oir  some  of  my  extra  steam  I'll  have  a 
conniption." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  cried  Helen,  "  I  never  thought  of 
the  gymnasium.  Papa  had  the  garret  fixed  up  as 
a  kind  of  one  for  us.  Dorothy  can  do  lots  of 
hard  things,  and  it's  real  fun  to  watch  her.  But 
I  s'pose  you  know  all  about  it?  Dorothy  says 
they  made  you  all  do  calisthenics  and  that  kind 
of  thing  at  the  Seminary." 

But  before  they  could  get  out  of  their  chairs 
the  sound  of  wheels  made  them  start  to  the 
window,  and  behold!  there  was  the  Barclay 
machine,  and  in  it  were  Elizabeth  and  Eleanor, 
waving  and  gesticulating  and  eager  to  get 
out. 

"  We  simply  couldn't  stand  it  another  minute," 
cried  Elizabeth  as  soon  as  they  were  fairly  inside 
the  hall  "  Eleanor  and  I  worried  through  yes- 
terday, but  when  we  saw  what  to-day  was  going 
to  be,  we  just  struck  and  said  we  wouldn't 
bear  it  another  minute.  So  here  we  are.  May 
we  stay  a  wliile,  Mrs.  Everest?" 

"  Indeed  you  may — and  welcome !     Dorothy, 
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take  Nellie's  hat  and  sack,  and  Helen,  daugliter, 
please  go  and  tell  Mrs.  Barclay's  man  that  the 
young  ladies  will  not  be  home  to  luncheon.  We 
are  going  to  keep  them  here  and  have  a  rainy- 
day  party.  Ofi'  with  your  things,  girls,  and 
make  yourselves  at  home." 


1 


CHAPTER  XVI 


KILLING   TIME 


It  was  easy  enough  to  say  "  make  yourselves 
at  home,"  but  Dorothy  wondered  what  under 
the  sun  she  was  going  to  do  with  two  extra 
guests  when  she  and  Marie  and  Helen  hadn't 
known  what  to  do  with  themselves  he  to  re. 
"Making  themselves  at  home  "  wasn't  all  that 
■was  necessary  by  any  means,  and,  for  the  life  of 
her,  Dorothy  could  not  think  of  anything  amus- 
ing enough  to  offer  them  as  entertainment.  She 
knew  that  Eleanor  and  Elizabeth  did  not  care 
to  read.  Heh  =  was  barred  out  from  vigorous 
exercise  by  her — Dorothy  called  it  "  f)lain  lazi- 
ness"— and  Dorothy  herself  abominated  needle- 
work. So  there  the  case  stood.  AVhat  one  could 
do  the  others  wouldn't,  and  nothing  just  adapted 
to  every  one's  needs  seemed  to  ]iresent  itself 

While  she  was  still  cudgeling  lior  brains,  and 
the  rest  were  standing  about,  waiting  for  the 
word  to  be  said  that  would  start  the  ball  rolling 
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in  some  direction,  Jolin  appeared  in  the  doorway, 
and,  Willi  a  respectful  jerk  of  his  forelinger  to 
liis  foreliead,  announced  :  "  There's  a  youn"- 
person  outside,  'in,  who  'as  st-en  the  Coh.ncrs 
hadvertisenient  in  the  i)aj)cr  and  'as  hanswered 
it,  'ni.  Mr.  Beech's  marc,  'm,  i,s  in  the  stable, 
'm." 

"Oil,  E^oody!"  shouted  DorotJiy.  "Are  you 
sure  the  horse  is  the  right  one,  John  ?  Where 
in  the  worUl  did  lie  find  her?" 

"  Yes,  miss.  I'm  sure,  miss.  The  mare  was 
stopped  about  a  mile  this  side  of  Cornwall  bridge, 
*m.  It  was  i)lain  to  see  she  had  bolted,  an'  easy 
to  'ead  'er  off,  for  she  was  dead  beat,  an',  by  that 
time,  was  ju.st  runnin'  more  from  force  of  'abit,  as 
you  might  say,  than  hanything  helse." 

"  I'm  so  glad,"  cried  Marie,  with  a  deep-drawn 
sigh  of  relief.  "  I  never  would  liave  gotten  over 
it  if  anything  had  happened  to  lier." 

At  the  first  pause  P^lizabeth  and  Eleanor  set 
up  a  clamor  to  know  what  it  was  all  about,  and, 
while  the  girls  wei-e  trying  to  explain,  Mrs. 
Everest  directed  John  to  bring  the  "young  per- 
son "  to  lier. 

"  Tell  the  young  man  I  will  see  him  in  here," 
she  said. 
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John  ducked  and  saluted.  "  Hexcuse  me, 
'm.     Who  did  you  say,  'm?" 

"  The  young  man,"  repeated  the  hidy.  "  I 
want  to  <rive  him  the  reward  Colonel  Everest 
otlered  to  any  one  who  shouhl  lind  and  return 
the  horse.  If  he  has  brought  her  back  he  has 
fairly  earned  the  money." 

A  quizzical  smile  spread  over  John's  broad, 
ruddy  features.  He  opened  his  lips  as  if  to 
say  something,  and  then,  thinking  better  of  it, 
closed  them  again  and  backed  i-lowly  toward 
the  door. 

"Certainly,  'ra !"  he  responded  after  a  mo- 
ment, as  he  disappeared. 

"Why,  I  should  have  thought  you  -would  have 
died  witii  fright,"  t^aeulated  Elizabeth,  looking 
at  the  two  heriiines  with  round  eyes. 

"Just  think!"  exclaimed  Eleanor.  "Why, 
the  lightning  and  thunder  were  perfectly  para- 
lyzing. I  was  completely  j)etrified  and  I  was 
Bate  and  sound  indoors.  Weren't  you  absolutely 
crazy,  cousin  Agnes  ?" 

Mrs.  Everest  smiled.  "  Well,  no,  Nellie.  I 
can't  say  I  was  at  all  crazy,  but  I  was  very 
anxious.  Helen  and  I  both  felt  greatly  dis- 
tressed and  we  were  deeply  relieved  when  papa 
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c:une  back   ami  asHiiied   u.s  that  our  ^'iils  were 
Hate." 

"  He  was  so  drenched  I  hut  his  chthes  drip|>«  d 
juiddles  and  he  was  covered  vvitii  nuul  spatters 
Ironi  head  to  loot.  Vou  ought  to  lu.va  seeu 
him  "  cried  Helen. 

"  Why,  1  wonder — "  l)c;,'an  Dorotli/,  hut 
stopped  with  her  sentence  half  linisiied  to  watch 
John  leading  in  a  girl  '('about  her  own  age, 
who  hung  back  awkwardly  and  seemed  greatly 
abashed  at  the  si^ht  of  so  many  people.  She 
was  ])oorly  dressed,  i.nd  just  now  her  calico 
skirt  hung  limp  with  moisture  which  made  it 
look  cheaper  still;  but  everything  she  wore  was 
neat  and  tidy ;  and  Doroti.y  noticed  that  her 
rough  little  hands  were  as  clean  as  soap  could 
make  them. 

John  pushed  her  forward  and  then  flourished 
his  arm  toward  her  with  the  air  of  a  showman 
exhibiting  his  animals. 

"  This  is  the  young — person,  'm,  "  he  pn- 
nounced,  giving  the  girl  another  shove  that 
brought  her  directly  in  front  of  Mrs.  Evere.-t's 
chair,  where  she  stood  looking  down  at  the 
floor  and  fumbling  her  skirt  wit]  nervous 
fingers. 
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"  Wli y,  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  you 
PtoppiMl  the  horso  and  Ijroiji^ht  it  hack,  "  hroke 
in  Dorothy,  pu.sliiiig  lovvaitl  tlio  t'oui»try  child 
and  addrcssinj^  lur  puint-I'lank. 

Tiie  stranger  liall-r;iisctl  her  eye.-'  and  gave 
Dorothy  a  bashiul  glance  t'roiu  under  her  eye- 
lids. 

"  Yer~'in,"  she  inurnuire<]. 

"  Whv,  I  don't  see  how  you  ever  did  it  in  the 
worhl.  Were'n't  you  awfully  seared  ?  How 
uid  you  know  it  was  running  away?" 

"  I  was  under  a  shed,"  said  the  low,  hesitating 
voice,  "  waiting  for  it  to  clear  otl'a  little  so  I  could 
go  home.  I  ha\  e  to  go  to  the  hotel  every  morning 
early  with  vegetables  and  fruit,  and  they'd  kept 
me  this  day  doing  chores  heeau-e  the  house  was 
full  and  one  of  the  ^irls  had  left.  And  when  I 
got  ahout  half-way  home  the  storm  cani'  up  and 
I  didn't  want  to  get  my  clotlies  wet,  so  I  went 
under  a  shed,  and  by  and  by  I  he  ard  the  sound 
of  horse's  hoofs  trampling  and  I  looked  out  and 
saw  that  the  saddle  was  empty,  and  't  came  over 
me  in  a  flash  tliat  there  was  a  runaway,  and  so 
I  just — thought  I'd  better  stop  it.  I  searched 
back  over  the  road  it  see  if  I  could  come  on 
the  owner — I  saw  it  was  a  lady's  saddle  and  I 
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was  afraid  slieM  bocii  thrown— ])iit  I  couldn't 
find  any  one,  and  alter  a  hit,  seeing  tlie  rain 
wasn't  going  to  hold  up,  I  took  the  liorse  home 
and  stahled  it  along  with  our  cow  in  the  harn. 
I  don't  think  it's  caught  cohl,  for  I  ruhhed  it 
down  as  well  as  I  could  and  covered  it  up  and 
gave  it  some  spirit.s  that  a  horse  doctor  left  at 
our  house  once  when  (iaih)j)er  was  sick.  I  did 
just  what  I  semi — I  mean  saw— him  do  for 
Gallof)er." 

"  Who's  Galloper  ?"  demanded  Dorothy,  as 
the  girl  came  to  a  pause  and  began  painfully 
fingering  her  skirt  again. 

"  He  was  our  horse.    He  died  last  spring." 
"Did  the  horse-doctor  kill  him  ?" 
The   girl   looked   uji  at  her  aslant    and  her 
mouth    twitched   up  at  the  corners.     "No,  he 
didn't.     Galloper  died  all  by  himself.     I  guess 
he  was  too  old  to  live  any  lonsrer." 

"  And  have  you  another  horse  in  his  place  ?" 
asked  ]Mrs.  Everest. 

"No,  ma'am.  We  couldn't  get  one.  When 
I  take  my  vegetables  and  things  to  the  hotel 
Mr.  Flint,  near  us,  he  sometimes  lets  me  ride  in 
his  wagon,  and  he  always  takes  my  baskets  and 
brings  them  home  again." 
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"  Did  Mr.  Flint  lot  you  ride  here  this  inoru- 
iiig?     Now?" 

"  Oh,  no  niji'iiin.     I  just  wiilkeJ." 

"  In  all  thisniu?" 

"  Vc>:.  ma'iun." 

Mrs.  iM'civst  rose  hastily.  "  Before  we  say 
aTDtJuT  word,"  she  exclaimed  impulsively, '  tliia 
child  must  he  rested  aud  ted.  It'  you  eaiue 
from  Cornwall  you  must  have  walked  at  least 
six  miles.  You  poor  little  girl  !  But  why 
didn't  you  get  into  the  saddle  and  at  least  save 
yourself  that  way?" 

"  I  didn't  like  to,  ma'am.  Besides,  I  left  the 
saddle  home  to  dry." 

With  motherly  hands  ^^rs.  Everest  led  her 
upstairs,  the  others  following  full  of  interest  and 
curiosity,  and  hefore  very  long  Marv  Kalley 
was  simmering  in  a  warm  hath  and  ga/ing  ia 
delight  upon  the  little  pile  of  clean  linen  that 
she  wfts  to  put  on  ia  place  of  her  own  rain- 
soaked  garments. 

"I  should  think  you'd  just  hate  to  have  her 
wear  your  underclothes,"  ohserved  Eleanor  to 
Helen,  "a  common  girl  like  that." 

"  Dear  Nellie,"  interposed  Mrs.  Everest 
quickly,  "  Mary  Kalley  seems  to  me  to  he  quite 
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am  uncommon  girl.  Jolni  has  just  told  me 
tliiit  slie  not  only  lielps  to  support  her  poor 
mother  who  is  iifllided  with  Iiip-'diseuse  but  that 
she  is  studying  hiird,  as  well,  and  hopes  in  time 
to  fit  herself  lor  teachin«r.  These  things  of 
Helen's  will  not  be  contaminated,  you  mav  be 
sure,  by  such  a  girl  as  that.  Helen,  dear,  where 
is  your  double-gown— the  pink  one  ?  It  will 
be  just  the  thing  for  her  to  slip  on  when  she 
comes  out  and  is  eating  her  breakfast." 

Eleanor  gave  her  head  a  toss  and  exchanged 
a  significant  look  with  Elizabeth,  while  Helen 
ran  off  to  get  the  gown,  and  Dorothy  jusied 
herself  stripping  her  mother's  little  tea-table 
upon  whicli  Mary's  breakfast  was  to  be 
spread. 

The  girl  herself  looked  so  rosy  and  glowing 
when  she  reappeared  that  it  was  a  pleasure  to 
look  at  her.  Her  plain,  freckled  little  face  had 
been  scrubbed  till  it  shone  and  her  eyes  fairly 
danced  with  excitement.  She  gave  a  lonp'- 
drawn  sigh  of  delight  as  Mrs.  Everest  slipjied 
the  dainty  double-gown  over  her  head,  and  if  it 
had  been  made  of  the  richest  of  damask  instead 
of  mere  woolly  flannel  she  could  not  have 
touched  it  with  more  respect. 
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The  girls  left  her  to  herself  and  Mrs.  Everest 
while  she  was  eating  her  breakfast. 

"  It  must  make  her  feel  so  bashful  to  have  us 
all  standing  around  staring  at  her,"  declared 
Elizabeth,  with  unex])ected  sympathy. 

Eleanor  felt  that  any  remark  she  might  make 
to  the  contrary  would  be  uupopuk'r,  so  she  shut 
her  lips  together  and  contented  herself  with 
thinking:  "Pooh,  a  girl  like  that,  bashful  I 
"Why,  who  ever  heard  of  that  sort  of  people  feel- 
ing things  like  we  do." 

If  the  others  had  started  a  subscription  for 
Mary  Kalley  she  would  Iidve  joined  in  with 
alacrity,  for  she  was  generous  enough  with  her 
money,  but  to  take  her  up  as  Mrs.  Everest  was 
doing  and  treat  her  as  an  equal — well,  that 
was  asking  a  little  too  much,  and,  for  her  pan, 
Eleanor  didn't  mean  to  submit  to  it. 

She  followed  after  the  rest  to  the  gymnasium 
in  a  sort  of  inward  rage  against  what,  she  knew, 
her  mother  would  condemn  as  disgraceful,  and 
she  felt  it  was  "  too  bad  of  Cousin  Agnes  "  to 
put  her  in  a  position  where  she  would  liave  to 
come  in  contact  with  such  a  ])erson  as  that 
— for  she  knew  that  Mary  Kalley  was  to  he 
kept  to   luncheon,   eat   at  their  table,  and  be 
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treated  in    every  way  with  consideration   and 
re.spect. 

"  It's  as  plain  as  preaching,'^  she  sputtered 
indignantly  to  Marie.  "  All  she  came  for  is  the 
reward.  She  saw  Colonel  Everest's  advertise- 
ment in  the  paper  and  she  wanted  to  get  the 
money.  Who  wouldn't  walk  thrwu^h  the  rain 
for  a  reward  like  that?  I  mean,  who  wouldn't 
if  they  were  common  people  who  needed  it;  of 
course,  we  wouldn't." 

-Dear  me,''  laughed  Marie,  good-naturedly, 
"I  would  walk  six  miles  myself  any  day 
for  such  a  nice,  fat  little  pocketful.  I  don't 
blame  her  a  mite  if  she  did  look  forward  to 

"  She  thought  it  wouM  be  very  touching  to  be 
all  wet  and  soppy  and  tired.  I  dare  say  she 
tliought  that  when  Coloael  Everest  saw  her  he'd 
double  it  or  something.  Coarse  girls  like  her 
think  everything  out,  and  are  just  as  calculating 
and  sharp-witted  as  they  can  i>e." 

''  Come,"  cried  Dorothy,  abruptly,  "  let's  see 
who  can  vault  over  the  horizontal-bar.  It's  lots 
of  fun  and  splen.lid  exorcise.  Helen,  you  be 
judge  and  say  wjiicli  does  the  best.  Here's  the 
pole,  Marie.     You  lead." 
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Why,  we  can't,  you  goosie,  without  our  gyin- 
nasiuni  suits,"  objected  Marie. 

"  Oh,  yes,  we  can.  I've  let  the  bar  down  low, 
and  it'll  be  all  the  more  fun  to  see  which  one 
does  best.  Even  if  we  do  trip  we  can't  hurt 
ourselves  much.  I'll  go  lirst  if  you're  afraid 
to,"  and  oir  darted  Uorotliy  and  cleared  the  bar 
at  a  bound. 

Marie  followed  ai;d  Eleanor  came  after,  Eliza- 
beth bringing  up  the  rear.  Tlien  the  bar  was 
lifted  up  a  notch,  and  olf  they  went  again,  but 
this  time  with  less  success,  for  Dorotiiy  just 
scraped  it,  Marie  floundered,  and  the  only  one 
who  really  took  it  clear  was  Eleanor.  The 
higher  the  bar  was  raised  the  greater  grew  the 
sport,  for  the  girls  were  bound  not  to  be  balked, 
and  their  skirts  played  tliem  all  sorts  of  tricks, 
which  held  them  back  and  made  them  stumble. 

Once  in  the  swing  of  it  they  had  no 
trouble  in  finding  entertainment.  When 
strength  gave  out  and  breath  grew  short  from 
the  vigorous  exercise  and  much  giggling,  they 
had  a  sj)elling-inatch,  in  which  Dorothy  took 
the  "  booby  prize,  "  much  to  her  own  amusement 
and  Helen's  disiiust. 

"If  I'm  ever  rich,"  cried  blie  with  a  jolly 
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laiigli  at  her  own  expense,  "I'll  have  a  sort  of 
a  circulating  dictionary  made:  to  circulate 
round  mo,  you  know.  And  tli--a  when  t  don't 
know  how  to  spell  word  all  I'll  ],  ive  to  do 
will  be  to  turn  to  my  die-  N.  I'll  cull  it 
Kichard :  that's  more  respectful.  L  -'s  not 
play  this  any  more.  Lot's  try  machine-made 
poetry." 

Machine-maoe  poetry/  "  mqu    ed  Eleanor. 
"What's  that?     How  d    yon  do  it?" 

"Oh,  sort  of  like  '  ^V.nsequences.'  Come  on 
and  try  anyh,,w,"  and  Dorothy  distributed  her 
slips  and  pencils  impartially  to  all,  giving  an 
encouraging  ])ai  on  the  bark  to  those  "who 
looked  especially  glum  and  hopeless.  Soon 
heads  were  bent  and  pencils  moving,  and  then, 
with  a  little  rustle  of  folding  paper  and  some' 
g'ggl|»g,  the  slips  were  passed.  Again  there 
was  silence  while  each  wrote  a  question.  When 
this  had  been  accomplished  ai.  1  the  slips  were 
f^3lded  over  once  more  and  passed  on,  the  time 
for  settling  down  to  business  liad  arrived. 

It  took  a  long  time  before  "genius"  could  l)o 
induced  to  "  burn,"  but  the  poets  felt  it  glow  at 
xast,  and  then  there  were  cries  of 

•'  Oh,  juily  !     Mine's  done." 
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"Hiisli !     Yoii  put  nie  all  out !" 
"  1  can't  think  of  the  word  I  want." 
"  I'll  never  be  able  to  get  mine  dune  if 
interrupt  me  so." 

I'lease  don't  sorooge  over   against  mc  lik 


you 


that 


e 


you  joggle  mv  elbow. 


They    had    to    wait   until  all 


were  finislicd 


before  the  general  reading  could  take  dI 


})lace,  f^o 


Dorothy    and    Eleanor,  who    were   first  in  the 


field,  had   to  curb  tl 


leir  imjiationco,   and,  what 


was   more  difficult,  their  tongues,  so  the  otl 


could 


lers 


write 


n 


m  j.eaee.     Helen  was  tlie  last  to  say 
Done!"  and  then,  with  a  final  exchange   of 


slips,  tl 


1 


?gan. 


Ji]>s,  the  lun 

Marie  read  lirst :  from  the  slip  Elizabeth  had 
lianded  her. 

"The  word  is  'butter,'"  she  announced  with 
dignity.  "The  question  is:  'What  will  the 
weather  be  to-morrow?'  (that's  your  writing 
Dorothy)  :  tiie  poem  is, 

"  The  weathcT  to-morrow  T  think  will  be  fair, 
Tlie  moon  looks  like  bnttcr  to-night. 
Papa  will  go  fishinij  no  matter  what  air, 
And  I  hope  la-'ll  bring  bi.s8  home  at  night.'" 


u  t 


Great   applause    from    tlie   pit,'"    quoted 
Dorothy,   stamping    and   clapping  vigorously. 


1" 
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"But    'iiiglit'  ami  '  night'  rhyme   too  much,  it 
seems  to  me." 

^  "I  couhln't  tlunk  of  a  Jiirereiit  word,"  apolo- 
gized Klizalxjth. 

"  Why  didn't  you  Kay  'bass  ]\ome  to  bite'? 
that  .VGuld  iiave  been  all— allit— alliteration,  and 
it  would  have  shown  what  you  mean  to  do  with 
the  bass  when  you  gut  him  home,  in  the  second 
place.     Go  on,  Eleanor!     Your  turn  next." 

" 'Yord,  'unnatural':  question,  '  When  is 
paper  money  lirst  mentioned  in  the  Ijible?'" 
announced  Ek^anor  promptly,  in  a  short,  busi- 
ness-like way.     '  Poem's : 

riiiiatural  lUfiit.il  illort  wliicti  inyppirit  totOH, 
raixTinoney  lh>l  iii,.ntioiR.d  in  ihoV.iblu  iiuih.uj-an  iiotea.'  " 

Marie  bluslied  crimson  and  b"gan  to  apologize 
before  the  applause  which  greeted  her  "  eilbrt" 
had  fairly  stopper!. 

"1  know  'totes'  is  queer,"  she  explained,  "  but 
if  I  said  '  hate'  or  '  loathe'  or  '  abominate,'  it 
wouldn't  have  rhymed  with  notes." 

"You    'done    noble,'"    broke    in    Dorothy, 
"unnatural    mental    eilbrt'    is    jierfectly    fine! 
Sounds  like  Browning  or  some  of  those.     JS'ow 
Helen :"  ' 
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"  The  word  on  mine  is,"  began  Helen  licsitiit- 
ingund  bending  dillidently  over  the  slip  s^he  hud 
taken  Ironi  EK-unor;  "  the  word  is  '  brook,'  and 
the  (juesticu  is,  *  Why  unhappy,  restless  soul  ? ' 

"  'BrcjuiHe,  dear  friend,  it  in  ho  wet, 
That  awful,  tirihlcsH  littk-  bnxjk, 
And  I'm  not  one  to  aught  but  fret, 

When  naught  will  bit«  my  little  hook.'  " 

The  applause  was  so  instant  and  genuine  that 
Eleanor  felt  it  at  once. 

"  1  s'pose  it  would  have  been  better  if  I 
hadn't  let  '  aught '  and  'naught '  come  together 
that  way,"  she  ventured  modestly. 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  Dorothy  quickly  "  they're 
real  poetry-words;  always  put  'era  in  when  you 
can."  fehe  took  up  the  slip  she  held  and 
declaimed  with  force  : 

"Wo"d:  'anchor':  question,  'what  of  it?' 
The  poem  is  short — but  sweet. 

"  '  While  an.-lior  you  fi^h, 

We  will  have  a  good  dieh.'  " 

Poor  Helen  squirmed  with  embarrassment  and 
grew  scarlet  and  white  by  turns,  but  the  rest  of 
tliom  enjoyed  her  effusion  hugely,  and  laughed 
till  the  windows  rattled. 
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"Now  my  turn,"  shouted  Eli/ubetli.  "I  crot 
it  from  Dorotliy,  so  it's  hers.  And  I  think  h'a 
the  best  of  the  lot.     The  word  is  '  oysters  ' 

"We  seem  to  run  to  '  fisli  and  bivalves,*  as 
tlie  sign  says  in  the  market,"  interrupted 
Dorothy. 

"The  word  is  'oysters,'"  repeated  Elizal)eth, 
sternly,  with  a  special  look  of  warnin<,' ;  "  the 
question  is  '  Where  did  the  river  rise?'  Now 
listen  to  the  poem.     Ahem  I 

"  '  Whore  did  the  rivor  rise 

Well,  I  d.tn't  kiuiw. 
Perhaps  'twas  in  tho  dowy  fields 

Wiiere  lx'a\Ucoiis  HowcrH  t;row. 
Or  on  a  rocky  mountain  nide 

'Mid  everla^itinv;  ."miw. 
But  duop  omht'ddcd  in  its  sunny  sanrl 
No  oyatera  lie,  I'll  have  you  uadorst;uid."» 

"  Crown  her  queen  of  May,"  shouted  Marie, 
enthusiastically. 

"  llocky  Mountain  side.  Why  didn't  you  stay 
rearer  home  and  say  the  Catskills'."  demanded 
Eleanor,  laughing. 

Oh,  Dr -othy,  it  is  really  a  beautiful  poem  J 
How  could  you  ever  do  it  ?"  cried  Helen,  deeply 
impressed  and  in  thorough  seriousness. 

"  But  it  isi't  true,"  insisted  Eleanor,  suutcliiug 
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the  slip  from  Eli/alK'tli  and  roadliif^  tlie  poom 
over  eagerly.  "  I  don't  hclicvc  there  is  '  over- 
histing  snow'  on  the  siik^  of  tlie  llocky  Moun- 
tains— whatever-  tlicre  may  he  nt  the  top  ;  and 
the  sand  at  the  hottoni  ola  brook  isn't  sunny — 
liow  conhl  it  l)e  ?" 

Dorothy  slirugged  licr  shoulder  carelessly  and 
laughed. 

"I  didn't  mean  the  Rocky  ^fountain  ranf^e," 
Blie  corrected  good-humoredly  ;  "just  any  moun- 
tains that  haj)pened  to  be  rocky — some  are,  you 
know,  but  it  doesn't  matter —  Why — what  in 
the  world!  that  you,  Hilda?" 

The  maid  smiled  and  nodded,  at  the  head  of 
the  stairs. 

"  Yes,  miss.  And  your  mamma  says  will  you 
please  come  to  luncheon.     It  is  served." 

The  poets  scrand)ied  to  their  feet  in  a  body, 
but  Eleanor  managed  to  catch  Elizabeth's  arm 
as  they  passed  down  the  stairs  and  whispered 
indignantly  in  her  ear  : 

"  If  they  put  me  next  to  that — that  Kal/ey 
thing  at  the  table,  I'll  just  get  up  and  go.  I 
won't  stand  it." 


CHAPTER  XVri 


Mrs.  Evkkkst  mot  tlictn  at  the  dliiing-room 
do()r  and  assi^nit'd  them  llicir  phices  with  cordial 
emiles  and  a  kiml  word  for  each.  Tiio  "  Kalley 
thing"  was  nowlien;  to  be  seen. 

iJorothy  had  forgotten  all  about  her,  but  now 
she  suddenly  remembered,  and  asked  curiously, 
•'  Why,  where  is  she  ?  I  thought  she  was  going 
to  stay  and  get  lunch  and  rewards  and  every- 
thing else." 

Her  mother  smiled.  "  And  I  thought  so  too, 
pussy,"  rihe  said.  "  1  hoj)ed  so.  8he  had  done 
us  such  a  service  tliat  1  wanted  very  much  to 
show  her  some  little  appreciation,  but  1  could 
n.)t  induce  her  to  stay,  and  she  would  not  hear 
of  the  reward  at  all.  1  pleaded  and  })lea(led 
with  her,  but  she  only  shook  her  head  and  .said  : 
*  No,  no.  I  can't  take  it.  Please  don't  ask  me. 
What  1  did  wasn't  anything,  and  now  I  am 
gladder  than  ever  I  did  it.  I  couldn't  take 
money  for  just  doing  what  was  right.'  " 
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"Did  you  ever!"  cxclaimotl  Dorothy,  com-* 
pUitcly  takfii  Jiback  hy  siirli  an  iiiicx pccUid  hIiow 
of  prick'  ill  the  "coiimioii  ^iri." 

"  i  lliiiik  iiolliiii^  would  have  induct'd  licr  to 
sil  <loWM  at  tilt'  talilc  with  us,"  wtut  on  .Mrs. 
Everest.  "  tShe  certaiidy  is  a  most  st'tisitive  and 
hii^h-spiriti'd  chihh  Wlien  papa  comes  home 
wc  iiuist  talk  it  uvt;r  ami  see  how  wo  can  get 
around  her  ol)jections.  It  will  have  to  bo  very 
delicately  d(^ue,  for  she  will  not  endure  patron- 
a<;e.  I  feel  very  humble.  That  child  luis  given 
me  a  lesson  in  dignity  that  1  shall  not  soou 
forget." 

Eleanor  was  silent  in  the  midst  of  the  general 
chatter.  iSomehovv  she  felt  as  if  she  had  been 
struck  in  the  face.  Here  she  has  been  vowin<r 
that  she  would  not  demean  herself  bv  sittiiiir  at 
luncheon  with  the  country  girl,  and  lo !  tho 
country  girl  had  turned  the  tables  and  refused  to 
sit  at  luncheon  with  her.  It  had  never  occurred 
to  her  before  that  there  might  be  a  pride  of  pov- 
erty as  well  as  wealth. 

Mrs.  Everest  seemed  to  read  her  thoughts,  for 
after  a  moment  she  said,  gravely  :  "  While  I 
can't  help  respecting  her  spirit  I  don't  feel  that 
Mary  was  in  the  right.     I'eople  who  place  too 
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much  importance  on   money  or  ])osIti,)n  and  let 
that   (lecido  what   friends   they  shall   have  are 
IMtiable  objects,  whether  they  he  rich  or  poor.     A 
poor  i)erson  can  l)e  just  as  miieii  of  a  snob  as  a 
rich  one,  for,  after  all,  they  are  both  measuring- 
the  world  by  dollars.     A,id  if  the  rich  one  shuts 
the  poor  one  olT  from  him  for  lackin-  them,  the 
poor  one  does  the  same  to  the  rich  one  for  hav- 
ing thera,  and  the  nnkindness  amounts  to  the 
same  thing.    I  am  really  as  much  hurt  bv  Mary's 
refusal  to  accept  my  little  courtesy  as  she  would 
have  been  if  one  of  us  had  refused  to  show  it  to 
her.     But  the  poor  child  meant  no  harm.     She 
IS  like  the  rest  of  us— she  doesn't  understand  " 

Helen  laughed.  -  That's  just  like  you. 
mamma,"  she  said,  fondly.  "You  alwavs  end 
up  by  letting  people  off  easy.  Oh,  I  want  to  tell 
you  something:  You  just  ought  to  have  heard 
the  beautiful  poem  Dorothy  made." 

"Tattle-tale!"  snapped  Dorothy  from  across 
the  table,  flushing  red  and  scowling. 

Why  in  the  world  would  Helen  always  persist 
in  dragging  what  she  did  out  in  public? 
Wouldn't  she  ever  learn  that  it  made  a  person 
feel  like  sinking  through  the  floor? 

But  there  was  no  open  squabble,  and  the  meal 
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was  a  jolly  one  from  this  on  to  tlic  end.  After 
it  was  over  Mrs,  Everest  herself  liel{)e(l  them  to 
get  up  tal)leaux,  and  so  the  day  that  had  begun 
so  gloomily  passed  off  in  the  merriest  manner 
})0ssible  for  them  all,  and  the  two  girls  from  the 
otiier  house  were  almost  driven  to  wish  that  the 
Btorm  might  last,  so  that  they  could  repeat  their 
experiment  the  next  day. 

But  the  storm  did  not  last.  At  midnight 
the  wind  changed,  and  by  morning  all  the 
clouds  had  been  swept  away  ;  the  sky  was  a  dome 
of  spotless,  dazzling  blue.  So  Marie's  visit  was 
not  a  bit "  all  spoiled,"  as  Dorothy  had  predicted, 
but  turned  out  to  be  a  "  howling  success,"  for 
there  was  not  a  day  that  some  jollification  was 
not  arranged,  and  neither  Colonel  nor  I\Irs. 
Everest  spared  any  pains  to  make  the  girls'  holi- 
day a  real  festival-time. 

They  had  sails  on  the  shining  white  yacht 
which  took  them  down  the  river  and  out  upon 
the  open  Sound  ;  clam-])akes  in  the  woods,  with 
Eleanor  and  Elizabeth  as  invited  guests,  and  no 
end  of  garden-parties  and  afternoon  teas,  in 
which  latter  the  other  girls  reveled  and  which 
Dorothy  abominated.  But  the  best  of  all  was  a 
straw-ride,  which  Colonel  Everest  himself  ar- 
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ranged,  and  -.vliich    proved   the  crowning  sue 
cess  of  the  season.     Even  Eleanor  had  to°uhnit 
that  It  was  the  "loveliest  inn"  .she  had  ever  had, 
and  she  thawed  so  nnder  the  inlhicnee  of  thJ 
jolly  crowd  of  h.,ys  and  girls  who  were  invited 
to  join  in  tlie  excursion  that  Dorothy,  to  her 
own  unhonnded  surprise,  found  lierself  feelin.r 
(fuite  a  liking  for  the  New  York  girl.     Some- 
how ktely  she  hadn't  heeii  half  so  disagreeable 
as  she  was  at  first,  and  Dorothy  declared  that 
"  if  she  could  only  stay  a  little  longer  she  really 
believed  she  would  grow  kind  of  likeable." 

But  Eleanor  had  to  go  home,  with  added 
regret  because  the  much-talked  of  tournament 
was  to  occur  in  the  beginning  of  ISei>tember,  and 
the  only  way  in  which  she  could  comfort  herself 
was  by  eating  humble-pie  to  the  extent  of  ask- 
ing "  Cousin  Agnes  "  if  she  might  not  come  and 
make  them  a  visit  in  October. 

Dorothy  was  not  entirely  pleased  at  the  pros- 
pect, but  she  forgot  it  in  the  pleasure  she  took 
in  every  precious  minute  of  Marie's  visit,  which 
exceeded  Eleanor's  by  only  a  week. 

She  wanted  to  make  the  most  of  every  moment 
and  when  the  dreadful  day  actually  arrived  and 
Mane  steamed  away  from  them,  waving  and 
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nodding  tearfully  from  the  car-wiudow,  Dorothy 
just  gave  way  and  liad  a  "good  cry  "  right  be- 


ore  evervbodv  in  I  ho  station. 
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dav,  and  tliouiih  both  lleh.'n  and  licr  mother  cUd 
tiieir  best  to  divert  her  mind  she  won  hi  not  be 
comforted. 

The  long  summer  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and 
with  the  firstof  September  came  hints  of  autumn, 
but  the  weather  remained  hot  and  sultry.  The 
loni>;  drives  behind  Fiil<]:;ets  commenced  ajrain, 
and  Dorothy  felt  that  when  the  tournament  was 
over  she  would  be  quite  ready  to  return  to  the 
Seminary — only  it  was  not  certain  that  she  was 
to  go  to  the  Seminary  again.  If  something  (she 
did  not  know  what)  happened  she  and  Helen 
would  both  spend  a  year  there,  but  if  it  didn't, 
Colonel  Everest  intended  to  take  a  house  in  Nevv 
Yoi'k  and  the  family  would  be  ke|)t  together. 

Helen  came  in  one  day,  radiant  and  excited, 
from  a  short  drive  which  Dorothy  had  managed 
to  escape. 

"  Oil,  mamma,"  she  cried,  as  eagerly  as  she 
could  speak,  "just  guess  what  has  happened  ?  I 
met  Mrs.  Beech,  and  she  told  me  to  tell  you  that 
after  the  tournament  next  week  she's  going  to 
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]i:ive  a  few  youn;;  nooj.le  to  dine  and  dance,  and 
she  s;iid  slie  was  <r,,iMi;  to  ;isk  if  we— Dorothy 
and  I— couldirt,  conic.  Please  let  ns.  Oh,  do, 
please.  WVre  not  too  youn<;— Mrs.  Heech  said  it 
was  going  to  l)e  for  '  young  people,' jnst  the  same 
ones  we  liad  at  our  straw-ride.  .Sav  '  yes  '  when 
she  asks  yon.     Beg  her  to  say  'yes,'  borothy." 

The  two  girls  followed  her  u|)stairs  with  their 
gay  clamor,  and  it  was  oidy  when  she  reached 
lier  own  room  that  she  turned  upon  them  sud- 
denly and  cried  out,  with  a  despairing  sifh: 

"  Yes,  you  ridiculous  children  !  Now,  may  I 
be  permitted  to  write  a  letter  in  peace  ?" 

But  no ;  they  still  besieged  her  with  anxious 
questionings  as  to  what  they  should  wear. 

At  length  she  seated  herself  in  her  rocking- 
chair  and  the  two  girls  knelt  on  the  floor  beside 
her,  with  elbows  in  her  lap  and  ears  pricked  up 
to  hear  whatever  she  might  sav. 

"  This  is  only  in  self-defence,"  she  explained, 
laughing,  and  for  a  little  while  the  three  were 
as  merry  over  theit  plans  as  though  there  were 
never  a  ripple  on  the  placid  surface  of  their 
content. 

Helen's  toilet  came  first,  and  they  had  great 
sport  settling    the  vexed   question  of  what  it 
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should  consist  of,  for  the  <;n-l  scorned  to  prow  ))y 
the  minute,  and  many  of  tlie  j)retty  frocks  she 
had  brought  lioiue  from  abroad  were  even  n(.w 
showing  signs  of  slirinkage. 

"  I  wish  we  dichi't  have  to  bother  about  the  fit," 
slie  sighed,  impatiently.  "  Why  can't  people 
just  stay  one  size,  or  else  why  can't  clotlies  be 
made  so  they  can  grow  with  tliem  ?  I  like  jirelty 
things  as  well  as  any})ody,  but  fussing  over  hems 
and  tucks  and  all  that,  botliers  me  to  death. 
Now,  for  instance,  if  my  white  mull  hadn't 
seemed  to  shrink  while  I  wasn't  looking  I  might 
have  worn  that,  but,  as  it  is,  it  won't  do,  will  it, 
mamma?  I  know  all  the  rest  of  the  girls  are 
going  to  put  on  their  spandy  best  and  I  don't  want 
to  look  like  a  giraffe  beside  them.  Do  you 
s'pose  there's  any  place  in  New  York  where  I 
could  get  something  tha;  would  be  pretty  enough 
without  having  to  bother  about  going  down  and 
being  fitted,  and  all  that?  My  hat  will  do,  don't 
you  think  so?  and  I've  plenty  of  gloves,  though 
now  I  come  to  think  of  it  I  may  have  spread 
in  the  hands  and  outgrown  them  all.  Oh,  me ! 
B'posing  I  have?" 

Dorothy  gave  a  laugh  at  Helen's  crestfallen 
expression. 
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"If  you  will  be  one  of  the  tall,  willowy  onra 
you'll  have  to  pay  for  it,"  she  said.  "  Xuw, 
that's  where  1  have  the  ij.'ttor  of  you.  I  ^^nny, 
but  I  -row  gra.lually.  I  Jon't  shoot  up  an^'incli 
a  mouth.  Wheu  I  was  at  the  Seminary  I 
thought  niy  last  year's  orgaudie  wouhhi't  lit  me 
eveu  if  1  let  down  the  tuck  uuder  the  hem,  but 
it  does  after  all,  aud — " 

"  I  think,  dearie,  that  your  wish  was  father 
to  that  thought,"  quoted  lier  mother. 

"Oh,  Dorothy,  you  can  get  up  easier  than  I 
can,  would  you  miud  going  to  mv  bureau  aud 
getting  ray  glove-case?  W  I  sliould  liave  out- 
grown all  those  lovely  gants— " 

Dorothy. sprang  to  her  feet  and  luirried  off 
on  her  errand.  8he  hoped,  for  Helen's  sake, 
that  the  gloves  would  still  fit,  but,  if  t/iey 
shouldn't,  Helen  could  easily  get  new  ones.  In 
her  own  case  it  would  be  ditferent.  She  had 
to  wear  things  over  and  over  and  over,  but 
Helen  had  nothing  to  do  but  spend  the  money 
that  was  lying  away  safe  in  some  bank  or 
somewhere  for  her.  J)orothy  did  not  begrudge 
lier  one  cent  of  her  allowance,  but  she 
couldn't  help  feeling  sometimes  that  it  would 
be  pleasant    to    know    that   «he    herself  had  a 
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penny  or  two  tliat  she  might  Jo  just  -m  slio 
liked  with. 

.She  returned  in  a  minute,  and  they  hehl  their 
breath  wliile  tlie  lite-atid-death  matter  of  trying 
on  one  of  the  gloves  was  attended  to, 

A.s  the  hist  button  8li[)})ed  into  the  Ijutton- 
hoh^  Dorothy  gave  a  h)ng-(h-awn  sigli  of  relief. 
"  Thank  goodness  !  The  country  is  saved  !"  she 
cried,  but  Helen  could  see  that  she  was  really 
glad. 

Nowadays  she  was  very  kind  to  Helen,  and 
the  elder  girl  felt  that  if  things  could  oidy 
continue  as  they  were  she  would  have  nothing 
left  to  wish  for.  As  for  Dorijthy  herself  she 
was  really  making  a  great  tight  to  be  good,  and 
trying  with  all  her  might  to  control  her  gusty 
temper,  that  seemed  to  rise  at  the  slightest  word 
sometimes — that  is,  if  the  word  touched  on  tlie 
tender  point  of  her  relation  with  her  stepfather 
and  sister.  To  be  reminded  in  any  way  of  the 
time  when  she  had  thought  of  them  as  "  inter- 
lopers "  made  her  wretched  and  irritable,  and  at 
these  times  she  would  vent  lier  exasperation  on 
the  first  person  who  came  in  her  way.  "What 
her  real  state  of  mind  was  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  bay,  but  her  attitude  had  changed 
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townrd  Colonel  Everest  an.l  Helen,  aixl  only  tl.o 
renioiuhnmce  of  the  nmnv  luirts  sh,.  h;i,l  -riv^.u 
tl.cm  prcv«Mite(l],er  IVoni  teilin-   them   s<r,mt- 
ri^Iit.    Tliereineiahranceoftiieseliurtsstnn^rln.p 
continually,  and,  stran.i^'e  to  say,  often  led  to  halt- 
remorseful,  halt-rebellion.s  outbreaks   that   they 
could   n.,t   have    been    expected   to  understan.l 
whde  she  did  not  alto-ether  nnder.vtand  them 
herself.     All  she  knew  sVas  that  she  would  have 
given  worlds  to  be  able  to  sav  the  sin-ple  words 
"ior-ive    me!"  an.l  that  in    the  meantime  she 
could  not  bear  to  feel  that  peopk- whom  she  had 
so  repeate.lly  stabbed  had  not  even  reproa<-hed 
her  for  it,  but  had  continually  tried   to  shivid 
her  and   repay  evil  witii  good.     It    ma.le  her 
seem  like  a  poor,  detestable  creature  to  herself, 
and  that  in  turn  made  her  war  against  tliem  for 
making  her  feel  so.     It  was  all  a  dreadfullv  tan- 
gled skem  of  reasoning  that  went  on  in  her  undis- 
ciplined little  mind,  but  she  either  liad  not  tho 
power  at  present,  or  the  desire  to  unravel  it. 

"Yes,  the  country  is  saved,"  repeated   Helen 
"  as  far  as  the  gloves  go.     And  I  gness  we  can 
manage  about  the  dress  somehow,  don't   you 
mamma?"  ' 

"lam  sure  we  can,"  replied    Mrs.  Everest, 
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amusod  at  tlie  serlousnoss  of  the  ^hW  facos.  It 
was  a.s  if  they  were  (lis('u.s.siii«:j  the  most  \vei;;hty 
matters  of  state,  hut  slie  let  them  chatter  on, 
because,  after  all,  ii  was  imiocciit  eiioiii^li,  and 
when  one  lias  ^zrowing  .rirl.^  to  deal  with  it  is 
just  as  well  to  ''  let  ^n)od  enough  alone,"  and 
oidy  pick  at  what  is  re.ijy  injurious.  Aa 
L)urothy  sometimes  said  when  she  felt  herself  to 
be  unnecessarily  found  fault  with:  "A  nag's 
a  })retty  small  horse." 

"  It  would  he  sort  of  fun  to  go  down  to  New 
York  aiul  skirmish  around  for  a  day,"  she  put 
in.  "  I'd  like  it  just  for  a  change,  and  we  could 
have  a  nice  lunch,  and  you  could  he  fitted,  and  it 
would  be  a  real  lark.  But  mamady,  what'Il  I 
wear  ?" 

"  Why,  the  only  thing  you  have,  little  daugh- 
ter, that  is  suital)]e,"  said  the  unsuspecting 
mother,  treading  on  the  edge  of  the  volcano  with 
no  idea  of  danger.  "  I  want  you  both  to  be  in 
white,  and  the  pretty  frock  Ilelen  sent  you  for 
commencement  will  be  just  the  thing,  dear,  it 
is   so   simple   an<l   yet—'* 

"Helen!"  repeated  Dorothy,  in  a  strange 
smothered  voice,  echoing  her  mother's  word 
with  a  look  of  bewilderment  and  almost  horror, 
18 
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her  face  growing  very  jKiIe  and  her  hauJs  cuM 
aiul  unsteady. 

"  ^V'liy,  yes,  of  oourse.  You  knew  Ildea 
sent  you  the  frock,  ck.ar.  I  had  written  yuu 
thut  I  eould  not  alford  it,  an.l  then  one  day 
Helen  and  papa  formed  c  little  conspiracy  and 
got  your  measurements,  hy  bribery  and  corrup- 
tion,  aud  went  and  ordered  the  affair.  It  was 
entirely  Helen's  idea  and  gift.  1  had  nothin-^ 
whatever  to  do  with  it."  ^ 

liy    this    time    Dorothy's    blood    Iiad    come 
rushing   back  to  her  cheeks  in  an  angry  flood 
and  she  turned  aud  faced  Helen,  who  had  drawu 
back  a  httle  and  was  very  white  and  stilh 

But  after  looking  at  her  for  an  instant  in  a 
way  the  older  girl  could  not  understand,  she 
turned  abruptly  about  and  ran  out  of  the  room 

one  heavy  sob  escaping  her  just  as  she  reached 
the  door. 

At  the  sound,  Helen  sprung  to  her  feet. 

"Oh,  mamma,"  she  cried,  "What  is  it? 
Why  does  she  feel  so  ?    I  must  go  to  her— I—" 

But  Mrs.  Everest  stretched  out  lier  hand  and 
stopped  her.  For  once  lier  sweet  face  was  set 
and  stern. 

"  No,  Helen."  she  said.     « I  will  go.    Don't 
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^M-icve,  (hirliii-r,"  and  kissing;  tlic  poor,  anxious 
laco,  she  followed  in  Dunuliy's  footsteps  und 
knocked  upon  lier  door.  At  first  she  received 
no  answer,  hut,  after  a  second,  Jlelen  heard  the 
hitcii  s])ring  hack  and  the  kni.h  turn,  and  a  voice 
linsky  with  sohs,  exclaim  j)asHionately  : 

"  To  thiidv  of  it !    To  think  of  it !    I'll  never 
wear     it,    never!"  and    then    the    door    closed 


a<;ain. 


Helen  hent  lier  liead  in  her  hands,  and, 
wounded  and  smarting,  cried  as  if  lior  heart 
would  break. 


CHAPTER   XVIir 

FOR   charity's   sake 

Mrs.   Everest  closed  the  door  behind   her 
gently  and  then  turned   to  Dorothv,  who  Iiad 
run  and  fiun-  herself  upon  the  bed'foce  down- 
wan!      She  was  still  sobbinc.  heavilv,  and  her 
sh.aihlers    shook    with    the   liercene.^s   of  each 
shu.ldnnng  breath.     Pier  mother  stood  looking 
down  upon  her  with  a  dead  weight  of  misery  a1 
lier  heart.     What  should  she  say  ?    How  sho'uld 
she  act?     She  dreaded  to  speak  the  first  word  lest 
It  should  happen  to  be  the  wrong  one  and  rouse 
the  wayward  child  to  grrater  anger.     Somehow 
It  seemed  to  her  that  Dorothy  was  growing  more 
stubborn  day  by  day,  that  her  moods  were  gettino- 
more  yariable;  that  siie  was  becoming  ^^1^" 
It  caused  a  dull   ache  to  creep   uito  hor  heart 
the  .bought  of  Dorothy's  shutting  herself  away 
from  all  the  good  in  t!ie  world  and  in  herself. 
Sometimes  she  almost  lost  hope  that  she  would 
ever  recover  her  old  nature-she  almost  doubted 
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if  the  old  nature  could  Lav.  been  what  she  had 
once  thought  it,  brave  and  honest  and  kind. 

If  there  had  ever  been  any  tenderness  in  her, 
how  could  she  bear  to  hurt  an  innocent  creature 

I>orothy  shook  her  head  mutely  when  her 
mother  asked  her  why  she  had  sai.l  she  would 
not  wear  the  dress.  At  first  she  refused  to  oj)en 
her  hps,  but  her  mother  for  once  was  stern  and 
unmoved  ;  she  insisted  on  an  answer. 

"  I  can't— I  can't,"  was  all  she  could  £;et  in 
way  of  reply. 

Ti)e  girl  had  stopped  crying,  though,  and  now 
tJie  only  sound  to  be  heard  in  the  room  was  the 
twittering  of  the  canary,  and  at  intervals  her 
own  deep  sighs. 

At  last  Mrs.  Everest  sat  down  in  the  little 
chair  by  the  bedside,  and  putting  out  her  cool 
hand  placed  it  kindly  upon  Doruthv's  hot 
feverish  one-the  one  that  held  her  handker-' 
chief,  all  wet  and  crumpled,  rolled  into  a  little 
hard  ball  and  closed  in  her  palm. 

"Dorothy,  I  want  to  tell  you  a  little  about 
llelen.  It  is  not  much  ;  but  I  wish  you  to  know 
it. 

Tiie  girl  did  not  stir  and  the  mother  went  on  ; 
*'  Years  ago  Colonel  Everest  married  a  beau^ 
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I'M  g,rl.  Sl,e  was  tl,o  .laugl.tor  of  a  ver, 
J-M,y  ...a„,  a,ui  l,a.l  eve,,vU.i„«  one  m  .ft 
ft  .U'y  to  make  l,c.,.  Ik,,,,,,  and  i.e'iifc  ,„"  ^-1 
beau  y  r,d,e.,  and  bette.- sfll,  a  lovol,  .„ul, 

^  alth      bl,e  ,va»  ,u,„e  or  ],S8  of  a„  invalid 
&l.e  a„d  her  young  lover  were  married,  and  for 

yoo,.  ,v.re  entirely  i,a,,py.     Then  iillon  J 
>orn  to  them,  and  the  poor  young  „,other  died 
bcqueath.ng  to  her  litMe  da  ugh  te.  her  great  for-' 
tttne  and,  ,n  ail  probability,  her  malady. 

I.at  ,s  all,  except  that  for  years  her  father 
1  as  been  separated  from  her,  beeause  he  waa 
always  stanoned  at  posts  to  which  he  felt  he 
eou  d  not  bring  the  fragile  child.     And        Z 

aiuteoflvealth,  Helen  has  been  a  poor  child 
Her  hrst  moments  of  real  happiness  have 
come  s,uce  I_si„ce  we_came  to  h'e  ,  she  sayl- 
a..l  you  cannot  know,  Dorothy,  ho,  my  IZl 
yearas  over  her,  and  how  I  p^  God  she  .ty 
be_e,  abed  to  escape  from  her  sa,l  inheritance/ 

of  den  h  d '"^  T"    .'"'  "'■'^■"  "•'"'  ""^  ^''adow 
of  death  always  hang.ng  over  her!     There  are 

chances  that  her  constitution  may  stroni  h™ 

BO  t  at  the  heart  will  outgrow  its  ^eakn ^  td 

be  able  to  thro,  eif  the  disease:  but  there  i. 
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always  the  cliance— but  I  cannot  talk  about  it, 
it  hurts  me  too  much." 

Dorothy  was  sitting  up  by  this  time,  and  two 
large  tears  that  had  gathered  in  her  eyes  rolled 
glistening  down  her  cheeks  and  drop])ed  upon 
her  clasped  hands. 

Her  mother  rose  and  walked  to  the  window. 
Leaning  her  head  against  the  frame  she  looked 
out  into  the  garden  which  she  did  not  see. 
Presently  she  came  to  the  bedside  again,  and 
bending  over,  kissed  Dorothy  upon  the  fore- 
head 

A  g'  iitle  tap  upon  the  door  caused  them  both 
to  start  up  quickly.  It  was  Hilda,  who  came  to 
say  that  Mrs.  Beech  was  in  the  drawing-room 
and  had  especially  asked  to  see  Mrs.  Everest 
and  the  "young  ladies." 

"  It  is  probably  about  the  tournament,  Dor- 
othy," said  her  mother.  "  Smooth  your  hair 
and  be  ready  to  come  down  in  a  moment  or 
two.     I  will  call  Helen  on  my  way." 

"When  she  was  once  more  alone,  Dorothy  went 
swiftly  to  the  door  and,  locking  it,  went  back 
to  the  bed  and  fell  on  her  knees  beside  it. 

"O,  God,"  she  prayed,  "  })Iease  help  me  to 
be  good.     Make  me  lu  be  good  I"    She  rei)eated 
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*<-iuta  iiom  doing  more 

She  got  up  f,-o,„  i.e.;  knocs  witi,   a  lighter 
heart  a,ul  a  „„„  fcelf,,.  of  strength  f;,r  se  f 

biauled  her  tuniblod  hair   -in,?   ,,^1        •. 

dono.„„,ooke,n,e,.<l        ;     '„:r''""\"" 

VVIieii   she    re-iphnJ    +1        i        .  ■'l.uis. 

,  „nt  way.  1  oi,r  mamma  lias  made  me 
^^m^y  hy  promising  me  you  and  Helen  for  d.T 
»<-r  on  tournament  day     I  h,vp  .  1. 

visiting  mo  f^.omAlh;nv,jX;rv'""" 
an,l   ,•«•   .„-7i  1        ,  '     J        a'Jout  vonr  a^e 

and  ,t  „,|1  be  dunning  f„r  her  to  meet  you." 
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^oii   will    be   fine    company    for   one   anotlur 
anion-    all    of     .,s    ancient    folks.      You   h    ve 
"o  i.lea,"   she    said,    dusj.in-  her    tiny    hand. 
;'liow   overwhelmed  I   am    with    business.     It 
IS  driving  here  and  driving  there  all  day  and 
every  iUj  to  see  about  securing  men  to  work, 
and   that  sort  of  ^\ing.     And  as  if  that  were 
not  enough,   a  fund    is    being    started    for  the 
liospital  Iiere— we  Avant  to  build  a  new  one— 
and  1  am  going  about  begging  for  subscriptions. 
1  ve  been  quite  successful,  but-dear  me!    you 
can't  fancy  what  work  it  is.     Now  to  hel])  me 
out  a  bit,  you  two  girls  will  give  me  somethino-— 
I  know  you   will.     Such  a  worthy  object,  you 
know.     I  don't  speak  about  your  par^nts-for 
X  m   sure    they    will  give  generously— I  know 
Colonel  Everest  of  old.     He  was  alwavs  benevo- 
lence Itself;  but  you  two  girls-now  tell  me 
won't  you  give  me  something  for  my  hospital  ?"' 
Helen  rose  at  once,  and,  hurrying  up-stairs 
came  down  with  her  purse  in  her  hand,  while 
Dorothy  sat  silent  and  ashamed.     This  was  the 
first  time  she  had    really    envied    Helen    her 
money. 

"  Here,  Mrs.  Beech."  said  Helen,  givin-  her 
two  bank-notes.     -  It's  all  I  have  just  now,  but 
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I  will  give  you  more  as  soon  as  I  got  my  allow, 
luice.  I  guess  papa  will  lend  me  some  ou  my 
next  moiul/s  ii' I  tell  him  wliat  it's  for." 

«he  (Ua  itvery  simply  and  unpretentiously,  but 
It  caused  a  sharp  pang  to  shoot  through  Dorothy's 
heart  as  she  saw  how  easy  it  was  for  Helen  '  ) 
give  twenty  dollars  where  she  herself  could 
scarcely  offer  so  many  cents.  And  she  dearly 
loved  to  give,  and  would  have  j)arted  with  the 
last  penny  in  her  lean  little  purse  if  any  one  had 
asked  for  it. 

"And  you,  dear?"  said  .Airs.  Beech,  turning 
to  Dorothy.  "  You  can  spare  me  as  nmch  out 
of  your  pin-money  as  Helen,  surely!  Won't 
you  add  another  twenty  to  this,  so  I  can  deposit 
a  round  forty  in  the  bank  ?" 

By  this  time  Dorothy  had  managed  to  stammer 
out  the  beginning  of  an  apology,  when  her  mother 
explanied  kindly. 

"  The  fact  is,  Mrs.  Beecli,  our  girls  liave  not 
equal  allowances.  Dorothy  would,  in  any  case, 
be  unable  to  give  as  much  as  her  sister.'  But 
It  IS  not  because  the  impulse  would  not  promjit 
her  to  do  so.  You  must  accept  twentv  dollars 
irom  me  in  Dorothy's  name.  Little  daughter, 
Will  you  get  my  purse  ?" 
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But    Mrs.  Beech  stretclied  out  a    detaining 
hand. 

"  No,  stay,"  she  .aid.     "  Really,  I  think  Dor- 
othy's  money  will    be   all    the   brighter   if  slie 
makes  some  little  sacrifice  to  procure  it.     You 
girls  are  so  clever  nowadays,  you  ought  to  be 
able  to  earn  twenty  dollars  very  quickly.     Now, 
suppose  Helen  and  Dorothy  rack  their  bright 
young  brains  for  ways  and  means  of  earning 
some  money  for  the  fund.     Won't   you   do  it, 
girls  ?  Really,  the  virtue  in  giving  is  in  the  sacri- 
fice it  costs.     Not  that  I  will  not  keep  your  bills, 
Helen,  for  I  can't  afford  to  lose  one  penny ;  but 
don't  you  think  you  can  manage  to  spare  me 
more  by  and  by  ?     More  that  you  have  earned, 
or  are  able  to  give  through  some  sacrifice?" 

Dorothy  said :  '*  Yes,  I'll  do  what  I  can,  hut 
I  don't  know  how  I  can  earn  any  money.  It 
doesn't  seem  to  me  I  can  do  anything  at  all." 

"I  tell  you,  Dorothy," said  Helen,'  "  I  know! 
We  can  embroider.  I  was  taught  at  school,  and 
I'll  show  you ;  and  we  can  do  an  altar-cloth  or 
something  of  that  kind,  and  have  the  church 
people  buy  it.  Do  you  think  St.  Thomas's 
would  buy  an  altar-cloth  of  us,  Mrs.  Beech,  if  it 
were  very  handsome.     I  made  a  beauty  once; 
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ittook  ,1,0  pri.0  at  the  „I,i.,i,i™  „f  „,„  ,,„^fc^ 
«ui-,v._,,,ul,l  .i„  another  j„st  lik,  i,,_j)„,. 

olItTin.r    at     E"istor         i     i  '"  '"' 

l^orotiryy-  ^^"''    >■""     '^•'"     ''«ll'. 

porothy  was  sile„t  for  a  momont.     Sl.c  co„l,l 

eieii  a  kifclreii  towel  in  all  lior  lift. 

"  ^  'l""'t  knoiv,"  she  replied  l.esitalindv      ■•  r 
3l.onhUp„,litiatrie,ln,yhan.latit     i'lhet 
^r  try  to  think  of  son,ethin.  e,..-son,e 

T.-:rhr'r:::x/'"^'™>T'i-> 

play  the  h.njo"  '  "'  ''"'"  '°  ""'  '"" 

At  thi.s  they  all  lanshe.I,  an.l  Mrs.  Beool, 
playfully  .sn,,.esteJ  that  she  go  from  hou  e  to 
''«■»-/".«..,,  negro  songs  for  pennies, 

; '.'"   >'■•"■<'  a  eharming  litde   v.,ioo  '     I've 
-rJ  ,t  an,     I   know,- si,:  .„ij,  „„/,,^/;, 
fo^o  and  ma.Ie  rea.lv  to  leave 

"  ''™  ''"   ''■'"'  8"'"=.  i>"rothy  started  after 
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Holon   wlio   had    become  so    interested   in   tlio 
ahur-clotl,  i.leu  that  sheen,     I   net  wait,  l.nt  was 
iiiakiM-  haste  to  ^-o   to  her  own  room  and  write 
to  New  \ork  at  «,nee  fur  materials  an.l   desii^ns. 
"Oh.  ll.'h'n—"  she  said  ahruptlv,  and   then 
stopped.     She  was  -oin,<j:  to  go  on  immediately— 
as  soon  as  that  ti-litness  in  her  throat  would' let 
her— hut  just  then  Colonel  Everest  came  up  the 
stairs  and  she  turned  away.     She  could  not  say 
what  she  had  to  say  before  him.     So  she  went 
to  her  room  and  locked  herself  in  and  sat  down 
uj)on  the  bed  to  consider. 

She  could  not  rid  herself  of  her  worry  con- 
cernin.i;  the  money  for  the  hospital.    It  possessed 
her  like  a  fever.     She  got  up  impatiently  and 
went  to  her  bureau,  opened  the  top  drawer  and 
tumbled    everything   out   of    it— lace-frillings 
handkerchiefs,    perfumery    and    ribbons,    fats 
and   bits   of  gold    and  jewelry.     She  had  not 
many  treasures— at  the  most  a  few  rings  and  a 
chain  or  two— but  as  she  held  them  si>rcad  forth 
in  her  palm   she  wondered   if  by  selling  them 
she  could  get  twenty  dollars. 

"It  would  be  a  sacriilce  to  do  witliout  my 
rings,"  slie  thought.  Then  came  the  remem- 
brance of  the  giver,  her  mother,  and  she  knew 
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that  slie  could  not   ,,;,rt  with  tlioin.     Besides 
tiiey  woiil.l   nut    brin-  unirU,  and  «he  liad  not 
<'non;;l.  money  to  ^a-t  to  N-w  V,.rk  u-ith-utdesa 
Jltdei.  shonid   take   Ikt   when    shv   went  to  see 
about  her  dress-arul   then   there   wonhl   he  no 
Chance  to  e.sea,.e  and   sell   the   hits  unobserved 
KShe  shook    her   head    at    herself    In    the   L^lass 
and  suddetdy  a  new  thou^du  i.oj,j,.d    into  her 
mind. 

"'^••''■"   'f^it'I"  Women,'  sold   her    hair  and 
got  twenty-live  .loilars  fur  it,  and  whv  shouldn't 
I  sell  mine?     It's  just  as  lon;^  and  thiek  as  her's 
was,  I.uess.      Kvery  one    likes  my  hair.      How 
do  you    s'pose    I'd     look     with    a    elean    shave 
ou  the   top  of  my  head?     ()h,su^ar!    what  a 
••-^ht,  but  that  would   be  just   the   thing  Mrs 
Leech  wants."     But  here,  as  iti  the  case  of  the 
jewelry,  there  loomed  the  obstacle  of  money  to 
get  to  any  place  where  she  could  dispose  of  her 
wares,     yhe  rather  liked  the  hair  plan,  though. 
Itwruildbesuch   a  gigantic  sacrillce-only  her 
mother  would  have  to  come  in  for  a  share  of  it 
too,  for  she  knew  it  would  hurt  her  sadly  to  see 
ier  poor  lamb  shorn.     Still,  that  couldn't  he 
Helped.     Nothing  else  seemed  so  good  a  way  of 
raising  the  money-for  she  repeated  to  herself 
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that  she  o.MiI.l  not  join  In  Hch-n's  scheme 
P.fsuh..,  even  if  she  .sh-mKl  try,  the  -val  ,.x,,enso 
^yonhl  full  on  Helen,  au.l  tlie  luhur,  tuo,  an.l 
ii<'len— had  enou-h  to  attend  to  as  it  was. 

Siie  tu.uhledtlie  thin-s  hack  into  her  drawer 
helter-skeher  and  dropped  into  her  rockin.' 
chair  with  her  beh,ved  banjo  at  her  side. 

iter  mother,  sittin-  on  the  veranda  helow 
heard  the  sonnds  of  the  vo^'o  and  strin.rs  a.id 
said,  "She  will  delay  so  loner  thar  TinMfraid 
she  wdl  be  hardly  in  time  for  dinner." 

Helen,  who  was  sittin-  beside  her,  smiled  and 
said  : 

"  Oh,  never  mind.     Le>t  her  play,  please.     It 
rests    Iier,    she    says;    and    sometimes,    Jately, 
mamma,   Dorothy  hasn't  seemed  to  me  to  look 
very  well.     She  has  a  real  sad  an.l  tired  look  in 
ler  eyes.     I  s'pose  it  is  becanse  she  is   so   un- 
happy.    Po<.r  Dorothy!    But  now  maybe  she'll 
get  use.l   to  me— we'll   have  to  be   together  so 
much   doing   the    altar-cloth.      I'm    so  glad   I 
thought  of  it.     But  if  it  helps  to  make  her  like 
me  a  httle  it  won't  be  a  sacrifice,  will  it,  mamma  ? 
Mrs.  Everest  passed  her  hand  over  her  eyes 
and  then  glanced  lovingly  across  at  her  young 
companion. 
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"  You  dear  little  L'irl,"  she  s-il,!    «  ..1^ 
l»"n,(l,y'.s    l„ve.      Slie    will     ,ri,.,.    ;,    , 

^0, 1.1 ,  t-evor.     I   „.Hl,  ,he  ,li.|„-t  fool  s„      T 

w..h  .,l,e  eon  .1  l,av..  s e  of  n.v  ,„„„ev.    I  i-ii 

t  .a  she  would  ,,,U.  it.  I  ,vi,:i,_l„,t- „„,,,"  '' 
sl'o's  go,„g  to  ,lo  the  altar-cloth  with  m  "  «)^' 
coiiclud.d  happily.  ""  ""■■    *•''« 

Kron.  ahovo  ea,„e  the  „,ell„w  fotos  of  the  odd 
I.ttle  Cre.,  e   lullahy,  will,   „o,v  ,,„d    ,),e„    the 

Out  to  vard  the  west  the  su„  y,a,  p],„i„:  "a 
huse  reu  d,«k,  prepanu.  to  drop  hehnv  the^tm 
mit  of  the  hazv  hills      The  l.rl  i  • 

(I,.-     „  ,         y  '"""■     iiie  (urils  were  s  n.' nir 
H.,r    "sleepy^.„„„,"      ^    ,,,,.  ,_^;';« 

e     op,„    t      ou,h    of  a   h,r,e   trfe,  ear.!,, 
u.,tdy  and  farther  away  i„  the  ed^-eof  a  thicket 

c  me  the  r,cl,  trill  of  a  hrown  thrush.     F„u 
for  off  echoed  a  low-pitched  bell 

From    hohind    the   bowe.I  shutters  Dorothy 
locked  out  upon  the  peaceful  river,  the  greel 
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hills,  the  illiiminuted  sky.     Slie  watched  it  all 

in   silence  aii.l   then  a  great  wave  uf  thaukf'ul- 

ness  swept  over  her. 
_  "  I'm   glad  I'm  alive,"  she  thought.     "  It  is 

nice  to  be  alive,  only  one  onght  to  lie  so  good  to 
deserve  it  all.     It  is  so  beantiiul  r 

From  up  the  river  came  a  thin  thread  of 
smoke,  which  shone  dark  grav  against  the  pale 
saffron  of  the  sky.  Dorothy  watched  it  as  it 
rose  slowly,  trying,  she  thonght  "to  be  a 
clond,"  and  then  she  waited,  aimlessly  watch- 
ing still,  for  the  steamer  which  caused  it  to 
become  distinct  and  phiin— more  than  a  mere 
speck  appearing  from  behind  the  steep  river-- 
banks. 

As  it  neare.l  the  wharf  beyond,  it  gave  a 
series  of  sharp  whistles  that  seemed  to  wake  the 
birds  from  their  first  nap  and  set  them  to  twit- 
tering noisily.  T5ut  the  sounds  produced  a 
strange  eifect  on  Dorothy. 

She  sprang  from  her  chair  with  a  joyful 
bound.  "^ 

"  I  have  it !     I'll  do  it !     Jnst  the  thing !" 
She   wa3  trembling    with   excitement."  Her 
breath  came  in  short  gasps,  and  she  had  to  hold 
©n  to  the  bed's  foot  for  a  moment  to  steady  her- 
19  ^ 
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self,  3lie  felt  so  suddenly  dizzy  with  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  idea  that  had  struck  her. 

"  I  needn't  sell  you,  my  poor  old  hair,"  she 
murmured,  giving  it  a  hasty  pat.  « IVe  an  idea  f 
Something  better  1  Now  I  can  get  it  I  My  red 
dress!  ray  banjo  !  To-morrow  morning— early  f 
Oh,  dear  I     How  glad  I  am  I" 


CHAPTER  XIX 
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HARD-EARXED    GOLD 

After  the  first  outburst  of  delight  in  her 
new-found  phm,  Dorothy  set  lierself  to  work  to 
contrive  the  ways  and  means  of  carrying  it  out. 
At  first  it  had  seemed  easy  enougli,  but  she  discov- 
ered, when  slie  sat  down  soberly  and  considered, 
that  it  was  far  less  easy  than  it  liad  seemed.     In 
the  midst  of  her  thinking  she  had  to  hop  up  and 
dress  for  dinner,  and  all  the  time  she  was  seated 
at  the  table  her  brain  was  busy  with  her  anxious 
thoughts,  so  that  she  scarcely  knew  what  was 
going  on  about  her,  and  even  failed  to  reply  to 
a  direct  question  Helen  put  to  her— simply  be- 
cause she  did  not  hear  it. 

Her  mother  gave  the  elder  girl  a  significant 
look,  which  meant  "  leave  her  to  her  own  de- 
vices, Helen,"  but  in  her  own  heart  she  thought, 
"Oh,  what  shall  I  do?  Will  nothing  touch 
her?  I  thought  I  had  really  softened  her  thia 
afternoon  in  my  talk  about  Helen,  but  it  only 
seemed  to  have  made  her  sulky  and  morose." 
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For  she  never  doubted  that  her  silence  and 
seeming  siiUenness  arose  from  that  alFair  witJi 
Helen,  and  that  Dorothy  was  nursing  her  fancied 
grievance  and  letting  it  rankle  in  her  heart 
That  she  could  be  planning  to  get  money  for  the 
hospital  did  not  enter  her  mother's  mind  She 
had  no  other  thought  than  than  she  would  help 
Helen  with  the  altar-cloth. 

Next  morning  Don.thy's  dressing  seemed  to 
take  much  more  care  and  time  than  she  usually 
gave  It;  and  when  she  finall-  stood  before  her 
mirror,  .piito  ready,  she  ])rosented  a  very  diifer- 
ent  appearance  from  her  usual  every-day  gin^. 
ham  and  cambric  one,  ^ 

Upon  her  feet,  which  were  encased  in  black 
8ilk  stockings,  clocked  heavilv  up  the  sides  with 
red,  were  a  pair  of  high-heeled  Spanish  slippers  • 
her  dress  was  of  red  cashmere,  and  her  skirt  but 
touched  her  ankles,  while  the  b  dice  she  wore 
was  of  black  velvet,  laced  across  the  bosom  with 
gold  cord.     Upon  her  head  she  set  a  coquettish 
little  cap,  and  in  her  hand  she  carried  her  banjo 
A  fantastic  little  figure  she  was  in  her  fancy 
costume  and  any  one  who  saw  her  mi-dit  well 
have  wondere,!  what  nm.Vap  performance  waa 
ou  loot  so  early  in  the  morning. 
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But  no  one  did  see  her.     She  threw  a  1 


oner 


cloak  over  her  shoidders  and  crept  steulthil 
downstairs   and  out  of  the  .silent  liousc   betor 


even  the  niaiils  were  st 


0 


brea<I  and  smacking  her  1 
of  milk  from  a  bowl. 


irriii^oj,  iiinnchin<^  a  bit  of 


ij»suver  a  luii<r  drau<dit 


It  was  a  lovely  morning.     Dorothv  exulted 


in  the  bright  suidiirht,  the  cl 


glancing  river,  and, 


ear   air,  and  the 


thj 


dl. 


her 


more 

foolish  project.  She  made  straight  for  the 
wharf  where  the  boats  came  in.  By  and  by  the 
"MoUie  Elwell"  arrived.  The  ''Mollie''  was 
an  excursion  boat  that  plied  up  and  down  the 
river,  letting  people  on  at  every  landing,  and 
ordy  returning  to  this  point  at  sunset.  It  was 
too  early  for  more  than  one  or  two  stray  passen- 
gers to  board  her,  and  so  it  was  not  long  before 
Dorothy  heard  the  shouts  of  the  men  preparing 
to  cast  off  the  ropes  and  draw  back  the  gang- 
plank. 

It  was  only  then  that  she  darted  from  her 
place  of  concealment  and  hurried  breathlessly 
aboard. 

As  she  flashed  by  the  little  group  of  men,  who 
were  either  idling  or  busied  about  the  pier,  she 
thought  she  recognized  one  of  the  voices,  but  she 
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sf-Kl.tf".-, Ik.  ladies' ,.al,i„,  whore. she  ,lr,.,,,,„l 
"""  ^'  >v„.k,.r  chair  a,„l  aha.s,  c,-i,,|  will,  r .  iof 

aiiil  excitriiiciit. 

Su.l.lenly  her  oyos  uvn.-  c.nv^Ut  an,l  fixed  l.y 
a  si-n,  over  tho  lor-^.  .uirror.  It  was  a  very  i,;. 
noce.it-looking  sign,  but  it  seeni.d 
-Uorothy  ; 
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That  was  how  it  road,  and  she  stared  at  it  for  a 

full  mumte  hcfore  she  could  take  her  eyes  frorn 

the  cheap  little  frame.  ^J^s  irom 

But  suddenly  she  snatched  up  her  banjo  linl 

;P"  the  folds  of  her  cloak,  and  Lhedout^t: 
the  deck  and  above  to  the  little  pilot-house 
Where  she  knew  the  captain  would  be. 
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When  Captain  Murpliy,  who  was  a  burly, 
good-natiiretl  man,  saw  the  little  figure  in  ita 
long,  dark  cloak  appear  at  his  door  without  any 
warni[>.g  he  fancied  he  had  to  deal  with  some 
superi(jr  sort  of  beggar-girl  and  prejnired  him- 
self to  listen  to  her  woes  with  patient  charity.  He 
was  not  a  little  surprised  when  the  young  woman 
begged  for  nothing  more  than  his  permission  to 
sing  and  play  her  banjo  upon  the  upper  deck  of 
the  "MolIieElwell." 

"You  see,  sir,"  said  Dorothy,  breathlessly, 
"  I  want  to  earn  money  for  a  hospital,  and  I 
can't  do  anything  but  play  the  banjo  and  sing  ; 
and  if  you'd  only  let  me  do  it  on  your  boat,  peojjli 
might  give  me  pennies,  and  it  would  be  so  nice  ! 
Please  let  me,  sir .  I  won't  be  a  nuisance ;  truly 
I  won't.     See  !  I'll  show  you  what  I  mean." 

Casting  off  her  cloak  she  stood  before  him  in 
her  fantastic  dress,  and,  holding  ^^er  banjo  in 
place,  began  to  twang  upon  it  the  accompanying 
chords  of  an  old  plantation  song. 

But  in  an  instant  she  stopped — almost  before 
the  captain  realized  that  she  had  well  begun — 
and  said : 

"  That's  all,  sir.  It  won't  be  any  harm,  will 
it?" 
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"  W.II    I  ^,„eHs  not-to  anj  one  hut  vonrsolf 
kind  •...■!  ;f      11  1  ■     •  ^   ^''^'  <'<»nini(.n 

^    1    .ml  11  s(r  no  harm  con.es  to  you.     8ten 
li^^htal.mgwitJ,  nie,  miss!     Hero    Tin.   v         ^ 
tins  joun-  halyv     Well    v    ''' ''"^' "' :^'^»  •'^^e 
•lin'f      i;  r    1     .  ■  '  '*'"  "'"""  ^'^  It  that  she 

Z:^    T         "'-^^"^^^-'^    ^o-day,    under. 
,  ''"^     ^l'''  ^^•^•^^'  ^^>  .^?ive   tlie  pa  .en.erH  a 
treat  on   tlu-trip,  and   thvy\e  L'ot  to  tre^f  I 
;aua^e,seerandheled^he';:^,;^^^^    ;^^ 

-row  .tau-s  to  the  broad  middle  d..k\vlHc 

nieeze  and  the  camp-eliairs  were   pil.d  u,,  in 
^^nse  stacks,  awaitin.  tl.e  comin.  o    n.ore  pas 

F«v  people  ,vor.  on  boar,]  now,  I,„f  at  cvorv 
!■-  I.ng  many  w<..re  sun,  to  con,e  until  at  ,ast 
t  e  <l.vks  .onl.l  be  ,.o„,,o,,  ,,■„.  exeur./™  ^  ' 

i>l!j.«tl„,s..n.lp„sl,in.  i„„,.,W,oseenrotl,e 
bes    chairs,    the  »hadie.t  place.,  and  the  mo.st 
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^^      It  won  t  be  Ion-,"  explained  the   captain, 
betoro  the   rush   sets  in.     Now,  liere's  where 
you.l    heitrr  .lo  your   iiiil,.  act.      And    if  you 
am  Utvatcd  ri-ht.  just  you  \rt  me  knew." 

With  tiiis  Jit'  Irt't  her,:.ud  went,  helow  to  is.ue 
an  order  that  siie  should  not  be  molested. 

IVesently  the  ]).mt  stopped  at  a  thrivin-  town 
where  cpute  a  croud   came  on   board,  gathering' 
on  one  side  of  the  deck  to  call   and  wave  good- 
byes to  their  friends  who  were  left  on  the  dock. 
Now  was  Dorothy's  oi)portunity.    SJie  trembled 
violently  us  she  stepped  out  upon  theo])en  space 
which  the  captain  Jiad  pointed  out  to  her;  but 
as  the  boat  swung  forward  she  steadied  herself 
and  taking  her  banjo  and  dropping  her  cloak 
siie  struck  a  few  chords  and  began  to  sing. 

The  hubbub  about  her  ceased   and  evc'ry  one 
stood  still  and  listene<l.     She  sang  her  best  and 
after  she  had  done  with  the  first  song  the  crowd 
clamored    for    more.      Again    and    again    she 
repeated  her  very  newest  and  latest,  as  well  as 
the  older  songs  that  every  one  knows  and  loves 
But  the  hardest  part  came  when,  with  a  ]>alo 
face,  she  passed  her  cnp  around  afterward,  an.l 
coppers,  live-cent  pieces,  an.l  even  dimes  wc-e 
dropped  into  it  by  people  who  did  not  seem  to 
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think   any   too  luVl.ly  of  her,  wlmtevcr   tlicy 
"ii^'lit  of  Jiur  ])eilorniance. 

iMoro  po..,.le  urrivc-.l.  nn.l  slic  san-a-ain      No 

oncin.suhedher;   but  it  wa.s  not  an  easy  ta.k  at 

best.     Alter  a  time  it  <,n-ew  .stillinul^  ,varni,  and 

ior    hair  clung  in   wot,  loose   cnrls    about    her 

enii.les.     Her  clieeks  were  Hushed  and  her  feet 

burned  from  the  touch  of  the  iierj  boards  of  the 

sunny  deck. 

By  and  by  people  came  ^vho  made  rude 
remarks  about  her.  She  pretended  not  to  hear, 
but  they  cut  her  just  the  same.  She  heard  one 
pretty  girl  say  to  a  companion  : 

"She  sings  well,  of  course,  but  she  must  be  a 
bold  forward  thing  to  be  willing  to  do  it  before 
peoj>le,  hke  this.  But  then,  I  suppose  such  girls 
liave  no  modesty  anyway." 

Dorothy  had  very  hard  work  to  restrain  her 
tears,  but  she  kept  resolutely  on.     Her  pocket 
into  which  she  dropped  the  money  she  collected' 
grew  quite  lieavy,  and  its  load  chinked  merrily' 
when   she   moyed   and   its    sound   encouraged 

At  noon  she  took  a  little  rest,  and  managing 
to  slip  away  to  the  lunch-counter,  bought  a 
thick,  coarse  sandwich  and  ate  it  in  the  darkest 
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cornor   of    the  cal.Iii,  where   she   croucliod    in 
order  t.)  h("  out  of  si'-ht  of  tl 


On    th(;    (leek    the  sun    hhi/ed    d 


le  .Jjupi!)^'  crowd 


own    on    tho 


white  awninur^ 


n,d 


);es  waile 


r<Ie(h      Mothers    made    iVrtfiil    cDni 


ehil<li-en  (]uar 


aitit; 


an< 


tatl 


KTs  railed  ai^ainst  everylhintj  in  general  and 
excursions    in    particular.       Dorothy   got    very 
little  in  Iw.r  cap  now,  for  the  ho.at  had  made  its 
last  landiui;  on  the  up-trip,   and   was   about  to 
turn   npon   its   hotneward  course.     There  were 
no  new  passengers  to  he  amused   by  the  novelty 
of  her  performance,  and  the  old    ones  were  too 
tired,  warm,  and  impatient  to  care  about  it  any 
longer.      Ihit  she   never  gave   up  ;  and  after  a 
time  the  breeze  grew  cooler  and  more  refreshing. 
Then   the  spirits    of    the    pleasure-seekers    re- 
turned, and  pennies  and  nickels  accumulated  in 
her  cap. 

As  it  grow  later  in  the  afternoon  the  children 
who  were  fretful  before  from  the  heat  grew  fret- 
ful again  from  sleepiness,  and  Dorothy  could 
not  help  feeling  sorry  for  the  wretched  little 
bodies  who  were  slapped  and  scolded  and  scared 
and  then  wondered  at  for  not  haviu"-  a  "  (^ood 
time." 

From  the  depth  of  her  lieart  she  pitied  them, 
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■    -"«^  ."  -MUTiain    ,1,..,.,   .,,.1   k,.,,,  ,|,.,„ 

;:;;;'  ,"""••,  "■■'■ "--  -.  „„.„,,,„„,,  „, 

""'  '^      'I    I'l        ICJ*      l<'(ni.l,,.      I  1 

Auiv,..,V|,,,.k-,l,,.  l,,„,ts,,,,,,,,,,|,,,   „   „,,,„,; 
■a  ,  ,.„     ,l,.„„„..  ,n„„    l„.r   ,.vn    l..„„l„„. 

''•"';    ;^'""'™-"'lll".|,i,.,sl,es,nv,|.„i,„" 
erowcW  „.i,l,  ,...,,,10.     A  ,K...k.,,„.,,  ,,;,,     ^ 

'-1  I-"  a  .,1.  oHi,,,.  1,,,,..,  i,,  ,,,..  ,,l,,,.o. 
'J'";'^'^-|l">."UKl,-l„.,.,l.,",„.„l...,.,.v,.,l.  "J.,.,,, 

01  U,u  ,..,-k  to  get  a  sili„,.,-,.„l„„.  ,„,„.  ,_, 

it  ^as  tor  the  last  tmic. 

In  a  .noment  several  gentlemen  appeared 
^-^ore  her  t.rej  eyes,  watelnn.  her  as  she  san. 
-^<1  'nakin.  Ion-voiced  eomnrents  on  l.er  „  „! 
ner  and  appearance. 

Slie  was  so  weary  that  she  could  scarcely  see 
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the  hoards  on  tlio  .Irc-k  at  which  she  looknl  hut 
H^ldruly  sh.'  fdi  her  knees  grow  weak  heneath 
icr  her  hram  swi.n,  an-I  the  lin^n,r.s  fall  ii|n,n 
her  la.  jo  slill"  arul  lifeless.  She  ha.i  r,\<vd  her 
h.M.l  an.I  WIS  lookin-  strai-ht  into  Colonel 
J'.verest's  eyes.  Ho  was  standing  hy  the  ...„n- 
pariion-way.  His  face  was  pah',  but  he  showea 
IK)  Other  sign  of  nnnsnal  feclitig. 

He    simply    h.uke.j    at    her    fairly— and    did 
not  acknowledge  her. 

F.)r  an  instant  she  felt  as  if  some  one  lia<l 
ttrnck  her  a  stunning  hlow  ;  then  with  u  mi-dnv 
Hfort  she  recovered  herself,  and  witii  a  ti-irtml 
iMg  at  iier  heart  and  a  mad  throbbing'  In  her 
throat,  went  on  with  hersinginf. 

"  He  is  ashamed  of  me!  He  won't  let  them 
know,"  she  thought.  "Perhaps  ho.  vvill  send  me 
away  after  this— because  he  is  so  ashamed.  J>.,it 
if  Jie  doesn't  want  them  to  know,  I  will  act  as 
if  I  weren't  his— Ins— but  I  mustn't  stop.  I 
must  go  on,  for  it  is  for  the  sake  of  the  sick 
ones-the  ones  like  Helen,  who  may  not— may 
not— get— wed."  "^ 

She  saw  some  one  step  up  to  lier  father  and 
stvui  to  ask  him  a  .pi<'sti..n.  He  nodded  his 
liead  in  assent  at  lirst,  and  then  to  some  later 
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inquiry,  shook  it  i„  denial,  and  the  gentleman 
tuine,!  uway.     It  was  Mr.  Jieech. 

Huw  lung  Uorothy  «ang  she  <lid  not  know, 
^'^•t  at  la.t.ae  stopped.  Then  can.e  the  hard^.st 
part  ot  all ;  the  going  about  with  her  out-held 
cai>-lier  dumb  begging  for  contributions 

Silver,  paper  m.ney,  and  even   a  gold-piece 
were    dropped    into    the   cap.     As   she   pLed 
among    he  gentlemen  she  wondered   in  a  dull 
^vay  it  she  should  fall  at  her  stepfather's  feet  or 
I     .t  could  really  be  that  she  would  be  able' to 
8tand  before  hi,n   and   live  through  his   cohl 
Silent  scorn  of  iier-his  treating  her  as  if  she 
were  a  poor  beggar  whom  he  would  cast  nioney 
to  but  nothing  else.  ^ 

fc^he  made  her  way  to  him  and  held  out  her 
cap  He  dropped  a  gold  coin  into  it,  and  then 
looked  dii-ectly  down  at  her,  his  eyes  stern  and 
angry  as  she  had  iiever  seen  them  before-^as 
Bhe  had  not  known  they  could  be-his  face  set 
and  severe. 

Sl-e  luokeJ  ,,p  at  liira,  her  face  flusliej  ami 

l«|th c.t,o  n,  „.  tircdne...  l,or  eyes  large  a„<l  da.k 

..     •.lloftr„„,|e      H..,.cx,,r..,.,io,Mvasailof 

-lea.  , MS  „„.!  a  ,l,„„b  l„.o,,i„y  ,;,,  f„,,i,„,„^     ,,„j 

Wt  talacT  met  it  blankly.      With  a  stilled  .ob 
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and  a  quivering  of  her  lip  slie  turned  aside  and 
went  forward  on  her  way  until  she  had  made  a 
complete  circuit  of  the  deck. 

Then  she  was  about  to  pass  into  the  cahin,  but 
was  recalled  and  made  to  sing  again— sing  again 
before  her  father,  who  would  not  recognize  her ; 
sing  again  when  she  had  thought  she  must  dio 
before.  But  she  went  bravely  threugli  it,  and 
it  was  only  when  the  boat  blew  its  shrill  whistle 
announcing  its  arrival  at  the  pier  that,  flinging 
a  i^raceful  little  nod  to  her  enthusiastic  audicnice', 
Bhe  suddenly  disappeared  through  the  cabin,' 
door  and  was  seen  no  more. 

As  the  gentlemen  sauntered  ashore  Dorothy 
went  to  the  pilot-room  to  thank  the  captain. 

"  You  look  clean  beat  out,"  said  the  good- 
natured  man,  gazing  down  at  her  sympathet- 
ically. 

Dorothy's  chin  quivered,  but  she  only  shook 
her  head;  she  could  not  spp-'-.  8he  shrouded 
herself  in  her  long  cloat  ,  holding  out  a 
small,  un.^teady  hand,  bade  him  a  silent  good- 
bye. Then  she  left  the  boat  and  toiled  up  the 
hill  toward  the  Beech's.  It  was  late  when  she 
reached  her  stepfather's  house.  Stealing  noise, 
lessly  in  through  the  rear  door,  she  found  refuge 
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in  hrr  room  at  last.  Almost  too  exliaustcd  even 
to  think,  slie  sank  down  upon  her  bed  and  lay 
there  for  some  time  just  throbbing  with  i)ain 
and  quivering  with  humiliation.  She  had  been 
slighted,  scorned,  desj.ised,  and  what  she  had 
meant  for  good  liad  turned  to  be  onlv  ill. 

What  did  her  father  mean  by  treating  her  so? 
Did  he  understand,  or  was  it  a  crime  she  had 
committed,  and  was  she  too  wicked  to  know  it? 
Had  she  grown  so  bad  that  she  did  not  recognize 
right  from  wrong? 

"No;  it  couldn't  be  that.  He  must  have 
understood  the  reason  for  it  all,  but  he  wanted 
to  disown  her,  and — there  wns  that  throl)bing, 
beating  ])ain  in  her  head,  and  oh  !  such  a  dull 
ache  in  her  racked  little  throat. 

The  door  opened  and  some  one  entered,  Dor- 
othy did  not  even  turn  her  head.  8he  felr  a 
hand  u})on  her  shoulder,  and  then  she  heard  her 
mother's  voice  very  close  to  lier  ear. 

"  Dorothy,"  she  said,  "  Christine  told  me  she 
saw  you  come  in.  One  of  the  men  caught  sight 
of  you  as  you  went  aboard  the  '  Mollie  El  well ' 
this  morning,  so  we  knew,  at  least,  where  vou 
were,  lint  we  did  not  know  what  vou  were 
doing  until— until— your  father  was  forced  to 
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witness  your  disgraoe  and — and — his  own.  But 
1  will  not  say  any  more  to  you  now.  You  must 
be  worn  out  and  in  need  of  rest." 

Dorothy  felt  the  liand  withdrawn  from  her 
shoulder,  and  knew  that  her  mother  was  about 
to  leave  her.     She  leaped  to  her  feet. 

"Oh,  mamma,  mamnin,"  she  wailed,  "say  it 
all  to  me  now  !  I  don't  know  what  you  mean, 
but  say  it,  say  it!  Only  don't  leave  as  .if  you 
didn't  care.    I'm  not  too  tired  to  listen.    I — I — " 

Here  her  strength  forsook  her  and  she  sank 
back  upon  the  bed  and  sobbed,  ller  mother 
returned  to  her  side,  but  only  to  look  down  at 
the  prostrate,  writhing  form;  not  to  touch  it 
wit^"  her  soothing,  tender  hand. 

'*  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  like  this,  Dorotliy," 
she  said.  "  But  after  all,  it  is  only  what  you 
have  brought  uj)on  yourself.  I  cannot  feel  that 
your  punishment  is  more  severe  than  you  de- 
serve, for  you  have  Deen  more  self-willed  and 
obstinate  than  I  supposed  it  was  possible  for 
even  you  to  be.  To  disgrace  yourself — to  hu- 
miliate me — to  put  us  all  to  shame  for  the  sake 
of  your  paltry  pride;  for  I  will  not  believe  it  is 
hate  of  Ueleii  that  makes  you  rei'use  to  wear  the 
dress." 

20 
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Dorothy  leaped  up,  looking  at  lier  mother 
with  wild,  dilated  eyes.  "  Dress  !"  she  cried  ; 
"  What  do  you  iiieau  ?     What — why — " 

Then  she  stopped,  as  if  she  were  slowly  get- 
ting some  faint  idea  of  her  mother's  meaning, 
but  could  not,  would  not  com])rehend  it  yet. 

"  ^Vhy,  the  dress  Helen  sent  you  from  Paris, 
and  that  you  said  you  w<jukl  not  wear  to  the 
tournamen..  You  cannot  deceive  me,  Dorothy  ! 
I  cannot  help  knowing  what  you  are  going  to  do 
with  the  money  you  all  but  begged  to-day. 
Your  father  said  you  actually  went  about  col- 
lecting money  in  your  cap  —  money  f:om 
strangers— in  such  a  way  !  Oh,  Dorothy,  how 
could  you  humiliate  us  so,  and  degrade  yourself, 
and  all  to  get  money  to  buy  a — dress  '.'" 

The  tone  of  her  mother's  voice  as  she  said 
that  word  cut  Dcrothy  like  a  two-edged  swoid. 

For  a  second  she  was  ])erfectly  silent.  Her 
sobbing  had  stopped,  and  then  she  said  in  quite 
an  altered  voice,  harsh  with  exciteinont : 

"And  you  think  I  did  it  for  a— dress?" 

Mrs.  Everest  wailed  a  little  before  replying. 

"  There  is  nothing  else  left  for  me  to  think, 
Dorothy.  I  would  like  not  to  believe  it,  but  1 
must  nut  try  to  blind  myself  because  1  would 
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like  to  think  you  less  blameworthy.  You  have 
changed  so — oh  you  have  ch;nio;e(l  so,  cliild.  I 
used  to  tliink  you  were  so — dilForent !"  Her 
voice  was  unsteady  witli  tears. 

For  answer  Dorothy  rose  slowly  to  her  feet 
and  stood  before  her  mother  witli  no  color  in  lier 
face  except  the  dark  shadows  encircling  her 
eyes.  "When  she  spoke  it  was  in  a  strange,  hol- 
low voice,  and  her  words  sounded  as  if  they 
camo  from  far  away. 

"  Yes — I'm  clianged,"  she  cried  hoarsely. 
**  But — you  don't  understand — and — you  never 
shall  now.  I  did  not  think — but  it  is  all  no 
matter.  I'm  tired — I — I — will  you  go  away^ 
please,  and  let  me  rest  ?"' 

In  a  moment  she  was  alone. 

Her  mother  had  taken  her  at  her  word — had 
gone  away  from  her  without  •  kiss,  without  a 
caress  ;  had  gone  away  from  her  as  she  had 
never  gone  away  in  all  her  life  before,  and  left 
her  to — rest  I 

She  cast  herself  upon  the  floor  in  a  passion  of 
grief  and  despair.  She  was,  oh,  so  tired,  and 
now — this!  And  nobody  cared — nobody  careil! 
Then  with  a  sudden  burst  of  angt-r  she  vowed 
that,  let  them  think  what  they  would,  she  would 
never  tell  them  the  truth. 


CHAPTER  XX 


WHY   DOROTHY    WAS   GLAD 

It  is  strange  how  a  long  night  of  sleep  will 
change  till'  look  of  things,  and  make  stern  facts 
seem  much  less  severe  than  we  had  thought 
them  to  be,  and  the  world  altogether  much  more 
agreeable. 

When  Dor(nhy  waked,  toward  noon  of  the 
next  day,  her  frame  of  mind  was  quite  altered. 
She  still  felt  wounded  and  misjudged,  but  it  did 
not  seem  to  her  so  impossible  as  it  had  done 
to  set  herself  right  wiih  her  stepfather  and  the 
rest. 

For  an  hour  or  more  after  sh?  waked  she 
lay  in  bed  thinking  and  gazing  at  the  strips  of 
blue  sky  that  stretched  beyond  her  bowed 
blinds,  and  going  over  in  her  own  mind  the 
time  that  lay  between  now  and  that  spring  day 
when  Miss  Lorimer  had  given  her  her  mother's 
letter,  and  she  hud  hishod  herself  into  a  fury 
over  the  thought   of  ''the    interlopers."      «he 
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had  made  a  sort  of  ogrc-image  "  up  out  of  her 
owu  head,"  of  them,  aud  .she  had  chiug  to  it  \n 
spite  of  everythiug  ever  since.  It  hadu't  beeu 
"  fair,"  of  course,  hut  in  tlit;  lii'st  place  slie  liad 
decided  against  them,  and  that  was  as  far  as  slie 
had  reasouctl.  Hhe  was  reasoninir  further  now 
and  she  confessed  to  herself — between  throbs  of 
head-ache  and  a  general  sense  of  burning-up- 
ness — that  if  she  were  beiuir  misunderstood  she 
had  no  one  to  blame  but  herself.  She  had  gone 
out  of  her  way  to  make  her  stepfather  think 
her  unmanageal)le,  perverse,  and  rude.  She  had 
taken  a  mischievous  sort  of  pleasure  in  shocking 
him^-or  trying  to ;  and  in  making  Helen  feel 
that  she  "had  no  use  for  her."  She  had  delib- 
erately set  to  work  to  misrepresent  herself,  and 
then  she  had  wondered  that  she  was  not  under- 
etood.  She  had  never  tried  to  be  lovable  aud 
yet  she  had  expected  to  be  loved. 

No,  it  wasn't  fair;  in  fact,  it  was  downright 
unjust.  Why  shouldn't  her  stepfather  have 
thought  hard  things  of  her  yesterday  when 
she  had  declared  over  and  over  again  in  his 
preseiice  that  "she  didn't  care  what  any  one 
Baid,  she'd  do  what  she  wanted,  so  there !" 

So  now  he  felt  that  she  had  been  defiantly 
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"doing  what  she  wanted  "  when   she  sang  on 
board  the  boat. 

])oiiig  what  she  wanted  !     Good  gracious! 

The  thing  that  iiad  made  tlie  plan  seem  the 
right  one  was  tiie  "  sucrilice "  she'd  have  to 
make  in  order  to  do  it — and  slie  liadn't  dreamed, 
until  she  was  aciually  there,  how  much  of  a 
Bacrilice  it  wouhi  really  be. 

It  was  certain  sure  that  however  she  had  felt 
about  Colonel  Everest  and  her  stepsister  in  the 
beginning,  she  did  not  feel  so  any  more.  IShe 
had  tried  to  make  believe  at  first  that  she  hated 
them,  but  she  could  not  deceive  lierself  with 
stories  of  that  kind  any  longer.  8he  knew  that 
there  was  something  in  her  heart  that  made  the 
tlionght  of  Helen's  dying  an  agony,  and  the  idea 
of  her  father  ever  kissing  her  and  calling  her 
"  little  daugliter  '"      choking  joy. 

And  if  that  wasn't  love — then  she'd  like  to 
kmnv  what  it  was. 

Anyway  it  was  strong  enough  to  batter  down 
all  her  old  pride  and  make  her  ready  to  go  to 
them  both  and  beg  to  be  i)ardoned  and  given 
another  chance. 

"I'll  do  it  now,"  she  said  aloud  to  herself. 
"  I'll  begin  all  over  agaiu  if  God'li  only  let  me 
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have  anothor  chance  and  start  afresh.  Pleaso 
do,  O  God;  please  do!  I'll  try  to  be  good — 
only  don't  let  Helen  die." 

She  never  thonujht  of  prayinsj  that  her  fatlier 
niii^ht  be  kept  from  danj^er.  He  seemed  so  big 
and  brave  that  she  never  dreamed  of  death  for 
him. 

She  got  up  and  dressed  herself  as  quickly  as 
she  could,  which  was  not  very  quickly,  for  her 
hands  treml)led  and  she  felt  so  altogether  queer 
and  shaky  that  she  had  to  sit  down  every  once 
in  a  while  to  rest,  and  try  to  cool  her  scorching 
cheeks  and  hands  with  cool  water  from  the  basin. 

Now  that  she  had  made  up  her  mind  what  she 
meant  to  do  she  could  hardly  wait  to  do  it — and, 
besides,  her  heart  was  thumi)ing  so  hard  with 
nervous  dread  at  the  thought  of  how  she  would 
feel  if  her  father  refused  to  forgive  her  that  it 
made  her  ft^el  faint  and  sick. 

She  did  not  stop  to  "  prink  "  over  her  hair  nor 
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about  her    swollen,    eves    and  burning 


cheeks,  which  she  told  herself  were  smarting 
from  yesterday's  strain  of  sun  and  tears — she 
just  bathed  and  dressed  and  then  went  down- 
stairs. 

Somehow  as  she  opened  her  door  she  felt  a 
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stranc^pnoss  nhnut  the  house;  a  sort  of  stillness 
and  inish  that  was  not  iiainral.  No  on<'  was  to 
Ix'sccn  ahoiit,  and  she  hniried  down  tliestaiivaso 
thirikin'' : 

"  I've  ovcrslejtt,  I  prness,  and  tliov  are  all  out, 
or  somcthin-  Oh,  dear!  now  I'lfhave  to  wait 
and  wait,  and  they  mayn't  l)e  back  for  liours." 

But  after  pee])ing  into  the  living-room  and 
8f"i  \^'  it  deserted,  and,  j;;laneinoj  out  upon  the 
veranda  luid  finding  tliat,  too,  forsaken,  she  went 
into  the  dining-room  to  forage  about  for  some- 
thing to  eat,  for  though  she  was  not  hungry  she 
thought  it  must  be  the  lack  of  food  tliat  made 
her  feel  so  faint. 

The  dining-room  was  always  kept  dim  and 
shadowy  between  meals  so  that  it  might  be  cool 
and  free  from  the  flies  that  would  manage  to 
squeeze  in,  in  spite  of  the  screens,  but  notwith- 
standing the  dusk,  Dorothy  saw  Helen  going  to 
and  fro  between  the  table  and  the  butler's  pan- 
try and  preparing  her  breakfast  with  her  own 
hands. 

"  Good  morning,"  stammered  Dorothy. 

"  Good  morning,"  returned  Helen,  softly  ;  but 
her  voice  had  a  catch  in  it  and  she  turned  away 
— Dorothy  did  not  quite  know  why. 
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"I'm  awi'nlly  lute,"  she  broke  uut  uneasily, 
"  I— I'm  .sorrv." 

"  ()ji,  IK  ,  you're  not  l;ite — that  is  tor  liiricli- 
eoii.  Uut  L  thou^^ht  you'll  better  not  wait.  I  had 
been  listening  tor  you  to  ^'.'t  ujt,  anil  wln'u  I 
heard  you  walking  about  I  eaine  di^wn  to  g(;t 
you  something  to  eat.  You  must  be  very 
hungry." 

This  time  Dorotliy  was  sure  there  were  tears 
in  her  voice — whatever  there  might  be  in  Iht 
eyes,  and  she  thought,  of  eourse  she  was  still 
grieving  over  the  dress. 

Slie  jumped  up  im[)ulsively  before  slic  liad 
fairly  sat  down,  and  ran  after  Helen  into  the 
pantry. 

"Oh,  Helen,  Helen,  forgive  me — please  forgive 
me  and  love  me — if  you  ean,"  she  cried.  "  I 
thought  it  wasn't  fair  to  wear  the  dress — when 
I — had  been  so  cruel  to — you.  Don't  think  it 
was — because  I  didn't  love  you,  Helen.  I  do — 
I  do!  And  if  you  go  and  die  I'll  never  forgive 
you  as  long  as  I  live.  If  you  go  and  die  I'll 
want  to  die,  too,  right  away.  Oh,  Helen,  Helen — " 

The  pantry-door  Iiad  swung  to  upon  them, 
and  what  happened  behind  it  no  one  ever  knew 
but  the  girls  themselves.     But  when  they  came 
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out  some  seconds  later  tlu-y  were  holding  liands 
uiul  Jk'Icn  was  dropjiing  liappy  tears  into  J)()r- 
othy'.s  oat-nical  and  DoroLJiy  was  su  contc  nted 
that  she  di(hrt  care. 

"And  now  I  want  to  see  my  latlier,"  she  was 
beginning,  when  all  at  onee  Helen  startled  lur 
by  setting  the  little  disli  down  upon  the  tiible 
and  hiding  her  face  in  her  hands. 

Dorothy  stared  at  her  open-mouthed, 

"What's  the  matter'/"  she  gasped,  too  sur- 
prised to  feel  alarm. 

"  He's  gone,"  sobbed  Helen. 

"Gone?" 

"  Yes." 

"  What  in  the  world  do  you  mean  ?  Gone  ? 
Gone  where  ?" 

Helen  drew  her  liand  roughly  across  her  eyes 
and  tried  to  sop  u()  her  tears  with  her  poor 
little  drenched  handkerchief. 

"Why,  didn't  you  know?"  she  demanded 
piteously.  "  Didn't  you  hear  it  all  last  evening  ? 
There  were  telegrams  —  and  things  —  from 
W.  shington.  And  he  had  to  start  right  off  and 
— Mr.  Beech  came  and  went  down  to  New  York 
to  see  him  off— and  we've  dreaded  it  all  sum- 
mer, mamma  and  I,  but  we  didn't  really  believe 
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it  would  li;i})|)('ii — ami  w''.?n  the  tel('f:::rains  camn 
I  tli()Ut:;lit  IM  (lit — Uiit  lie  was  so  hrave — and 
inainiiKi  lu'vor  shed  a  tear,  but  I  could  s(.'i'  she? 
was  just  sulVtriu^  and  I  tried  to  kvv])  uj) — Itut 
I  couldn't — tor  vou  know  Dorothy,  you  know — " 

"  Wiiat?"  almost  shriekt'd  the  youut;er  j^irl, 
pushinuj  hack  her  cotlee  untouched  and  sprinji;- 
ing  to  lu'r  feet,  her  face  <;rown  set  and  her  b(jdy 
all  a  tremble  with  dread  froiu  head  to  foot. 

Helen  u;rasped  her  hand. 

"  Oh,  Dorothy,  do  you  feel  sick  ?"  she  ques- 
tioned anxiously.     You  look  as  if — " 

'*  Never  mind  me — tell  me  about  him. 
Where  has  he  <;one?      What  do  I  know?" 

Helen  was  almost  afraid  of  her  staring  eyes. 
She  answered  with  timid  obe<lience.  "He's 
gone  to  fight  the  Indians — they're  making 
trouble — out  West  —there's  })een  a  dreadful 
outbreak,  and  they  exjiect  worse.  xVnd — you 
know — he  may  never  come  back.  Indians  are 
so  treach — " 

But  she  never  finished  her  sentence,  for  just 
then  Dorothy's  staring  eyes  closed,  she  ])ut  out 
her  hand  as  if  she  were  trying  to  steady  herself, 
and  then — down  she  went  in  a  white  little  heap 
upon  the  floor. 
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Helen   gave  a  gasp  and  sank  on  her  kneeg 
bet^ide  lier. 

"  Mamma  !"slioslirieko.l,"niiaal  Christine!^' 
Her  cries  rang  strangely  throiigli  tlie  echoing, 
silent  house,  and  in  an  instant  the  dining-room 
seemed  swarming  with  peoj)le. 

Mrs.  Everest  took  immediate  command.  She 
was  very  pale  and  very  calm. 
^  "Pltase  carry  her  into  the  library,  Chris- 
tine," she  said  to  tne  buxom  cook.  "And 
lay  lier  flat  upon  the  couch.  Don't  raise  her 
head." 

"  Hilda,  there  is  a  bottle  of  camphor  on  mv 
bureau.     Get   it,  please.     How  did   it  happen' 
Helen  ?" 

"  Why,"  wailed  the  girl,  wringing  her  hands, 
"I  was  only  telling  her  about  papa's  having 
gone  and  she  just  up — I  mean  down— and 
fainted.  When  she  first  came  in  I  thought  she 
looked  queer.  Her  eyes  were  so  kind  of  big 
and  shiny,  and  lier  cheeks  were  so  red,  but  I 
didn't  like  to  say  anything  for  fear  she  might 
not  like— and  then  by  and  by  she  came  into  the 
butler's  pantry  and  cried  and  went  on  like  any- 
thing, and  said  she  loved  me  and —  oL, 
mamma,  I  was  so  happy,  and  now,  perhaps,  she 
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is  really  sick  and  didn't  know  what  slie  was 
saying  and  it  isn't  true  at  all." 

Her  mother  made  no  reply.  She  was  busy 
watching  the  color  return  to  Dorothy's  white 
face.  It  deepened  and  deepened  until  her 
cheeks  were  a  fiery  crimson,  and  when  she 
opened  her  eyes  Mrs.  Everest  saw  at  once  what 
Helen  had  meant.  Decidedly  the  child  was  not 
well.  Her  heart  sank  as  she  looked  at  her.  But 
she  did  not  stop  to  lament.  She  hurried  up- 
stairs for  her  little  medicine-case,  by  the  aid  of 
whose  simple  remedies  she  had  so  often  managed 
to  pilot  Dorothy  through  colds  and  fevers  and 
indigestions  when  she  was  a  baby. 

"  If,"  she  thought,  "  after  a  little,  her  con- 
dition doesn't  improve  I'll  send  for  the  doctor. 
Yesterday  was  too  much  for  her,  jioor  foolish 
child !" 

As  soon  as  she  was  fully  conscious  Dorothy 
turned  her  face  away  and  lay  quite  still  and 
motionless  upon  her  pillow. 

She  had  prayed  to  God  to  give  her  another 
chance,  and  now  He  was  showing  her  that  slie 
had  delaved  too  lonir.  She  had  been  too  bad  to 
bo  forgiven,  and  now  He  h;id  taken  her  father 
away  from    her   without   even   giving   her  the 
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chance  to  beg  the  y.  ..-'ion  she  had  been  too  proud 
to  ask  fur  before ;  without  even  letting  her  exjdain 
to  him  yesterday's  mistake.  He  would  never 
know  the  truth  of  it  now.  Never — never.  He 
would  be  killed  by  the  Indians  and  would  never 
know  the  truth. 

Her  motlier  tried  to  rouse  her,  while  she 
hadn't  the  least  idea  what  was  really  the  trouble. 
But  Dorothy  could  not  get  rid  of  the  bitter, 
remorseful  thoughts  that  kepc  haunting  her  in- 
cessantly, and  the  more  she  dwelt  on  them  the 
heavier  grew  the  hammers  that  were  pounding 
in  her  temples  an.l  the  hotter  the  coals  in  the 
jialms  of  her  hands. 

Toward  evening  her  mother  decided  to  send 
for  the  doctor.  She  was  standing  on  the  veranda 
giving  John  directions  when  she  saw  Mr. 
Beech's  carriage  coming  briskly  up  the  drive. 
Her  heart  gave  a  leap  in  spite  of  its  double 
heavy  load,  for  now  she  would  get  news  of  her 
husband ;  the  first  in — who  knew  how  long  a 
time. 

"  I'm  a  special  messenger,"  cried  Mr.  Beech, 
laughingly,  tossing  the  ril)bons  to  his  man  and 
leaping  to  the  grountl.  "  I  have  two  particular 
errands  to  ])erform.     One  for  you  and  one  for 
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little  Miss  Dorothy.  May  I  be-^in  the  first  by 
he<^<nns  vou  to  spare  me  a  minute  or  two  alone  ?" 

Mrs.  Everest  led  him  silently  into  the  cool 
living-room,  where  they  both  sat  down. 

"  Now  to  begin  at  the  beginning,"  said  her 
guest.  "I  came  here  last  night  for  the  pur- 
pose of  explaining  a  certain  important  matter  to 
Colonel  Everest  that  it  was  necessary  he  should 
understand  at  once.  But,  as  you  remember,  I 
found  him  on  the  point  of  starting  for  the  ^Vest, 
and  in  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  leave-taking, 
it  was  impossible  for  me  to  detain  him.  There- 
fore I  took  the  liberty  of  going  to  New  York 
with  him  and  saying  what  I  had  to  say  on  the 
way.  What  I  told  him  he  has  commissioned 
me  to  tell  you." 

Mrs.  Everest  looked  at  him  with  eager  in- 
terest. 

Mr.  Beech  cleared  his  throat  and  began  to 
fumble  nervously  with  his  watch-guard. 

"Perhaps  you  know  that  I  was  with  your 
husband  yesterday,  when — on  the  *  Mollie 
Elwell.'  He  has  probably  told  you  all  about  the 
affair.  Well,  of  course,  I  said  nothing  to  any 
one,  not  even  to  my  wife,  because  he  had  desired 
it,  and  I  thought,  too,  it  was  best  to  hush  it  up. 
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But  a  little  while  after  I  got  home,  my  wife  was 
called  away  to  see  some  one,  and  while  she  was 
gone  I  couldn't  help  wondering  if,  after  all,  it 
was  quite  fair  to  give  your  poor  little  girl  the 
cut  direct. 

"  Well,  I  was  getting  pretty  uneasy  over  it  all 
i  when  my  wife  came  back ;  and  Mrs.  Everest' 
you  should  have  seen  her !  I  couldn't  think 
what  ailed  her,  for  she  isn't  one  to  show  much 
emotio..  unless  she's  deeply  touched.  I  asked 
her  what  it  was  all  about,  nnd  then  came  a  long 
story  that  put  quite  another  face  on  the  boat 
alfair." 

He  reminded  Mrs.  Everest  briefly  of  his 
wife's  call  at  Adelhurst,  when  she  had  suggested 
that  the  girls  earn  some  money  for  the  hospital 
fund  by  a  "  sacrifice,"  and  of  Dorothy's  eager 
desire  to  do  so. 

"  Elaine  says,"  Mr.  Beech  went  on,  "that  she 
remembers  that  she  lieard  Dorothy  say  at  the 
time  she  could  not  do  anything  but  sing  and 
play  on  the  banjo,  and  she  herself  suggested  her 
going  about  doing  both  for  pennies,  thinking 
nothing  more  about  it  after  it  wns  said,  and  not 
having  the  faintest  shadow  of  an  idea  that  the 
wliole  thing  would  be  more  than  a  sort  of  s])ur 
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to  the  glrld  ill  getting  tlie  money  together.  But 
when  bhe  was  told  that  suaiu  uim  wanted  to  see 
her  last  night ;  when  she  found  that  '  some  one ' 
was  Dorothy  ;  and  when,  moreover,  she  saw  the 
child  was  rcatly  to  faint  witli  exhaustion,  she  was 
somewhat  taken  aback,  and  was  quite  unnerved 
when  D(jrothy  poured  a  pocketful  of  money 
into  her  lap,  ex])]aining  that  it  was  her  contri- 
bution to  the  hospital,  and  that,  as  my  wife  had 
recommended,  she  had  earned  it. 

"  Elaine  naturally  asked  how  she  had  earned 
it,  but  Dorothy  would  not  answer.  All  she 
said  was : 

"  '  I  earned  it  honestly,  Mrs.  Beech.  You 
needn't  be  afraid  to  take  it.  I  couldn't  em- 
1)1  Older — I  should  have  spoiled  it,  but  I — it  was 
a  sacrifice  !'  Then  the  poor  little  soul  hid  lier 
face  in  her  hands,  and  left  my  wi^?  standing  by 
the  doorway,  too  much  taken  aback  to  even  call 
her  and  have  her  taken  hom^e  in  the  carriage  to 
save  her  tired  feet  the  extra  tramp. 

"  Of  course,  Elaine  was  all  at  sea  regarding  the 
means  Dorothy  had  used  to  get  the  money  ;  but 
when  I  had  heard  her  story  I  thought  you 
wouldn't  mind  if  I  enlightened  her.  For,  of 
course,  that  was  what  she  collected  the  money 
21 
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for.     I  wish  now  I'd  given  her  a  five-dollar  bill 
instead  of  a  one — poor  liltlc  girl." 

He  broke  oil'  with  a  great  shrug  of  his  shoul- 
ders and  coughed  until  ^Irs.  Everest  thought  he 
would  never  stop. 

"  That  girl's  a  trump,"  he  blurted  out  at  last, 
as  he  rose  to  go. 

Her  mother  smiled  wistfully.  She  could  not 
take  it  all  in  just  yet,  but  she  wanted  to  get 
back  into  the  lil)rary,  and  she  did  not  urge  Mr. 
Leech  to  stay,  though  she  felt  very  ungrateful 
for  not  doing  so. 

"  Dorothy  is  not  at  all  well,"  she  explained. 
"  She  hao  a  high  fever,  and  I  am  afraid  yester- 
day was  too  much  for  her." 

"Well,  I  have  something  in  my  pocket  that  I 
think  will  do  her  good,"  replied  her  companion 
cheei  fully,  diving  into  his  breast  pocket  and 
bringing  out  a  white  envelope.  "  It's  from  her 
father.  He  sent  his  love  to  all  of  you,  and  bade 
me  tell  you  that,  God  willing,  he  will  soon  be 
home  again." 

He  handed  her  the  envelope,  and  in  a  moment 
more  was  gone. 

Mrs.  Everest  had  hardly  been  able  to  con- 
trol her  happiness  before  him,   but  now  she 
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flew  across  the  hall  and  into  the  library  as  if 
she  had  wings  upon  her  feet. 

"Dorothy!"  she  cried  joyously,  forgetting 
the  girl's  fever— everything— but  her  own  glad- 
ness, and  flourishing  the  envelope  high  above 
her  head.  "See  what  Mr.  Beech  has  brouglit 
you.  Open  it,  open  it,  darling,  and  see  what  it 
says." 

But  Dorothy  did  not  care  what  it  said.  It 
was  probably  from  Mrs.  Beech  al)out  the  tourna- 
ment—or the  money.  She  shook  her  liead 
and  turned  her  face  away.  She  had  no  interest 
in  such  things  now." 

"Shall  I  read  it  to  you,  pussy?" 

No  answer,  but  a  nod. 

Mrs.  Everest  tore  open  the  envelope  and  read  : 

"  '  My  darling  little  daughter ;' " 

"What?" 

"It's  from  papa,  Dorothy,"  cried  Helen, 
growing  pale  with  excitement  and  joy,  but  Dor- 
othy was  sitting  bolt  upright  and  brushing  her 
hair  savagely  away  from  her  ears  as  if  she  had 
not  heard  ario-ht. 

" '  My  darling  little  daughter,'  "  repeated  her 
mother.  "  '  I  liave  but  a  few  moments  before  the 
train  starts,  but  I  amnot  go  away  without  say. 
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ing  that  witli  all  my  heart  I  bog  you  to  forgive 
me.  1  waa  inider  a  wrong  impression  yesterday, 
and  I  acted  in  error.  1  know  that  the  generous 
little  heart  that  bore  so  mueh  for  charity's  sake 
wilWiot  refuse  to  give  me  its  pardon. 

'"And  wiieji  I  eonie  liome— as  God  grant  I 
luay  do  soon— we  must  "  kiss  and  be  friends,"  as 
the  chddren  say.  I„  the  meantime  there  will 
not  be  an  hour  in  the  day  when  I  shall  not  be 
thinking  of  my  three  dear  ones  ;  "  the  girls  I've 
leit  behind  me,"  and  praying  the  good  Father 
to  keep  them  for  me,  safe  and  well,  and  to  brin- 
us  together  again.  " 

"'The   bell   is  ringing.     Good-bye,  ray  owu 
dear  little  girl. 

" '  Your  loving 

" '  Rather.'  " 

For  a  moment  there  was  silence. 

Then  Dorothy  stretchc.l  out  her  hot  hand  for 
the  letter  and  pressed  it  jealously  to  her  cheek 
as  if  It  were  the  dearest  thing  in  the  world  to 
her. 

"I'm  glad— I'm  glad,"  was  all  she  could  say, 
but  there  was  no  need  for  more  just  then. 
And  wheu  the  real  time  came,  and  she  was 
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caught  up  into  the  d(>ar,  strong  arms,  and  hugged 
close  to  the  dear,  strong  heart,  the  same  strange 
sort  of  dumbness  held  lier  tongue,  and  all  she 
could  do  was  to  cling  about  her  father's  neck 
and  say  the  same  words  over : 
"I'm  glad  I     I'm  glad  I" 


THE  END 


